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London, March the 29th, O. 5, 170. 
MY DEAR F RIEND, 


* OU are now, 1 fappote, at Naples, in a new 


ſcene of Virtù, examining all the curioſities 
of Herculaneum, watching the eruptions of 
Mount Veſuvius, and ſurveying the magnificent, , 
churches and public buildings by whieh Naples is 
diſtinguiſhed. You have a court there into the bar- 
gain, which, I hope, you frequent and attend to. 
Polite. manners, a verſatility of mind, a complaiſance 
even to enemies, and the volto ſciolto, with the penſiers 
ftreiti, are only to be learned at courts by whoever 
would either ſhine or thrive in them. Though they 
do not change the nature, they ſmooth and ſoften the 
manners of mankind. Vigilance, dexterity, and 
flexibility, ſupply the place of natural force; and it 
is the ableſt mind, not the ſtrongeſt body, that pre- 
vails there. Monſieur and Madame Fogliani will, 
I am ſure, ſhew you all the politeneſs of courts, for 
I know no better bred people than they are; do- 
meſticate yourſelf there while you ſtay. at Naples, 


and lay aſide the Eng coldnels and formality. 
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2 LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS 
You have alſo a letter to Comte Mahoni, whoſe 
houſe I hope you frequent, as it is the reſort of the 


beſt company; his ſiſter, Madame Bulkeley, is now 


here, and had I known of your going ſo ſoon to 


Naples, I would have got you, ex abundanti, a let- 
ter from her to her brother. The converſation of 
the moderns in the evening, is full as neceſſary for 
you, as that of the ancients in the morning. 

You would do well, while you are at Naples, to 
read ſome very ſhort hiſtory of that kingdom. It 
has had great variety of maſters, and has occaſioned 
many wars; the general hiſtory of which will enable 
you to aſk many proper queſtions, and to receive 
uſeful informations in return. Inquire into the 
manner and form of that government, for conſtituti- 
on it has none, being an abſolute one; but the moſt 
abſolute governments have certain cuſtoms and 
forms, which are more or leſs obſerved by their reſ- 
pective tyrants. In China it' is the faſhion for the 
Emperors, abſolute as they are, to govern with juſ- 
tice and equity; as in the other oriental monarchies 
it is the cuſtom to govern by violence and cruelty. 
The King of France, as abſolute, in fact, as any 
of them, is by cuſtom only more gentle; for 1 know 
of no conſtitutional bar to his will. England is now 
the only monarchy in the world that can properly be 
faid to have a conſtitution, for the people's rights and 
liberties are ſecured by laws; and I cannot reckon 
Sweden and Poland to be monarchies, thoſe two 
Kings having little more to ſay than the Doge of 
Venice. I do not preſume to ſay any thing of the 
conſtitution of the Empire to you who are Juriſperito- 
rum Germanicornm facile princeps. 

When you write to me, which, by the way, you 
do pretty ſeldom, tell me rather whom you ſee, 
than what you ſee. Inform me of your evening 
tranſactions and acquaintances z where, and how you 
paſs your evenings ; what Engliſh people you meet 
with, and a hint of their-charadters ; J what people of 

5 learning 


TO HIS SON. 
learning you have made acquaintance with; and, if 
you will truſt me with ſo important an affair, what 

belle paſſion inflames you. I intereſt myſelf moſt in 
what perſonally concerns you moſt ;z and this is a 
very critical year in your lite. To talk like a virtu- 
oſo, your canvas is, I think, a good one, and Ra- 
phael Harte has drawn the outlines admirably z no- 
thing is now wanting but the colouring of Titian, 
and the Graces, the morbidezza of Guido; but that 
is a great deal. You muſt get them ſoon, or you 
will never get them at all. Per la lingua Italiana, 
ſono ficuro che lei we adeſſo profeſſore, ed al punto cho 


non ardiſco dingli . coſa in yore lingua 1 non. . 
_ io. os 
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LETTER II. 


Leiden April the 26th, O. S. 1750. + 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


S your journey to Paris approaches, ind as 
that period will, one way or another, be of 
infinite conſequence to you, my letters will hencefor- 
wards be principally calculated for that meridian. 
You will be left there to your own diſcretion, in- 
ſtead of Mr. Harte's; and you will allow me, I am 
ſure, to diſtruſt a little the diſcretion of eighteen; 

You will find in the Academy a number of. you 
fellows much leſs diſcreet than yourſelf ; theſe will 
all be your acquaintances z but look about you firſt, 
and inquire into their reſpective characters, before 
you form any connections among them; and, cæteris 
paribus, ſingle out thoſe of the moſt conſiderable 
rank and family. Show them a diſtinguiſhing at- 
. tention, by which means you will get into their 
' reſpective houſes, and keep the beſt company. All 
thoſe French young feliows are exceſſively touradts, 
be upon your guard againſt * and quarrels; 
B 2 have 
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4 LORD CHESTERFIELD'S| LETTERS = 
have no corporal pleaſantries with them, no jeux de 
main, no coups de chambriere, which frequently bring 
on quarrels. Be as lively as they, if you pleaſe, 


but at the ſame time be a little wiſer than they. As 


to letters, you will find moſt of them ignorant; do 


not reproach them with that ignorance, nor make 


them feel your ſuperiority. It is not their faults, 


they are all bred up for the army; but, on the other 
hand, do not allow their ignorance and idleneſs to 
break in upon thoſe morning hours which you may 
be able to allot to your ſerious ſtudies. No break - 
faſtings with them, which conſume a great. deal of 
time; but tell them (not magiſterially and ſententi- 
ouſly) that you will read two or three hours. in the 
morning,, and that for the reſt of the day you are 
very much at their ſervice. Though, by the way, 


J hope you will keep wiſer company in the evenings. * 


I muſt inſiſt upon your never going to what is 


called the Engliſh coffee-houſe at Paris, which is the 
reſort of all the ſcrub Engliſh, and alſo of the fugi- 
tive and attainted Scotch and Iriſh : party quarrels, 


and drunken ſquabbles are very frequent there 


. and I do not know a more degrading place in all 


Paris. Coftee-houſes and taverns are by no means 
creditable at Paris. Be cautiouſly upon your guard 
againſt the infinite number of fine-dreſſed and fine- 
ſpoken chevaliers d' induſtrie and avaniuriers which 


{warm at Paris; and keep every body civilly at arms 
length, whoſe real character or rank you are not pre- 


viouſly informed of. Monfieur le Comte or Mon- 
ſieur le Chevalier in a handſome laced coat, et res 
bien mis, accoits you at the play, or ſome other public 
place; he conceives at firſt fight an infinite regard 
for you, he ſees that you are a ſtranger of the firſt 
diſtinction, he offers you his ſervices, and wiſhes 
nothing more ardently than to contribute as far as 
may be in his little power to procure you les agre- 
mens de Paris, He is acquainted with ſome ladies 
of condition, qui preferent une petite ſeciets agrlable, 
ö et 
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et des petits ſoupers amiables d bonbites gens, 41 tumul. 
te et @ la diſſipation de Paris; and he will with the 
greateſt pleaſure imaginable have the honour of in- 


troducing you to theſe ladies of quality. Well if 


you were to accept of this kind offer, and go with 
him you will find au iroifieme a handſome, painted; 
and p—d ſtrumpet, in a tarniſhed ſilver or gold ſe- 


cond-hand robe; playing a ſham party at cards for 


livres, with three or tour ſharpers well dreſſed 
enough, and dignified by the titles of Marquis, 


Comte, and Chevalier. The lady receives you in 


the moſt polite and gracious manner, and with al 


thoſe compliments de routine which every French w. 


man has equally. Though ſhe loves retirement and 


ſhuns le grand monde, yet ſhe confeſſes herſelf obliged 
to the Marquis for having procured her ſo ineftima- 


ble, ſo accompliſhed an acquaintance as yourſelf, 


but her concern. is how to amule you, for ſhe never 


| ſuffers play at her houſe for above a livre; if you 


can amuſe yourſelf with that low play till ſupper, ala 
bonne heure. Accordingly you ſit down to that little 
play, at which the good company takes care that 
you ſhall win fifteen or ſixteen livres, which gives 
them an opportunity of celebrating both your good 


luck, and your good play. Supper comes up, and 


a good one it is, upon the ſtrength of your being to 
pay for it, La Marquiſe en fait les honneurs a mieux, 


talks ſentiments, meurs, et morale; interlarded with 
enjouement, and accompanied with ſome oblique 
ogles, which bid you not deſpair in time, After 


ſupper pharaon, lanſquenet, or quinze happen acci- 
dentally to be mentioned ; the Chevalier propoſes 
playing at one of them for half an hour; the Mar- 
quiſe exclaims againſt it, and vows ſhe will not ſuf- 
fer it, but 1s at laſt prevailed upon by being aſſured 
que ce ne ſera que pour des riens. Then the wiſhed- 
tos moment 1s come, the operation begins; yoa are 
cheated, at beſt, of all the money in your pocket, 
and if you ſtay late, very 9 robbed of your 
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6 LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS 


watch and ſnuff-box, poſſibly murdered for greater 
ſecurity. This, 1 can aflure you, is not an exag- 
gerated, but a literal deſcription of what happens 


every day to ſome raw and inexperienced ſtranger at 


Paris. Remember to receive all theſe civil gentle- 
men, who take ſuch a fancy to you at firſt fight, 
very coldly, and take care always to be previouſly 
engaged, whatever party they propoſe to you. 
You may happen ſometimes in very great and good 
companies to meet with ſome dexterous gentlemen, 
who may be very defirous, and alſo very ſure, to 


| Vin your money, if they can but engage you to play 


with them. Therefore lay it down as an invariable 
rule never to play with men, but only with women 


of faſhion, at low play, or with women and men 
mixed. But at the ſame. time whenever you are 


aſked to play deeper than you would, do not refuſe 


it gravely and ſententiouſly, alledging the folly of 


ſtaking what would be very inconvenient to one to 
loſe, againſt what one does not want to win; but 
parry thoſe invitations Judicrouſly, et en badinant, 
Say, that if you were ſure to loſe you might poſſibly 
play, but that as you may as well win, you dread 
P embaras des richeſſ2s ever fince you have ſeen what 
an incumbrance they were to poor Harlequin, and 
that therefore you are determined never to venture 
the winning above two Louis a day; this ſort of 
light trifling way of declining invitations to vice and 
folly, is more becoming your age, and at the ſame 
time more effectual, than grave philoſophical refu- 
ſals. A young fellow who ſeems to have no will of 
his own, and who does every thing that is aſked of 
him, 1s called a very good-natured, but at the ſame 
time is thought a very filly young fellow. Act 
wiſely, upon ſolid principles, and ſrom true motives, 
but keep them to yourſelf, and never talk ſententi- 
ouſly, When you are invited to drink, ſay that you 
wiſh you could, but that fo little makes you 

: both 


* 


both drunk and ſick, que le jeu ne vaut pas la chan- 
delle. 5 „ 5 
Pray ſhow great attention, and make your court to 
Monſieur de la Gueriniere ; he is well with Prince 
Charles, and many people of the firſt diſtinction at 
Paris; his commendations will raiſe your character 
there, not to mention, that his favour will be of 
uſe to you in the Academy itſelf. For the reaſons 
which I mentioned to you in my laſt, I would have 
you be interne in the Academy for the firſt fix months; 
but after that, I promiſe you that you ſhall have 
lodgings of your own dans un hotel garni, if in the 
mean time 1 hear well of you, and that you fre- 
quent, and are eſteemed in, the beſt French com- 
panies. You want nothing now, thank God, but 
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exterior advantages, that laſt poliſh, that /ournure du 


monde, and thoſe graces, which are fo neceſſary to 
adorn, and give efficacy to, the moſt ſolid merit. 
They are only to be acquired in the beft companies, 
and better in the beſt French companies than in any 
other. You will not want opportunities, for J ſhall 
ſend you letters, that will eſtabliſh you in the moſt 
diſtinguiſned companies, not only of the beau monde, 
but of the beaux e/prits too. Dedicate therefore, I 
beg of you, that whole year to your own advantage 
and final improvement, and do not be diverted from 
thoſe objects by idle diſſipations, low ſeduction, or 
bad example. After that year, do whatever you 
pleaſe; I will interfere no longer in your conduct. 


For I am ſure both you and I ſhall be ſafe then. 
Adieu. 


* 
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LETTER 11 ny 


London, April che zoth, O, 8. 1750. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, | 


TR. Harte, who in all his letters gives you . 
ſome daſh of panegyric, told me in his laſt a 
ching that pleaſes me extremely; which was, that at 


Rome you had conſtantly preferred the eſtabliſhed __ 


Italian aſſemblies, to the Engliſh conventicles ſet up 
againſt them by diſſenting Engliſh ladies. That 
ſhows good ſenſe, and that you know what you are 
ſent abroad for. It is of much more conſequence 
to know the Mores multorum hominum than the 
Urbes, Pray continue this judicious conduct where-' 


ever you go, eſpecially at Paris, where, inſtead of 5 


thirty you will find above three hundred Engliſh, 
herding together, and conyerſing with no one French 
body. 

The life of les Milords Angiois i is 5 or if | 
you will irregularly, this. As ſoon as they riſe, 
which is very late, they breakfaſt together, to the 
utter loſs of two good morning hours. Then they 


90 by coach-fulls to the Palais, the Invalides, *and 


Notre-Dame; from thence to the Engliſh coffee- 
houſe, where they make up their tavern party for 
dinner. From dinner, where they drink quick, they 
adjourn in cluſters to the play, where they croud up 
the ſtage, dreſt up in very fine clothes, very ill made 
by a Scotch or Iriſh taylor. From the play to the 
tavern again, where they get very drunk, and where 
they either quarrel among themſelves, or ſally forth, 

commit ſome riot in the ſtrects, and are taken up by 
the watch. Thoſe who do not ſpeak French be- 
fore they go, are ſure to learn none there. Their 
tender vows are addreſſed to their Iriſh laundreſs, 


unleſs 
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unleſz by chance ſome i itinerant Engliſh woman ,cloped 
from her huſhand, or her creditors, defrauds her of 
them. Thus, they return home, more petulant, but 
not more informed, than when they left it; and 
ſhow, as they think, their! improvement, by affected 
ly both wan and dreſſing i in broken French. 


Hunc tu, Romane, cavelo. 


Connect yourſelf while you are in France entirely 
with the French; improve yourſelf with the old, 
divert yourſelf with the young; conform chearfully 
to their cuſtoms, even to their little follies, but not 
to their vices. Do not however remonſtrate- or 
preach againſt them, for remonſtrances do not ſuit 
with your age. In French companies in general you 
will not find much learning, therefore take care not 
to brandiſh yours in their faces. People hate thoſe. 
who make them feel their own inferiority, Conceal 
all your learning carefully, and reſerve it for the com- 
pany of les Gens d' Egliſe, or les Gens de Robe; and 
even then let them rather extort it from you, than 
find you over willing to draw it. You are then 
thought, from that ſeeming unwillingneſs, to haye 
ſtill more knowledge than it may be you really have, 
and' with the additional merit of madeſty into the 
bargain. A man who talks of, or even hints at, his 
bonnes fortunes, is ſeldom believed, or if believed, 
much blamed ; whereas a man who conceals with 
care is often ſuppoſed to have more than he has, and 
his reputation of diſcretion gets him others. It is 
juſt ſo with a man of learning; if he affects to ſhow 
it, it is queſtioned, and he is reckoned only ſuperfi- 
cial ; . hut if afterwards it appears that he really has 
it, he is pronounced a pedant, Real merit of any 
kind, ubi eſt non poteſt diu celari; it will be diſcover- 
ed, and nothing can depreciate it, but a man's exhi- 
biting it himſelf, . It may not always be rewarded 
as it ought, but it will always be known. You will 
| | mn 
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in general find the women of the beau monde at 
Paris, more inſtructed than the men, who are bred 
up ſingly for the army, and thrown into it.at twelve. 
or thirteen years old; but then that ſort of educa- 
tion, which makes them i norant of books, gives 
them a great knowledge 65 the world, an eaſy ad- 
_ dreſs, and polite manners. 
Faſhion is more tyrannical at Paris than in any 
other place in the world; it governs even more 
_ abſolutely than their King, which is ſaying a great 
deal, The leaſt revolt againſt it is puniſhed by 
proſcription. You muſt obſerve, and conform to all 
the minutie of it, if you will be in faſhion, there 
yourſelf ; and if you are not in faſhion, you are no- 
| body. Get therefore, at all events, into the com- 
pany of thoſe men and women qui donnent le ton; 
and though at firſt you ſhould be admitted upon 
that ſhining theatre only as a perſona muta, perſiſt, 
perſevere, 'and you will ſoon have a part given you. 
Take great care never to tell in one company what 
you ſee or hear in another, much leſs to divert the 
preſent company at the expence of the laſt ; but let 
diſcretion and ſecrecy be known parts of your charac- 
ter. They will carry you much farther, and much 
fafer, than more ſhining talents. Be upon your 
guard againſt quarrels at Paris; honour is extremely 
nice there, though the aſſerting of it is exceedingly 
penal. Therefore point de mauvaiſes plaiſanteries, 
Point de jeux de main, et point de raillerie picquante. 
Paris is the place in the world where, if you 
pleaſe, you may the beſt unite the utile and the dulce. 
Even your pleaſures will be your improvements, if 
you take them with the people of the place, and in 
high life. From what you have hitherto done every 
where elſe, I have juſt reaſon to believe, that you will 
do every thing that you ought at Paris. Remember 
that it is your deciſive moment; whatever you do 
there will be known to thouſands here, and your 


character 
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character there, whatever it is, will get before you 


here. Vou will meet with it at London. May you 


and I both have reaſon to rejoice at aun meeting 
Adieu. 


his WF 4 4 CY 
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Tacifion May the 38 O. 8. 1730. 
MY DEAR F RIEND, 


T your age the love of pleaſures is extzencaly 
natural, and the enjoyment of them not un- 


becoming; but the danger at your age, is miſtaking 
the object, and ſetting out wrong in the. purſuit. 
The character of a man of pleaſure dazzles young 


eyes; they do not ſee their way to it diſtinctly, and 


fall into vice and profligacy. I remember a ſtrong 
inſtance of this a great many years ago. A young 
fellow, determined to ſhine as a man of pieafure, was 
at the play, called the Libertine deſtroyed, a tranſlation 


of le Feſtin de Pierre of Moliere's. He was fo 


ſtruck with what he thought the fine character of the 
Libertine, that he ſwore he would be the Libertine 
deſtroyed. Some friends aſked kimz,whether he had 
not better content himſelf with being only the Li- 
bertine, but without being deſtroyed? to which he 
anſwered, with great warmth, No, for that being 
deſtroyed was the perfection of the whole.“ This, 
extravagant as it ſeeems in. this light, is really the 
caſe of many an unfortunate young fellow, who, 
captivated by the name of pleaſures, ruſhes indiſeri- 
minately, and without taſte, into them all, and is 
finally deſtroyed, I am not ftoically adviſing, nor 


parſonically reaching to you, to. be a ſtoic at your 


age; far fromit: I am pointing out to you the 
paths to pleaſure, and am endeavouring only to 
quicken and heighten them for you. Enjoy plea- 


ſures, 


a 
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ſures, but let them be your own, and then you will 
taſte them: but adopt none; truſt to nature for 
genuine ones. The pleaſures that you would feel, 
you muſt earn; the man who gives himſelf up to 

all, feels none ſenſibly. Sardanapalus, I am con- 
vinced, never felt any in his life. Thoſe only who 
join ſerious occupations with pleaſures, feel either as 
they ſhould do. Alcibiades, though addicted to the 
moſt ſhameful exceſſes, gave ſome time to philoſophy, 
and ſome to buſineſs. Julius Cæſar joined. buſineſs 
with pleaſure ſo properly, that they mutually aſſiſted 
each other; and, though he was the huſband of all 
the wives at Rome, he found time to be one of the 
beft ſcholars, almoſt the beſt orator, and abſolutely 
the beſt general there. An uninterrupted life of 
pleafures is as infipid as contemptible. Some hours 
given every day to ſerious buſineſs, muſt whet both 
the mind and the ſenſes, to enjoy thoſe of pleaſure. 

A ſurfeited glutton, an emaciated ſot, and an ener- 
vated rotten whore-maſter, never enjoy the pleaſures 
to which they devote themſelves ; but they are only 
ſo many human ſacrifices to falſe Gods. The plea- 
fures of low lite are all of this miſtaken, merely 
| ſenſual, and diſgraceful nature ; whereas thoſe ' of 
high life, and in good company (though poſſibly in 
themſelves not more moral) are more delicate, more 
refined, leſs dangerous, and leſs diſgraceful; and, in 
the common courſe of things, not reckoned dilgrace- 
ful at all. In ſhort, pleaſure muſt not, nay, cannot, 
be the buſineſs e a man of ſenſe 3 nder 
but it may be, and is, his relief, his reward. It is 
particularly fo with regard to the women, who have 
the utmoit contempt tor thoſe men, that, having no 
character nor conſideration with their own ſex, fri- 
volouſly paſs their whole time in ruelles, and at t0ilet- 

tes. They look upon them as their lumber, and 
remove them whenever they can get better furniture. 
| Women chuſe their favourites more by the ear than 


by 
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hain any We of their ſenſes, or even * 0 105 
ſtandings. The man whom tliey hear the moſt com- 
mended by the men, will always be the beſt received 
by them. Such a conqueſt flatters their vanity, and 
vanity is their univerſal, if not their ſtrongeſt paſſion. 
A diſtinguiſhed ſhining character is irreſiſtible with 
them; they croud to, nay, they even quarrel for the 


danger, in hopes of the triumph. Though by the 


way (to uſe a vulgar expreſſion) ſne who conquers 
only catches a tartar, and becomes the flave of her 
captive, Mais © eſt la leur affaire. Divide your 
time between uſeful occupations, -and elegant 'plea- 
ſures. The morning ſeems to belong to ſtudy, buſi- 
neſs, or ſerious converſations with men of learning, 
and figure; not that I exclude an occaſional hour 
at a toilette. From fitting down to dinner, the 
per buſineſs of the day is pleaſure, unleſs real buſi- 
neſs, which muſt never be poſtponed, for pleaſure, 
happens accidentally to interfere. In good com- 
pany, the pleaſures of the table are always carried 
to a certain point of delicacy and gratification, but 
never to exceſs and riot. Plays; operas; balls, ſup- 
pers, gay converſations in polite and chearful oo 
panies, properly conclude the evenings z not to 
mention the tender looks that you may direct, and 
the ſighs that you may offer, upon theſe ſeveral oc- 
caſions, to ſome propitious or unpropitious female 
Deity; whoſe character and manners will neither 
diſgrace nor corrupt yours. This is the life of a 
man of real ſenſe and pleaſure; and by this diſtri- 
bution of your time, and choice of your pleaſures, 
you will be equally qualified for, the buſy, or the 
beau monde. You ſee I am not rigid, and do nat 
require that you and I ſhould be of the ſame age. 
What I ſay to you, therefore, ſhould have the more 
weight, as coming from a friend, not a father. But, 
low company, and their low vices, their indecent 
riots, _ Profiigacy, I never will bear, nor "= 
have 
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I have lately received two volumes of Treatiſes, 
in German and Latin, from Hawkins, with your 
orders, under your own hand, to take care of them 
for you, which orders I ſhall moſt dutitully and 

punctually obey ; and they wait for you in my libra- 
ry, together with your great collection of rare books, 
which your mamma ſent me upon removing from her 
old houſe. 

I hope you not only keep up, but improve in your 
German, for it will be of great uſe to you when 
you come into buſineſs, and the more fo, as you 
will be almoſt the only Engliſhman who either can 
ſpeak or underſtand it. Pray ſpeak it conſtantly to 
all Germans, wherever you meet them, and you will 
meet multitudes of them at Paris. Is Italian now 
become eaſy and familiar to you? Can you ſpeak it 
with the ſame fluency that you can ſpeak German ? 
You cannot conceive what an advantage it will give 
you, in negotiations, to poſſeſs Italian, German, and 
French perfectly, ſo as to underſtand all the force 
and fineſſe of thoſe three languages. If two men of 
equal talents negotiate together, he who beſt under- 
ſtands the language in which the negotiation is car- 
ried on, will infallibly get the better of the other. 
The fignification and force of one ſingle word is 
often of great conſequence in a treaty, and even in a 
letter. | 


Remember the graces, for without them ogni 72 
tica è vana. Adieu. | 
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London, May the 17th, O. S. 1750. 
MY DEAR FRIEND 
5 OUR e is near out, and you are 


ſoon to ſet up for yourſelf; that approaching 
moment is a critical one for you, and an anxious one 


for 
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for me. A tradeſman who would ſucceed in his 
way, muſt begin by eſtabliſhing a character of inte- 
grity and good manners; without the former, no- 
body will go to his ſhop at all ; without the latter, 
nobody will go there twice. This rule does not ex- 
clude the fair arts of trade. He may ſell his goods 
at the beſt price he can, within certain bounds. He 
may avail himſelf of the humour, the whims, and 
the fantaſtical taſtes of his cuſtomers; but what he 


warrants to be good muſt be really ſo, what he ſeri- 


riouſly aſſerts muſt be true, or his firſt fraudulent 
profits will ſoon end in a bankruptcy. It is the ſame 
in higher life, and in the great buſineſs of the world. 

A man who does not ſolidly eſtabliſh, and really de- 
ſerve, a character of truth, probity, good manners, 
and good morals, at his firſt ſetting out in the world, 
may impoſe, and ſhine like a meteor for a very ſhort 
time, but will very ſoon vaniſh, and be extinguiſhed 
with -contempt. People eaſily pardon, in young 
men, the common irregularities of the ſenſes ; but 
they do not forgive the leaft vice of the heart. The 
heart never grows better by age; I fear rather 


worſe, always harder. A young liar, will be an old 
one; and a young knave will only be a greater knave 


as he grows older. But ſhould a bad young heart, 


accompanied with a good head (which, by the way, 


very ſeldom is the caſe) really reform in a more ad- 


vanced age, from a conſciouſneſs of its folly, as well 
as of its guilt; ſuch a converſion would only be 


thought prudential and political, but never fincere. 


I hope in God, and I verily believe, that you want 


no moral virtue. But, the poſſeſſion of all the mo- 
ral virtues, in au primo, as the logicians call it, is 
not ſufficient; you muſt have them in au ſecunds 
too. Nay, that is not ſufficient neither; you muſt 
have the reputation of them alſo. Your character 
in the world muſt be built upon that ſolid foundati- 
on, or it will ſoon fall, and upon your own head. 
Lou cannot therefore be too careful, too nice, too 


N {crupulous, 
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ſcrupulous, in eſtabliſhing. this character at firſt | 
upon which your whole depends. Let no converſa- 
tion, no example, no faſhion, no ben met, no filly 
defire of ſeeming to be above; what moſt knaves, 
and many fools call prejudices; ever tempt you to 
avow, excuſe, extenuate, or laugh at the leaſt 
breach of morality ; but ſhow upon all occaſions, 
and take all occaſions to ſhow a deteſtation and ab- 
horrence of it. There, though young, you ought 
to be ſtrict; and there only, while young, it be- 
comes you to be ſtrict and ſevere. But there too, 
ſpare the perſons, while you laſh the erimes. All 
this relates, as you eafily judge, to the vices of the 
heart, ſuch as lying, fraud, envy, malice, detracti- 
on, &c. and, I do not extend it to the little frailties 
of youth, flowing from high ſpirits, and warm blood. 
It would ill become you, at your age, to declaim 
againſt them, and ſententiouſly cenſure, a gallantry, 
an accidental exceſs of the table, a frolic, an inad- 
vertency; no, keep as free from them yourſelf as 
you can; but, ſay nothing againſt them in others. 
They certainly mend by time, often by reaſon ; and 
a man's worldly character is not affected by them, 
provided it be pure in all other reſpects; 
To come now to a point of much leſs, but yet of 
very great conſequence, at your firſt ſetting out. 
Be extremely upon your guard againſt vanity; the 
common failing of unexperienced youth; but parti- 
cularly againſt that kind of vanity, that dubs a man 
a coxcomb; a character which once acquired, is 
more indelible than that of the prieſthood. It 1s 
not to be imagined by how many different ways va- 
nity defeats 1 its own purpoſes. One man decides pe- 
remptorily upon every ſubject, betrays his ignorance 
upon many, and ſhows a diſguſting preſumption 
upon the reſt. Another deſires to appear ſucceſs- 
ful among the women; he hints at the encourage- 
ment he has received, from thoſe of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed rank and beauty, and intimates a particular 
connection 
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connection with ſome one; if it is true, it is unge- 
rous; if falſe, it is infamous: but in either caſe he 
deſtroys the reputation he wants to get. Some flat- 
ter their vanity, by little extraneous objects, which 
have not the leaſt relation to themſelves ; ſuch as 
being deſcended from, related to, or acquainted 
with people of diſtinguiſhed merit, and eminent 
characters. They talk . perpetually: of their grand- 
father ſuch-a-one, their uncle ſuch- a- one, and their 
intimate friend, Mr. ſuch- a- one, whom, "poſſibly; 
they are hardly acquainted with. But admitting it 
all to be as they would have it, what then? Have 
ay the more merit for thoſe accidents ?-' Certainly 

On the contrary, their taking up adventitious, 
_ their want of intrinſic merit; a rich man 
never borrows. Take this tule for granted, as a4 
never: failing one; that you muſt never ſeem to affect 
the character in which you have a mind to ſhine. 
Modeſty i is the only ſure bait, when you angle for 
praiſe. The affectation of courage will make even 
a brave man paſs only for a bully ; as tire affectation 
of wit will make a man of parts paſs for a comb. 
By this modeſty, I do not mean timidity, and/awks, 
ward baſhfulneſs. On the contrary, be inwardly 
firm and ſteady, know your own value, whatever it 
may be, and act upon that principle; but take great 
care to let nobody diſcover, that you do know your. 
own value. Whatever real merit you have; 'othet 
people will diſcover; and people always magnify 
their own diſcoveries, as they leſſen thoſe of others. 

For God's ſake, revolve all theſe things ſeriouſly 
in your thoughts, before you launeh out alone into 
the ocean of Paris. Recolle& the obſervations that 
you have yourſelf made upon mankind, compare 
and connect them with my inſtructions, and then act 
ſyſtematically and conſequentially from them; not a 
Jour layournte. Lay your little plan now, which 
you will hereafter extend and amp by your 
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own obſervations, and by the advice of thoſe who 


ecan never mean to miſlead Py I mean N Harte 


and myſelf 


— 
4 1 


— 
th. * 1 4 


L B r TER VI. 


London, May the 25th, O. 8. 1750 | 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


" RECEIVED yeſterday ye our letter of the 2th, 

N. S. from Naples, to which place I find you 
Sie travelled: claſſically, exitically, and da virtuoſo. 
You did right, for whatever is worth ſeeing at all, 
is worth ſeeing well, and better than moſt people-ſer 
it. It is a poor and frivolous. excuſe, when any 
thing curious is talked of, that one has ſeen, to ſay, 
1 ſaw it, but really F did not much mind it. Why 


did they go to fee it, if they would not mind it? or 


why would they not mind it. when. they ſaw it 2 Now 
you are at Naples, 3 paſs part of your time there, 
en honnete homme, rbato cavaliere, in the court, 
and the beſt companies. I am told that ſtrangers 
are received with the utmoſt hoſpitality at Prince 
que lui il fait bonne chere, et que madame la 
Princeſſe Sn chere entiere; mats que Ja chair” eſt plus 
que hazardee ou mortifiee meme; which in plain Eng- 
liſh means, that ſhe is not only tender, but — 

If this be true, as I am pretty ſure it is, one may 


-fay to her in a literal ſenſe, juvenumque prodis, abi 


ga cura. 
Mr. Harte 13 me that you are cloathed in 


ſumptuous, apparel; a young fellow ſhould be fo, 
eſpecially abroad, where fine cloaths are ſo generally 


the faſhion. Next to their being ſine, they ſhould 


be well made, and worn eafily ; for a man is only 
the Jeſs genteel for a fine coat, if in wearing it he 
ſhows a regard for it, and f is not as eaſy in it as if it 
were a plain one, 


h 1 thank 
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I thank you for your drawing, which I am impa- 
tens to be and which 1 ſhall hang up in a new gal- 
tery that J am building at Blackheath, and very fond 
of.; but I am ſtill more impatient for another copy, 
which I wonder I have not yet received, I mean the 
copy of your countenance. I delieve, were that a 
whole length, it would ſtill fall a good deal ſhort of 
the dimenſions of the drawing after Dominichino, 
which you ſay is about eight feet high; and I take 
you, as well as myſelf, to be of the family of the 
Piccolomini, Mr. Bathurſt tells me; that he thinks 
you rather "ies than I am: if fo, you may very 
poſſibly get up to five feet eight inches, which 
would 3 for, though I would with you five 
feet ten. In truth, what do I not wiſh you, that 
has a tendency to perfection: ? I fay a tendency only, 
for abſolute perfection is not in human nature, ſo 
that it would be idle to wiſh it. But I am very wil. 
ling to compound for your coming nearer to perfecti- 
on, than the generality of your cotemporartes: 
without a compliment to you, I think. you bid fait 
for that. Mr. Harte affirms, (and if it were con- 
ſiſtent with kis character, would I believe ſwear) that 
you have no vices of the heart; you have nndoubt= 
edly a ſtock both of ancient and modern learning; 
which, I will venture to ſay, nobody of your age 
has, and which muſt now daily inereaſe, do what you 
will. What then do you want towards that practi- 
cable degree of perfection Which I wiſn you? No 
thing, but the knowledge, the turn, and the man- 
ners of the world; 1 mean the beau monde. Theſe, - 
it is impoſſible that you can yet have quite right; 
they are not given, they muſt be learned. But then 
on the other hand, it is impoſſible not to acquire 
them, if one has a mind to them; for they are ac. 
quired inſenfibly, by keeping good company," if one 
has but the leaſt attention to their characters and 
manners. Every man becomes, to a certain 


What the people he * converſes with are. He 


catches 
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catches their air, their manners, and even their way 
of thinking. If he obferves with attention, he wilt 
catch them ſoon, but if he does not, he will at 
long run contract them inſenſibly. I know nothing 
in the world but poetry, that is not to be acquired 
by application and care. The ſum total of this, is 
a very comfortable one for you, as it plainly amounts 
to this, in your favour ; that you now want nothing 
but what even your pleaſures, if they are liberal ones, 
will teach you. I congratulate both you and myſelf, 
upon your being in ſuch a ſituation, that, excepting 
your exerciſes, nothing is now wanting but pleaſures 
to complete you. Take them, but (as I am ſure 
you will) with people of the firſt faſhion, wherever 
you are, and the buſineſs is done; your exerciſes at 
Paris, which I am ſure you will attend to, will ſup- 

ple and faſhion your body; and the company you 
will keep there, will, with ſome degree of obſervation 
on your part, ſoon give you their air, addreſs, man- 
ners, in ſhort, le ton de la bonne compagnie. Let not 
thoſe conſiderations, however, make you vain; they 
are only between you and me: but as they are very 
comfortable ones, they may juſtly give you a manly 
aſſurance, firmneſs, a ſteadineſs, without which a 
man can neither be well bred, or in any light appear 
to advantage, or really what he is. They may 
juſtly remove all timidity, awkward: baſhfulneſs, low 
diffidence of one's ſelf, and mean abject complaiſance 

to every or any body's opinion. La Bruyere ſays, 
very truly, on ne vaut dans ce monde, ce que lou veut 
. valoir, It is a right principle to proceed upon in the 
world, taking care only to guard againſt the appear- 
ances, and outward ſymptoms of vanity. Your 
whole then, you ſec} turns upon the company you 
keep for the future. I have laid you in variety of 
the beſt at Paris, where, at your arrival, you will 
find a cargo of letters, to very different ſorts of 
people, as beaux eſprits, ſgavants, et belles dames. 
e le oth Theſe, - 


O HIS SON: 26 
Theſe, if you will frequent them, will form you, 
not only by their examples, but by their advice, 
and admonitions in private, as I have deſired them 
to do; and conſequently add to what you ming _ 
only one thing now needful. . * 

Pray tell me what Italian books you have 8 
and 9 that language ts now become familiar to 
you. Read Ariofto and Taflo thorough, and then 
you will have read all the Italian poets, who, in my 
opinion, are worth reading. In all events, when 
you get to Paris, take a good Italian maſter to read 
Italian with you three times a week; not only to keep 
What you have already, which you would otherwiſe 
forget, but alſo to perfect you in the reſt. It is a 
great pleaſure, as well as a great advantage, to be 
able to ſpeak to people of all nations, and well, in 
their own language. Aim at perfection in every 
thing, though in moſt things it is unattainable; 
however, they who aim at it, and perſevere, will 
come much nearer it, than thoſe, whoſe lazineſs and 
deſpondency makes them give it up as unattainable. 
Magnis tamen excidit auſis is a degree of praiſe which 
will always attend a noble and ſhining temerity, and 
a much better ſign in a young fellow, than ſerpere 
bumi, tutus nimium timiduſque procelle. For men, 
as well as women, 


Born to be controuled, | 
Stoop to the forward and the bold. 


A man who ſets out in the world with real timidity 
and diffidence, has not an equal chance for it; he 
will be diſcouraged, put by, or trampled upon. 
But, to ſucceed, a man, eſpecially a young one, 
| ſhould have inward firmneſs, ſteadineſs, and intre- 
pidity; with exterior modeſty, and ſeeming diffi- 
dence. He muſt modeſtly but reſolutely, aſſert his 
own rights and privileges. Suaviter in modo but, 
fortiter in re. He ſhould have an apparent frank- 


neſs, and openneſs, but with -inward caution and 
I enen 
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cloſeneſs. All theſe things will come to you by fre- 
quenting and obſerving good company. And by 
good company I mean that fort of company, which 
is called good company by every body of that place. 
When all this is over, we ſhall meet; and then we 
will talk over, te à tte, the various little finiſhing 
ſtrokes, which converſation and acquaintance occafi- 
onally ſuggeſt, and which cannot be methodically 
written. | | 
Tell Mr. Harte that I have received his two let- 
ters of the 2d and 8th, N. S. which, as ſoon as I 
hav received a third, I will anſwer. Adieu, my 
dear | I find you will do. ; Fi 


E EF E R VII | 
| London, June the 5th, O. S. 1750, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


* 


F HAVE received your picture, which I have 
long waited for with impatience ; I wanted to ſee 
your countenance, from whence I am very apt, as 
] believe moſt people are, to form ſome general api- 
nion of the mind.” If the painter has taken you, as 
well as he has done Mr. Harte, (for his picture is 
by far the moſt like 1 ever ſaw in my life) I draw 
good concluſions from your countenance, which has 
both ſpirit and fineſſe in it. In bulk you are pretty 
nell increaſed fince I ſaw you; if your height is not 
ancreaſed in proportion, I defire that you will make 
haſte to complete it. Seriouſſy, I believe that your 
exerciſes at Paris will make you ſhoot up to a goad 
ſize z your legs, by all accounts, ſeem to promiſe it. 
Dancing excepted, the wholeſome part, is the beſt 
part of thoſe academical exerciſes. I degraiſſent leur 
bomme. A propos of exerciſes; I have prepared every . 
thing for your reception at Monſieur de la Guerini- 
ere's, and your room, Sc. will be ready at your ar- 
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rival. I am ſure you muſt be ſenſible how much 
better it will be for you to be interne in the Acade- 
my, for the firſt ſix or ſeven months at leaſt, than to 
be en buͤtel garni, at ſome diſtance from it, and 
obliged to go to it every morning, let the weather be 
what it will, not to mention the loſs of time too; 
beſides, by living and boarding in the Academy, 
you will make an acquaintance with half the young 
fellows of faſhion at Paris; and in a very little while 
be looked upon as one of them in all French com- 
panies; an advantage that has never yet happened 
to any one Engliſhman that I have known. I am 
ſure you do not ſuppaſe that the difference of the 
expence, which is but a trifle, has any weight with 
me in this reſolution. You have the French lan- 
guage ſo perfectly, and you will acquire the French 
tournure ſo ſoon, that I do not know any body like- 
ly to paſs their, time ſo well at Paris as yourſelf. 
Our young countrymen, have generally too little 
French, and too bad addreſs, either to preſent them- 
ſelves, or be well received in the beſt French compa- 
nies; and, as a proof of it, there is no one inſtance 
of an Engliſhman's having ever been ſuſpected of a 
gallantry with a French woman of condition, though / 
every French woman of condition is more than ſuſ- 
pected of having a gallantry. But they take up 
with the diſgraceful and dangerous - commerce of 
proſtitutes, actreſſes, dancing women, and that ſort 
of traſh; though, if they had common addreſs, bet- 
ter atchievements would be extremely eaſy, Un 
arrangement, which is in plain Engliſh a gallantry, 
is, at Paris, as neceſſary a part of a woman of faſhi- 
on's eſtabliſhment, as her houſe, table coach, Cc. 
A young fellow muſt therefore be a very awkward 
one, to be reduced to, or of a very fingular taſte; 
to prefer drabs and danger to a commerce (in the 
courſe of the world. not diſgraceful) with a woman of 
health, education, and rank. Nothing ſinks a young 


man into low company, both of women and men, 
| | 2 ; ſo . 
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fo ſurely as timidity, and diffidence of himſelf. If 
he thinks that he ſhall not, he may depend upon it, 
| he will not pleaſe. But with proper endeavours to 
pleaſe, and a degree of perſuaſion that he ſhall, it is 
almoſt certain that he will. How many peo le does 
one meet with every where, who with very mode- 
rate parts, and very little 2 puſh them 
ſelves pretty far, ſingly by being ſanguine, enter-⸗ 
priſing, and perſevering? They will take no denial 
from man or woman; difficulties do not diſcourage 
them; repulſed twice or thrice, they rally, they 
charge again, and nine times in ten prevail at laſt. 
The fame means will much ſooner, and more certain- 
ly, attain the ſame ends, with your parts and know- 
ledge. You have a fund, to be ſanguine upon, and 
good forces to rally. In buſineſs, (talents ſuppoſed) 
nothing is more effectual, or ſucceſsful, than a good, 
though concealed, opinion of one's ſelf, a firm reſo- 
lution, and an unwearied perſeverance. None but 
madmen attempt impoſſibilities; and whatever is 
poſſible, is one way or another to be brought about. 
If one method fails, try another, and ſuit your me- 
thods to the characters you have to do with. At 
the treaty of the Pyrences, which Cardinal Mazarin, 
and Don Louis de Haro, concluded, dans l' Iſle des 
Faiſans; the latter carried ſome very important points 
by his conſtant and cool perſeverance, - | 
The Cardinal had all the Italian vivacity and im- 
patience; Don Louis all the Spaniſh phlegm and te- 
naciouſneſs. The point which the Cardinal had 
moſt at heart, was, to hinder the re- eſtabliſnment of 
the Prince of Condé, his implacable enemy; but he 
was in haſte to conclude, and impatient to return to 
court, where abſence is always dangerous. Don 
Louis obſerved this, and never failed at every con- 
ference to bring the affair of the Prince of Condé 
upon the labis. The Cardinal for ſome time refuſed 


even to treat upon it; Don Louis, with the ſame 


m Heid, as conſtantly perſiſted, till he at laſt pre- 
vailed; 
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vailed; contrary to the intentions and the intereft 
both of the Cardinal and of his court. Senſe muſt 
diſtinguiſh between what is impoſſible, and what is 
only difficult; and ſpirit and perſeverance will get 
the better of the latter. Every man is to be had 
one way or another, and every woman almoſt any 
way. I muſt not omit one thing, which is previouſly 
neceſſary to this, and indeed to every thing elle ; 
which is attention, a flexibility of attention; never 
to be wholly, engroſſed by any paſt or future object, 
but inſtantly directed to the preſent one, be it what 
it will. An abſent man can make but few obſerva- 
tions; and thoſe will, be disjointed and imperfe& 
ones, as half the circumſtances muſt neceſſarily eſcape 
him. He can purſue nothing ſteadily, becauſe his 
abſences make him loſe his way. They are very 
diſagreeable, and hardly to be tolerated in old- age; 
but, in youth, they cannot be forgiven. . If you find 
that you have the leaſt tendency to them, pray 
watch yourſelf very carefully, and you may prevent 
them now ; but if you let them grow into a habit, 
you will find it very difficult to cure them hereafter z 
and a worſe diſtemper I do not know, _, 
- I heard with great ſatisfaction the other day, from 
one who has been lately at Rome, that.nobody was 
better received, in the beſt companies, than your- 
ſelf. The ſame thing, I dare fay, will happen to 
you at Paris; where they are particularly kind to 
all ſtrangers, who will be civil to them, and ſhow a 
deſire of pleaſing. But they muſt be flattered a 
little, not only by words, but by a ſeeming prefe- 
rence given to their country, their manners, and 
their cuſtoms ;- which is but a very ſmall price to 
pay for a very good reception. Were I in Africa, 
J would pay it to a negro for his wood-will. Adieu. 
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. Hh. OG 
4 i 2 London, June the 1 i, O. 8. 1750, 


- 


MY DEAR FRIEND, ER 
HE Preſident Monteſquieu (whom you will 
be acquainted with at Paris) after having laid 


* 4 a G [9 


down in his book, de “ Efprit des Loix, the nature 


and principles of the three different kinds of go- 
vernment, vi. the democratical, the monarchical, 
and the deſpotic; treats of the education neceſſary 
for each reſpective form. His chapter upon the 


education proper for the monarchical, I thought 


worth tranſcribing, and ſending to you. You will 


obſerve that the monarchy which he has in his eye 


is France. | | 
Ce n'eſt point dans les maiſons publiques ou 
Pon inſtruit Penfance, que l'on regoit dans les monar- 


= 


chies la principale education ; c'eſt lorſque Pon en- 


" 8 


tre dans le monde que Peducation en quelque fagon 


commence. La eſt Pecole de ce que Fon appelle 
Phonneur, ce maitre univerſe], qui doit partout nous 
conduire. 6 5 

C'eſt 1a que l'on voit et que Pon entend toujours 


trois choſes, qu'il faut mettre dans les vertus une 


certaine 


— WHY 
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* In monarchies the principal branch of educa- 


tion is not taught in colleges or academies. It com- 


mences, in ſame meaſure, at our ſetting out in the 
world; for this is the ſchool of what we call honour, 


that univerſal preceptor, which ought every where 


to be our guide. 


Here it is that we conſtantly hear three rules or 


maxims, viz. that we ſhould have a certain noble- 
nels 
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certaine nobleſſe, dans les mœurs une eertaine fran- 
chiſe, dans les manieres une certaine politeſſe. 
Les vertus qu'on nous y montre ſont toujours. 
moins ce que Pon doit aux autres, que ce que Fon ſe 
doit à ſoi-meme, elles ne ſont pas tant ce qui naus 
appelle vers nos concitoyens, que ce qui nous en 
diſtingue. | | | Ns 
On n'y juge pas les actions des hommes commes 
mais comme belles; comme juſtes, mais 
comme grandes; comme raiſonnahles, mais comme 
extraardinaires, 6 JET > 
Des que Phonneur y peut trauver quelque choſe 
de noble, il eſt ou le juge qui les rend lagitumes, ou 
le ſaphiſte qui les juſtifie. fy e ce 
Il permet la galanterie lars qu'elle ef unie à Videe 
du ſentiment du cœur, ou a l'idẽe de conquete; et 
c'eſt la vraie raiſon pour laquelle les mœurs ne ſont 
jamais fi pures dans les monarchies, que dans les 
gouvernemens republicains. i, 
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neſs in our virtues, a kind of frankneſs in our morals, 
and a particular politeneſs in our behaviour. © 
The virtues we are here taught, are leſs what we 
owe to others, than to ourſelves; they, are not ſo 
much what draws us towards ſociety, as what diſtin- 
uiſhes us from our fellow citizens. £ 
Here the actions of men are jud ed, not as vir- 
tuous, but as ſhining z not as juſt, but as great, 
not as reaſonable, but as extraordinary. _ | 
When honour here meets with any thing noble in 
our actions, it is either a judge that approves them, 
or a ſophiſter by whom they are excullt. 55 
It allows of gallaritry, when united with the idea 
of ſenſible affection, or with that of conqueſt ; this 
is the reaſon why we never meet with ſo ſtrict a 
| purity of morals in monarchies, as in republican 
governments, - | 


It 
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Il permet la ruſe, lorſqu' elle eſt jointe à Videe de 
la grandeur de Veſprit ou de la grandeur des affaires, 
comme dans la politique aun les fineſſes ne Poffen- 
ſent pas. | 

Il ne defend Padulation que lorſqu'elle eſt ſeparse 
de Pidee d'une grande fortune, et neſt jointe qu*au 
ſentiment de fa propre baſſeſſe. 
A Pegard des mœurs, j'ai dit que education des 
monarchies doit y mettre une certaine franchiſe. On 

y veut donc de la verite dans les diſcours. Mais 
eſt - ce par amour elle? point du tout. On la veut 
parce qu'un homme qui eſt accoutume a la dire 
paroit Etre hardi et libre. En effet, un tel homme 
ſemble ne dependre que des choſes, et non pas de 


la maniere dont un autre les recoit. 
Ceſt 


/ 


It allows of cunning and craft, when joined with 
the notion of greatneſs of ſoul or importance of 
affairs; as, for inſtance, in politics, with die fineſſes 
it is far from being offended. 

It does not forbid adulation, but when ſeparate 
from the idea of a large fortune, and connected only 
with the ſenſe of our mean condition, 

With regard to morals, I have obſerved, that the 
education of monarchies ought to admit of a certain 
frankneſs and open carriage, Truth therefore in 
_ converſation is here a neceſſary point. But is it for 
the ſake of truth? By no means. Truth is requiſite 
only, becauſe perſon habituated to veracity has an 
air of boldneſs and freedom. And indeed, a man 
of this ſtamp ſeems to lay a ſtreſs only on the things 
themſelves, not on the manner in which they are re- 
ceived. | 


Hencg i 
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 Ceſt ce qui fait qu autant que Fon y recommande 
cette eſpece de franchiſe, autant on y meępriſe celle 
du peuple, qui n'a que la veritẽ et la 1 pane | 
objet. 

— Peducation dans les e * a 
les manieres une certaine politeſſe. Les hommes 
nẽs pour vivre enſemble, ſont nes auſſi pour ſe plaire: 
et celui qui n' obſerveroit pas les bienſẽances, cho- 
quant tous ceux avec qui il vivroit, ſe decrediteroit 
| - point qu il deviendroit n * faire — 

ien. 5 

Mais ce neſt pas dune ſource 11 pure que la poli- 
teſſe a coutime de tirer ſon origine. Elle nait de 
| Penvie de ſe diſtinguer. C'eſt par orgueil que nous 
ſommes polis: nous nous ſentons flates d'avoir des 
manieres que prouvent qui nous ne ſommes pas dans 
la baſſeſſe, et que nous n'avons pas vecu avec cette 
ſorte de gens que Von a abandonnẽs dans tous les 

ages. | 
Dans 


— —— — 


- Hawes it is, that in proportion as. this kind of | 
frankneſs is commended, that of the common peo- 
ple is deſpiſed, which has nothing but truth and 
ſimplicity for its obſec. 

In fine, the education of monarchies requires a a 
certain politeneſs of behaviour. Man, a ſociable 
animal, is formed to pleaſe in ſociety; and a perſon 
that would break through the rules of decency, ſo 
as to ſhock thoſe he converſed with, would loſe the . 
_ efteem, and become incapable of doing any 
8 

But politeneſs, n ſpeaking, does not derive 
its original from ſo pure a ſource. It riſes from a 
deſire of diſtinguiſning ourſelves. It is pride that 
renders us polite : we are flattered with being taken 
notice of for a behaviour that ſnews we are not of a 
mean condition, and that we have not been bred up 


with 
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Dans les monarchies la politeſſe eſt naturaliſte à 
la cour. Un homme exceſhvement grand rend tous 
les autres petits. De la les egards que l'on doit a 
tout le monde; de-la nait la politeſſe, qui flatts | 
autant ceux qui font polis que ceux a Pegard de qui 
ils le font, parce qu'elle fait comprendre qu'on eſt de 
la cour, ou qu'on eſt digne d'en etre. 850 2 
_ Fair de la cour conſiſte à quitter fa grandeur 
propre pour une grandeur empruntee. Celle=ci flatte 
plus un courtifan que la frenne meme. Elle donne 
une certaine modeſtie ſuperbe qui ſe repand au- loin, 
mais dont Porgueil diminue inſenſiblement, a 
portion de la diftance ou Fon eft de la ſource de cette 
grandeur. © 

On trouve à la cour une delicatefſe de gout: en 
toutes choſes, qui vient d'un uſage continue} des ſu- 
perfluitss d'une grande fortune, de la variets et fur- 
tout de la laflitude des plaiſirs, de la multiplicité, 
de 


— 


with thoſe who in all ages are conſidered as the ſcum 
of the people. 
Politeneſs, in monarchies, 3 18 nll at court, 

one man exceſſively great renders every body elſe 
little. Hence that 1 which is paid to our fel- 
low ſubjects; hence that politeneſs, equally pleaſing 

to thoſe by whom, as to thoſe towards whom, it is 
practiſed; becauſe it gives people to underſtand, 
that a perſon actually belongs, or at leaſt deſerves to 
belong, to the court. | 

A. court air conſiſts in quitting a real for a bor- 
rowed greatneſs. The latter pleaſes the courtier 
more than the former. It inſpires him with a certain 
diſdainful modeſty, which thews itſelf externally, 
but whoſe pride inſenſibly diminiſhes in proportion 
to its diſtance from the ſource of this greatneſs. _. 
At court we find a delicacy of taſte in every thing, 
a delicacy arifing from the conſtant uſe of the ſuper- 


fluities 


7 
/ 
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de la confuſton mime des — 2 orquelle 
ny apreables y ſont toujours regu 9 

Oel ſur toutes ces choſes que que Feducation fo porte 
pour faire ce qu'on appelle Phonnete homme, qui a 
toutes les qualitẽs et toutes les vertus que For de- 
mande dans ce ment. 

La, Fhonneur fe mslant - pattout entre has - 
toutes les facons de penſer et toutes ſes Milvieres de 
ſentir, et dirige meme les princt 3; 

Cet honneur biſarre fait que les vertus ne | Cott 
que ce qu'il veut et comme il les vent ; il met de 
{on chef des regles à tout ce qui nous eſt preſerit ; 
i étend ou il borne nos devoifs a fa fantaiſie, ſoit 
qu' ils atent leur ſource dans la i cry dans la poli- 
tique, ou dans la morale. 

II n'y a rien dans la monarchie que les loix, la reli- 
gion, et Phonneur preſcrivent tant que Pobeiſlance 
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fluities of life, from the variety, and eſpeeially the 
ſatiety of pleaſures, from the multiplicity and even 
confuſion of fancies, which, ieee 


are ſure of being well received. 


Theſe are the things which properly fall within the 
province of education, in order to form what we call 
4 man of honour, a man poſſeſſed of all the qualities 
and virtues requiſite in this kind of government. 

Here it is that honour interferes with every thing, 


mixing eben with —————— Mr. and 
directing their very principles, 


To this whimſical honour it is owing that the vir- 
tues are only juſt what it pleaſes ; it adds rules of | 
its own invention to every thing preſcribed to us; it 
extends or limits our duties according to its owtv 


fancy; whether they proceed from religion politics 


or morality. 


There is nothing ſo nn ineuleated in monar- 
chies by the laws, by religion, and honour, as ſub- 


miſhon 


incapable of ſerving him. 
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aux volontẽs du Prince: mais cet honneur, nous 


dicte que le Prince ne doit jamais nous preſcire une 
action qui nous deſhonore, parce qu'elle nous ren- 
droit incapable de le ſer vir. 
Gruillon refuſa d'aſſaſſinier le Due de Guiſe, mais 
il offrit a Henri Trois de ſe battre contre lui. Apres 
la Saint Barthelemi, Charles Neuf ayant écrit à tous 
les gouverneurs de faire maſſacrer les Huguenots, le 
Vicomte Dorte, qui commandoit dans Bayonne, ëcri- 
vit au Roi: Sire, je n'at. trouvẽ parmi les habitans 
« et les gens de guerre, que de bons citoyens, de 
tc braves ſoldats, et pas un bourreau; ainſi eux et 


« moi ſupplions votrẽ Majeſte d employer nos bras 


e et nos vies à choſes faiſables. Ce grand et gene- 
reux courage regardoit une lachete. comme une choſe 
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miſſion to the Prince's will; but this very. honour 


tells us, that the Prince never ought to command a 


diſhonourable action, becauſe this would render us 

Crillon refuſed to aſſaſſinate the duke of Gaile, 
but offered to fight him. After the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew, Charles IX. having ſent orders to the 
governors in the ſeveral provinces for the Hugonots 


to be murdered. Viſcount Dorte, who commanded 


at Bayonne, wrote thus to the king: Sire, among 
the inhabitants of this town, and your Majeſty's 
troops, I could not find ſo much as one executioner; 
they are honeſt citizens and brave ſoldiers. We 
jointly therefore beſeech your Majeſty to command 
our arms and lives in things that are practicable. 
This great and generous ſoul looked upon a baſe 
action as a thing impoſſible. 1 1 

| | T here 


— 


n n'y a rien que 8 1 . 1 
Nobleſſe, que de ſervir le Prince à la guerre. E 
effet, c eſt la profeſſion. diſtinguee, - parce que ſes 
haſards, ſes ſucces, et ſes malheurs meme conduiſent 
à la grandeur. Mais en impoſant cette loi, Phon- 
neur veut en etre Parbitre, et s'il ſe trouve e 
exige ou permet qu on ſe retire chez ſoi. | 
u Il veut qu'on puiſſe indifferemment aſpirer aux 
emplois — refuſer ; il tient cette liberts au deflus 
F nene fortune eme, ; 
I“ honneur a donc ſes regles 8 et redu- 
cation eſt obligee de sy contormer, Les principales 
ſont, qu' il nous eſt bien permis de faire cas de.n6- 
tre fortune, mais qu'il nous eſt ſouverainement e 
du d'en faire aucun de notre vie. 

La ſeconde eſt, que lorſque nous avons ẽtẽ une 
foi places dans un rang, nous ne devons rien faire, ni 

en the 75 e ee 
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There is nothing chat honour. r more frongly: re- 
commends to the Nobility, than to ſerve their Prince 
in a military capacity. And indeed this is their fa- 
vourite profeſſion, becauſe its. dangers, its ſucceſs, 
and even its miſcarriages, are the road to grandeur. 
Let this very law of its own making, honour chuſes 
to explain; and in ay of ny allies. it requires or 
permits us to retire. / 
It inſiſts alſo that we ſhould be at liberty either to 
ſeek or to reject employments; a liberty which it 
prefers even to an ample fortune. 2 
© Honour therefore has its ſupreme laws, to which 
education is obliged to conform. The chief of theſe 
are, that we are permitted to ſet a value upon our 
fortune, but are abſolutely. forbidden to ſet any ppen 
our lives. 
The ſecond is, that when we are raiſed to a poſt 
or preferment, we ſhould never do or permit any 
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fouffrir qui faſſe voir que nous dus tenons ineri· 
eurs à ce rang ene <4 19791 9D 20 ide. 
Lua troifieme, que Es hoſe Ee Thiöflndr det, 
ſont plus tigoureuſement defendues, Jorſque les Leir 
ne concourent point à les proſcrire, et què celles qu'il 
<exige ſont plus fortement exigees el Leix 
ne le demandent 5 5 ug wruſeg 10 ogiks 
1 | Ning 10 72 e wn 
Thou gh our 1 gverkment di ers eb nHderably from 
hs F ch, inaſmuch as we have fed laws, and 
conſtitutional barriers, for the ſecurity of out Ubettics 
and properties; yet the Preſident's obſervations hold 
pretty near as true in England, as in France. Though 
Monarchies may differ a good deal, Kings differ 
very little. Thoſe- who are abſolute deſire to con- 
tinue ſo, and thoſe who are not endeavour to be- 
come ſo; hence, the ſame maxims and manners al- 
moſt in all courts : voluptuouſneſs and profuſion 
encouraged, the one to fink the people into indo- 
lence, the other into poverty, conſequently into de- 
pendency. The court is called che world here, as 
well as at Paris; and nothing more is meant, 
ſaying that a man knows the world, than that lie 
-knows courts. In all courts you muſt expect to 
meet with connections without friendſhip, enmities 
without hatred,” heneur without virtue; appeatanees 
ſaved, and realities ſacrificed; good manners, With 
bad morals; » and all vice a. virtue G diſguiſed, 
ae whoever N only 4 ne: Ar pot both, would 
159/91" 0! 1: knew 
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know neither, when he firſt met them at court. 'It 
is wel] that you ſhould know the map of that coun- 
try, that when you come to travel n it, you may 
do it with greater ſafety 

From all this, you in of yourſelf draw this ob. 
vious concluſion, that you are in truth but now go- 
ing to the great and important ſchool, the world ; to 
which Weſtminſter and Leipfig were only the lire 

preparatory ſchools, as Mary le-bone, Wandſor, &. 
are to chart! What you have already acquired; will 
only place you in the ſecond form of this new ſeh60l, 
inftead of the firſt. But if you intend, as 1 ſuppoſe 
you do, to get into the ſhell,-you have very differ 
ent things to learn from Latin and Grec; and 
which require much more ſagacity and attention, 
than thoſe two dead languages: the language of pure 
and fimple nature, the language of nature variouſſy 
modified,” and corrupted by paſſtons;, prejudiees, 


and habits: the language of ſimulation, Mk ng . - 


lation; very hard, but very 'neceſſary to decypher. 
Homer has not Half ſo many, nor ſo. difficult dia- 
lects, as che great book + of the ſchoel you are now 


going to. Obſerve therefore progreſſively and with / 


the gtcareſt attention,” what the beſt ſcholars in the 


form immediately above you do, and ſe 20 till you | 


Ser ne the ſhell yourſelf. Adieu. 


Pray tell Mr; Harte that I have eclved ia letter 


;6f the 25th May N. S. and that I adviſe him never 


- take the Englifh news-writers literally, Who ne- 


er yet inſerted any one thing quite right. I have 
both his patent and his' wee in Both which he 
is Walter, let the 1 N 25 n AR they 


plan yo 1s that 
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EY E T T E R N. 


6 July the gth, O. 8. 1 50 
Mx DEAR FRIEND, 


SHOULD not deſerve. that e en in re- 
turn from you, if I did not freely and explicitly 
inform you of every corrigible adele, which I may 
either hear of, ſuſpect, or at any time diſcover in 
you. Thoſe who in the common courſe of the world 
will call themſelves your friends; or whom, accord- 
ing to the common notions. of friendſhip, you may 
poſſibly think ſuch, will never tell you of your faults, 
ſtill leſs of your weakneſſes. But on the contrary, 
more deſirous to make you their friend, than to 
prove themſelves yours, — will flatter both, and, 
in truth, not be ſorry for either. Interiorly, moſt 
people enjoy the inferiority of their beſt friends. 
The uſeful and eſſential part of friendſhip, to you, 
is reſerved ſingly for Mr. Harte and myſelf; our re- 
lations to you ſtand pure, and unſuſpected of all 
private views, In whatever we ſay to you, we can 
have no intereſt but yours. We can have no com- 
petition, no jealouſy, no ſecret envy or malignity. 
MWe are therefore authoriſed to repreſent, adviſe, 
And remonſtrate; and your reaſon muſt tell you that 
you ought to attend to, and believe us. 

L am credibly informed, that there is Ri a con- 
ſiderable hitch or hobble in your enunciation; and 
that when you ſpeak faſt, you ſometimes ſpeak. un- 
intelligibly. I have formerly and frequently laid 
my thoughts before you ſo fully upon this ſubject, 
that J can ſay nothing new upon it now. I muſt 
therefore only repeat, that your whole depends upon 

it. Your trade is to ſpeak well, both in public and 
in private. The manner of your ſpeaking is full as 
important as the matter, as more people have ears 


to 


/ 
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to be tickled, than underſtandings to judge. Be | 


your productions ever ſo good, they will be of no 
uſe; if you ſtifle and ſtrangle them in their birth. 
The beſt compoſitions of Corelli, if ill executed, 
and played out of tune, inſtead of touching, as they 
do when well performed, would only excite the in- 
dignation of the hearers, when murdered by an un- 
ſkilful performer. But to murder your on pro- 
ductions, and that coram populo, is a Medean cnuelty, 
which Horace abſolutely forbids. Remember of 
what importance Demoſthenes, and one of the 
Gracchi, thought enunciation; read what ſtreſs Cice- 
ro, and Quintilian lay upon it; even the herb-wo- 
men at Athens were correct judges of it. Oratory 
with all its graces, that of enunciation in particular. 
is full as neceſſary in our government, as it ever was 
in Greece or Rome. No man can make a fortune 
or a figure in this country, without ſpeaking, and 
ſpeaking well in public. If you will perſuade, you 
muſt firſt pleaſe; and if you will pleaſe, you muſt 
tune your voice to harmony, you muſt articulate 
every ſyllable diſtinctly, your emphaſes and cadences 
muſt be ſtrongly and mopay marked; and the | 
whole together muſt be graceful and engaging if 
you do not ſpeak in that manner, you had much 
better not ſpeak at all. All the learning you have, 
or ever can have, is not worth one groat without it. 
It may be a comfort, and an amuſement to you in 
your cloſet, but can be of no uſe to you in the 
world. Let me conjure you therefore, to make this 
your only object, till you have abſolutely conquered | 
it, for that is in your power; think of nothing elſe, 
read and ſpeak for nothing elſe. Read aloud, though 
alone, and read articulately and diſtinctly, as if you 
were reading in public, and on the moſt important 
occaſion. 'Recite pieces ' of eloquence, declame 


| ſcenes of tragedies to Mr. Harte, as if he were a 


numerous audience. If there is any particular 
conſorunt which you kad; a difficulry in articula- 


ting. 
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ting, as I thin you had with the R. , Utter it mil- 
lions and millions of times, till you- have uttered it 
right. Never ſpeak quick, till you have firſt learn- 
ed to ſpeak well. he hort, lay aſide every book 
and every thou gut, that does not directly tend to 
this great objec, abſolutely ane of _— Sms 
fortune and figure 1201 
The next thing neceſſary i in your deſtination, in 
uriting cortectly, elegantly, and in a good hand 
too; in which three particulars, I; am ſorry to 
tell you, that you hitherto fail. Your, hand- writing 
is a very bad one, and would make a ſcurvy. figure 
in an office- book of letters, or even in n lady's 
pocket - book. But that fault is eafily cured by 
care, ſince every man, who has the uſe of his eyes 


and of his right hand, C272 74h tat . 
An le plkas es. As to the correctneſs 


and elegancy of your writing, attention to grammar 
does the one, and to the beſt authors the Ocker 
In your letter to me of the 27th, June, N. S. you. 
omitted the date of the place, ſo that I only con- 
jectured from the contents that you were at Rome. 
Thus L have, with the truth and freedom of the 
tendereſt affeRion, told you all your defects, at 
lealt all that I know or have heard of. Thank God 
they are all very curable, they muſt be cured, and 
1 am {ure 1 you will cure them. That once 2 no- 
thing remains for you to acquire, or for me to wiſh 
vou, but the turn, the manners, the addreſs and the 
graces of the polite world; which experience, obier- 
| vation, and good company will inſenſibly give you. 
Few people at your age. have read, feen, and known, 
ſo much-as you have, and conſequently few, are ſo, 
near as yourſelf to what I call perfection, by. which 
{ only mean, being very near as well as the . beſt. 
Far, therefore, from being diſcouraged by what. you 
ſtill want,, what you already have ſhould. encourage 


By. ut 


| 1 - | f you 
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vou Ae and convince you that by attempt · 
ing you will inevitshly, obtain it. The difpculties 
which. you have ſurmounted were much greater than 
any you baer, to encounter. Till very lately your 
way has been only, through thorns and bryars; the 
few that now remain are mixed with roſes. Pleaſure 
is now the principal remaining part of your edutati- 
on. It vill ſoften and poliſh your manners; it will 
make vou. putſue and at. laſt, overtake. the graces, 
Dlealure is neceſſarily, reciprocal ; no one feels, who, 
does net at the ſame time give it. To be pleaſed, - 
one muſt pleaſe. What pleaſes you in others, Will 
in general pleaſe them in you. 1 is indiſputably 
the ſeat of the grags ; they will eyen court you, 1 


EE TT. , 


you are not too coy. Frequent and obſerve the beſt 


companies there, and you will ſoon be naturalized 


among them; you will ſoon find. how particularly 
attentive they are to the correctneſs and elegancy of 
their language, and to the graces of their enuncia- 
tion; they would even call the underſtanding of a 
man in queſtion, who ſhould neglect, or not know 
the infinite advantages, ariſing from them. Warrer, 
reciter, diclamer,. bien; are ſerious ſtudies among 
them, and well deſerve to be ſo every where. The 
converſations. even among the women frequently 
turn upon the elegancies, and minuteſt delicacies of 
the French language. An enjouement, a gallant turn 
prevails in all. their companies, to women, with 
whom they neither are, nor pretend to be, in love 
but ſhould you (as may very poſſibly happen) fall 
really in love there, with ſome woman of faſhion and 
ſenſe, (for I do not ſuppoſe you capable of falling 
in love with a trumpet) and that ybur rival, with-, 
out half your parts or knowledge, ſhould get the 
better of you, merely by dint of manners, eniaue- 
ment, badinage, &c. how would you regret not have: | 
ing ſufficiently attended to thoſe. accompliſiments 


which you deſpiſed as ſuperficial, and trifling, but 


| which. ants would then find of real conſequence in the 
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courſe of the world! And men, as well as women, 
are taken by thoſe external graces Shut up your 
books then now as # buſineſs, and open them only as 
a pleaſure : but let the great book of the world be 
your ſerious ftudy ; read it over and over, get it by 
heart, adopt its ſtyle, and make it your ow. 
When I caſt up your account, as it now ſtands, I 
rejoice to ſee the balance ſo much in your ' favour ; 
and that the items per contra are ſo few, and of 
ſuch a nature that they may be very eaſihy cancell- 
ed. By way of debtor and creditor, it ſtands thus: 
Creditor. By French. Debtor: To Engliſn. 
German. ” Enunejation, 
Italian. 4 * | Manners. An 


Ethics. 
Hiſtory. 


Nature. | TY 

| Jus) Gentiom. 0 ä en 
Publicum. | fi) 
This, my dear friend, is a very true account, and 
a very encouraging one for you. A man who owes 
ſo little, can clear it off in a very little time, and if 

he is a prudent man will ; whereas a man, who by 
long negligence owes a great deal, deſpairs of ever 
being able to pay; i and therefore never looks 1 into his 

accounts at all, 1 
When you go to Genoa, pray obſerve carefully all 
the environs of it, and view them with ſomebody, | 
who can tell you all- the fituations and operations 
of the Auſtrian army, during that famous ſiege, if 
it deſerves to be called one; for in reality the town 
never was beſieged, nor had the Auſtrians any one 
thing neceſſary for a ſiege. If Marquis Centurioni, 
who was laſt winter in England, ſhould happen to be 


there, go to him with my compliments, and he will 
ſhew you all imaginable civilities. 


1 cools 
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I could have ſent you” ſome letters to „ | 
but that I knew Mr. Mann would be of more uſe to 
you than all of them. Pray make him my compli- 
ments. Cultivate your Italian, while you are at 
Florence; Where it is ſpoken in its utmoſt purity, 
but ill pronounced. | 
Pray fave me the ſeed of ſome of the beſt melons 

Fou eat, and put it up dry in paper. Vou need not 

ſend it me; but Mr. Harte will bring it in his 
pocket when he comes over. I ſhould likewiſe be 

lad of ſome cuttings of the beſt figs, eſpecially | 
A Fica gentile, and the Maltheſe; but as this is 
not the ſeaſon for them, Mr. Mann will, I dare ſay, 
| undertake that commiſſion, and ſend ther me at the 
proper time by Leghorne. Adieu. Endeavour to 
pleaſe otbers, and divert yourſelf as much as ever 
you can, en bonnete et galant Homme. 
P. S. I ſend you the incloſed to deliver to Lord 
| Rochford upon your arrival at l 5 


EE 
Landes Augul the th o.. 1750 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


INCE your letter from Sieans; which gave 

me a very imperfe& account both of your ill- 
neſs and your recovery, I have not received one 
word either from you or Mr. Harte. I impute this 
to the careleſsneſs of the poſt fingly ; and the great 
diſtance between us at preſent, expoſes our letters to 
thoſe accidents. But when you come to Paris, from 
whence the letters arrive here very regularly, I ſhall | 
inſiſt upon Jour — to me n _ a 

N ll 
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week; and that, upon the, ſame, day, for inſtance, 
every Thurſdey, that J may Fnqy by What mail, to 
expect your letter, I.chall alſo require you to be 
more minute. in your, account of yourſelf thay you 
have hitherto, been, or than I LE required; be- 
cauſe of the informations „ received from 
time to time from Mr. Tarte. At Paris you will be 
out of your time, and muſt, ſet up, for yourſelf: it 
is then that 1 ſhall be. very; ſclieitous to know how 
you carry on your buſineſs, While. Mr. Harte was 
your, partner, the care was his thare, and the profit. 
yours; But at Paris, it: you wall have the latter, you 
muſt take the former along with it. It will be quite 
2 new world to you; very different from the little 
world, that you have hitherto ſeen; and you will 
have much more to do in it. Tou mult keep your 
little accounts conſtantly. every morning, if you 


would not have them run into confuſion, and ſwell 


to a bulk that would frighten you from ever looking 
into them at all. You muſt allow ſome time for 
learning what you do not know, and ſome for keep- 
ing what you do know: and you muſt leave a great 
deal of time for your pleaſures; which (J repeat 
it again) are now become the moſt neceſſary part of 
your education, It is by converfations, dinners, 
ſuppers, entertainments, Sc. in the beſt companies, 


that you muſt be formed for the world. Les MAanieres, 


les agremens, les graces, cannot be learned by theory; 
they are only to be got by uſe among thoſe who have 
them; and they are now the main object of your 
life, as they are the neceſſary ſteps to your fortune. 
A man of the beſt parts, and the greateſt learning, 
if he does not know: the world by his own experience 
and obſervation, will be. very abſurd; and, conſe- 
quently, very unwelcome in company. He may 
fay very good things; but they Will probably be 
ſo ill timed, miſplaced, or improperly addreſſed, 
that he had much better held his tongue. Full of 
his 
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. own matter, and uninformed of, or inattentive 
to, the particular circumſtances and ſituations of the 
company, he vents it indiſcriminately: he puts ſome 
people out of countenance; he ſhocks others); and 
frightens all, who dread what may come out next. 
The moſt general rule that; I can give you tor the 
world, and which your experience will convince you 
of the. truth of, is, never to give the tone to the 
company, but to take it from them; and to labour 
more to put them in conceit with themſelves, than 
to make them admire, you. Thoſe whom you can 
make like themſelves deren. will, . Wen Janne 
like you very well. 

A de- mongle, Who, vitloue know, | any” 
thing of the world by experience, has forme@ a 9 
tem of it in his duſty: cell, lays it down, for exam 
ple, that (from the general nature of mankind} 
flattery is pleaſing. He will therefore flatter! But 
hm! ? Why, indiſeriminately. And, inſtead of re- 

iting and heightening the piece judiciouſſy, with 

loft colours, and a delicate pencil; with a coarſe 
bruſh, and a great deal of white-waſh; he daubs and 
beſmears the piece he means to adorn, ' His flattery 
offends even his patron; and is almoſt too groſs for 
his miſtreſs. - A man of the world knows the force! 
of flattery as well as he does; but then he knows 
how, when, and where to give it; he propurfigtls! | 
his doſe to the conſtitution of the patient. He flat- 
ters by application, by inference, by compariſon, 
by hint; and ſeldom directly. In the courſe of the 
world there is the ſame difference, in every: thing,” 
between ſyſtem and practice. © = 

I long to have you at Paris, which is to be your 
great ſchool; you will be then in a manner within 
reach of me. 
Tell me, are you perfectly 9 or do yo 
till find any remaining complaint upon your jungs? 
Your diet ſhould be cooling, and at the ſame time 
| nouriſhing. Milks of 'all kinds are Proper for you ; 


vines 
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wines of all kinds bad. A great deal of gentle, and 


no violent, exerciſe, is good for you. Adieu. 
Gratia, Fama, et valetudo contingat abunde, 


1. E b T. E A KI 


London, OR the 220d ©. S. 1750. 
NMT DEAR FRIEND, SES 


Hs letter will, I am perſuaded, find you, 
and I hope afely, arrived at Montpelier; 
from whence I truſt that Mr. Harte's indiſpoſition 
will, by being totally removed, allow you to get to 
Paris Before Chriſtmas. You will there find two 
people, who, though both Engliſh, 1 recommend 
in the ſtrongeſt manner poſſible to your attention; 
and adviſe you to form the moſt intimate connections 
with them both, in their different ways. The one 
is a man, whom you already know ſomething of, 
but not near enough: it is the earl of Huntingdon; 
who, next to you, is the trueſt object of my affecti. 
on and eſteem; and who (I am proud to ſay it) 
calls me, and conſiders me as his adopted father. 
His parts are as quick, as his knowledge is exten- 
five; and if quality were worth putting into an ac- 
count, where every other item is ſo much more va- 
| Juable, his is the firſt almoſt in this country: the 
figure he will make in it, ſoon after he returns to it, 
will, if Il am not more miſtaken than ever I was in 
my life, equal his birth and my hopes. Such a 
connection will be of infinite advantage to you; and, 
can aſſure you, that he is extremely diſpoſed to 
ſorm it upon my account, and will, I hope and be- 
lieve, detire to . and cement it upon your 
QUWn. 
In our parliamentary verninbnt, ne ion are 
abſolutely neceſſary; and, if prudently formed, and 
ably maintained, the ſucceſs of them 1s infallible. 


There 
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There are two ſorts of connections, which I would 
always adviſe you to have in view. The firſt I will 
Call — ones; by which I mean thoſe, where the 
two connecting parties reciprocally find their ac- 
count, from pretty near an equal degree of parts and 
abilities. In thoſe there muſt be a freer communi- 
cation; each muſt ſee that the other is able, and be 
convinced that he is willing to be of uſe to him. 
Honour muſt be the principle of ſuch connections 
and there muſt be a mutual dependance, that pre- 
ſent and ſeparate intereſt ſhall not be able to break 
them. There muſt be a joint ſyſtem. of action; and 
in caſe of different opinions, each muſt recede a lit- 
tle, in order, at laſt, to form an unanimous one. 
Such, I hope, will be your connection with. lord 
Huntingdon. Lou will both come into parliament 
at the ſame time; and, if you have an equal ſhare 
of abilities and application, you and he, with other 


young people, whom you will natutally aſſociate, 


may form a band which will be reſpected by any ad- 
miniſtration, and make a figure in the public. The 
other ſort of connections I call unequal ones; that 
is, where the parts are all on one ſide, and the rank 
and fortune on the other. Here, the advantage is 
all on one ſide; but that advantage muſt be ably 
and artfully concealed. Complaiſance, an engaging 
manner, and a patient toleration of certain airs of 
ſuperiority, muſt cement them. The weaker party 
muſt be taken by the heart, his head giving no 
hold; and he muſt be governed, by being made to 
believe that he governs. Theſe people, ſkilfully led, 
give great weight to their leader. I have formerly | 
pointed out to you a couple that I take to be proper 
objects for your ſkill; and you will meet with twen- 
ty more, for they are very rife. 

The other perſon, whom I recommend to vou. is 
.a woman, not as a woman, for that is not immedi- 


| _ ately my buſineſs; beſides, I fear that ſhe is turned 


of fifty. It is lady Hervey, whom. I directed you 
| to 
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to call upon at Dijon; but who, to my great joy, 
becauſe to your great advantage, paſſes all this win- 
ter at Paris. She has been bred. all her life at 
courts; of which ſhe has acquired all the eaſy good · 
breeding, and politeneſs, without the frivoloutneſs; 
She has all: the reading that a woman ſnould have; 
and more than any woman need have; for fle u 
derſtands Latin perfectly well, though ſhe wiſely | 
conceals it. As ſhe will look upon pu as her ſon, 
I deſire that you will look upon her as my delegate: 
truft, conſult, and apply to her without reſerve. 
No woman ever had more than ſhe has, le ton de la 
par faitement boune compagnie, les manteres engageantes, 
er le je ne ſpais quoi qui plait. Deſire her to reprove 
and correct any, and every, the leaſt error and inac- 
curacy in your manners, air, addreſs; e No woman 
in Europe can do it ſo well; none will do it more 
Wege or in a properer, and more obliging man- 
In ſuch a caſe ſhe will not put you out of 
eee by telling you of it in. company; but 
either intimate it by ſome ſign, or wait for an op- 
portunity when you are alone together. She is alſo 
in the beſt French company, where ſhe will not only 
introduce, but puff you, if 1 may uſe ſo low a word. 
And I can aſſure you, that it is no little help, in 
the beau monde, to be puffed there by a faſhionable 
uoman. I ſend you the incloſed billet to carry her, 
only as à certificate of the identity of your perſon, 
which I take it for „ 8 the could not _ 


' 


in. £31211 1 | 
e would be t much- aper to receive a 
whole letter from me, without any mention of the 
exterior ornaments neceſſary for a gentleman, as 
manners, elocution, air, addreſs, graces, Sc. that, 
to comply with your expectations, Iwill touch upon 
them; and tell you, that, when you come to Eng- 
land, I will ſhow you. ſome people whom I do 
not -now care to name, raiſed to the higheſt 
ſtations ſingly by thoſe exterior and adventiti- 
| 2 ous 
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ous ornaments 3.” whoſe purts would never have 


entitled them to the ſmalleſt office in the — 
Are they then neceſſary; and wortk | 
or not? You will ſee many inſtances of this bind at 


Paris, particularly" a glaring one, of à perſon 
raiſed to the higheſt poſts and dignities in France, 
as well as to be abſolute ſbvereign of the beau unde, 
ſingly dy the graces of i [perſon and addteſs; by 


woman's chit chat, accompanied with important 
geſtures; by an impoſi ing air, and pleafi ng aberd. 
Nay, by theſe helps he even paſſes for a wit, though 
he hath certainly no uricommon ſhare of it. 1 wil 
not name him, becauſe it would be very imprudent 
in you to Ho it. A young fellow, at his firſt en- 


trance into the bear . muſt not offend the king 


de fatto there, It is very often more neceflary to 
conceal contempt than reſentment, the formet bein 
over gen but the latter ſometimes forgot. 
There is a ſmall quarto book, efttitled, Heirs 
Cb pie de ln France, lately publithed* by le 
Prefident Henault ;/ a man of parts and learning, 


with whom you will probably get acquainted at Pa- 
ris. I defire that it may always lie upon your table, 


for your recourſe as often as you read Hiſtory. The 
Chronology, though chiefly relative to the hiſtor 
of Fane, is not fingly confined to it; but the mit 
intereſting events of all the reſt of Europe are ne 
inſerted, and many of them adorned by ſhort,” 


ty, and juſt reflections. The new edition of 2 


Meimoires de Sully, in three" *aarto volumes, 1s alſo 


extremely well worth your: reading, as it will give 


you a clearer and truer notion of one of the moſt in 
tereſting periods of the French hiſtory; than yon can 
vet have formed; ftom All che other books you may 
have read upon the ſubject-. That Pine, mean 
Hey: e Foren act 2 che TED 
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and virtues of a hero, and of a King; and ict 
of a man. The laſt are the moſt rarely ſeen 3 -may 
you poſſeſs them all ! Adieu. | 
Pray make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and 
let him know that J have this moment received his 
letter of the 12th, N. S. from Antibes. It requires 
no immediate anſwer, I ſhall therefore delay mine 
till 1 have another from him. Give him the en- 
cloſed wer received from Mr. Eliot. 


* i * 
N EPIC W 1g 


L. E E TL XII. 


n November the. iſt, 0. 8. 1 7 50. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HOPE that this letter will not find you ill at | 

Montpelier, but rather be ſent after you from 
thence to Paris, where, I am perſuaded that Mr. 
_ Harte. could find as good — for his leg as at 
Montpelier, if not better; but if he is of a different 
opinion, I am ſure you ought to ſtay there as long as 
he defires. ._ 

While you are in F rance, I could wiſh that the 
hours you allot for hiſtorical amuſement, ſhould be 
entirely devoted to the hiſtory of France. One always 
reads hiſtory to moſt advantage, in that country to 
which it is relative; not only books, but perſons being 
ever at hand, to ſolve the doubts and clear up diffi- 
culties. . I do by no means adviſe you to throw away 
your time in ranſacking, like a dull antiquarian, the 
minute and unimportant parts of remote and fabu- 
lous times. Let blockheads read what blockheads 
wrote. And a general notion of the hiſtory of 
France, from the conqueſt of that country by the 
Franks, to the reign of Lewis the XIth, is ſufficient 
for uſe, conſequently ſufficient for you. There are, 
however, in thoſe remote times, ſome remarkable 
Kras, that deſerve more e particular attention; I mean 


thoſe 


thoſe in which a ankle BR hos ER in 
the conſtitution and form of government. As for 
example, the ſettlement of Clovis in Gaul, and 
the form of government which he then oſtabliſhed; 
for, by the way, that form of government differed 
in this particular from all the other Gothic govern- 
ments, that the people neither collectively nor by 
repreſentatives, had any ſhare in it. It was a mix- 
ture of monatchy and ariſtocracy ; and what Mefe w 
called the-ftates general of France, econſiſted only of 
the Nobility and Clergy, till the time of Philip le 

Bel, in the very beginning of the fourteenth centu- 
ry; who firſt called the people to thoſe aſſemblies, 
by no means for the good of the people, who were 
only amuſed by this pretended honour; but, in 
truth, to check the Nobility and Clergy, and induce 
them to grant the money he wanted for his 
profuſion: this was a ſcheme of Enguerrand 
de Marigny, his miniſter, Wh governed both 
him and his kingdom to ſuch a degree, as to 
be called the co-adjutor and governor of the 
kingdom: Charles Martel laid aſide [theſe aſſem- 
blies, and governed by open force. Pepin reſtored _ 
them, and attached them to him, and with them 

the nation; by which means he depoſed Chil- 


deric and mounted the throne; This is a ſecond 


period worth your attention. The third race of 
Kings, which begins with Hugues Capet, is a third 
period. A judicious reader of hiſtory will ſave him- 
ſelf a great deal of time and trouble, by attending 
with care only to thoſe intereſting periods of hiſtory, 
which furniſh remarkable events and make æras; 
and going flightly over the common run of events. 
Some people read hiſtory, as others read the Pil- 
grim's Progreſs; giving equal attention to, and j in- 
diſcriminately loading their memories with every 
part alike. But I would have you read it in a dif- 
ferent manner: take the ſhorteſt general hiſtory you 
can find of every country and mark down in that 
Vol. II. 1 hiſtory 
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'hiſtory the moſt important periods, ſuch as con- 
_ "queſts, changes of Kings, and alterations of the form 
of government; and then have recourſe to more ex- 
tenſive hiſtories, or particular treatiſes, relative to 
thoſe great points. Conſider them well, trace up 
their cauſes, and follow their con ſequences. For 
inſtance, there is a moſt excellent, though very ſhort 
hiſtory of France, by le Gendre. Read that with 
attention, and you will know enough of the general 
hiſtory; but when you find there ſuch remarkable 
periods as are above mentioned, conſult Mezeray, 
and other the beſt and minuteſt hiſtorians, as well as 
political treatiſes upon thoſe ſubjects. In later times, 
Memoirs, from thoſe of Philip de Commines, down 
to the innumerable ones in the reign of Lewis the 
XIVth, have been of great uſe, and thrown great 
light upon particular parts of hiſtory. 
Converſation in France, if you have the addreſs 
and dexterity to turn it upon uſeful ſubjects, will ex- 
ceedingly improve your hiſtorical knowlege; for 
people there, however claſſically ignorant they may 
be, think it a ſhame to be ignorant of the hiſtory of 
their own country: they read that, if they read no- 
thing elſe, and having often read nothing elſe, are 
proud of having read that, and talk of it willingly; 
even the women are well inſtructed in that ſort of 
reading. I am far from meaning by this, that you 
ſhould always be talking wiſely, in company, of 
books, hiſtory, and matters of knowledge. There 
are many companies which you will, and ought to 
keep, where ſuch converſations would be miſplaced 
and ill- timed; your own good ſenſe muſt diſtinguiſn 
the company, and the time. You muſt trifle with 
triflers; and be ſerious only with the ſerious, but 
dance to thoſe who pipe. Cur in theatrum Cato ſevere 
veniſii ? was juſtly ſaid to an old man: how much 
more ſo would it be to one of your age? From the 
moment that you are dreſt, and go out, pocket all 
| | your 
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your nowledge with your watch, and never pull it 
out in company unleſs deſired: the producing of 
the one unaſked, implies that you are Weary of the 
company; and the producing of the other unrequir- 
ed, will make the company weary of you. Com- 
pany is a republic too jealous of its liberties, to 
ſuffer a dictator even for a quarter of an hour; and 
yet in that, as in all republics, there are ſome few 
who really govern; but then, it is by ſeeming to diſ- 
claim, inſtead of attempting to uſurp the power: 
thaf is the occaſion in which manners, dexterity, ad- 
dreſs, and the undefineable je ne ſais quoi triumph 


if properly exerted, their conqueſt is ſure, and the 


more laſting for not being perceived. Remember, 
that this is not only your firſt and greateſt, but 
to be almoſt your only object, while you are in 
France. N „ 

I know that many of your countrymen are apt to 
call the freedom and vivacity of the French, petu- 
lancy and ill: breeding; but ſliould you think ſo, I 
deſire upon many accounts that you will not ſay ſo: 
Jadmit that it may be ſo, in ſome inſtances of petits 


maitres 6tourdis, and in ſome young people unbroke m 


to the world; but I can aſſure you, that you will 
find it much otherwiſe with people of a certain 


\ 


rank and age, upon whoſe: model you will do very 
well to form yourſelf, We call their ſteady aſſurance 

impudence; Why? Only, becauſe what we call 
modeſty is awkward baſhfulneſs, and mauvaiſe honte. 
For my part, I ſee no impudence, but, on the con- 
trary, infinite utility and advantage, in preſenting 
one's ſelf with the ſame. coolneſs and unconoern, in 
_ any, and every company; till one can do that, Lam 
very ſure that one can never preſent ane's. {elf well. 
Whatever is done under concern and embarrafiment, 
muſt be ill done; and, till a man is abſolutely eaſy 
and unconcerned in every company, he will never be 
thought to have kept good, nor be very welcome in 
W Wn 
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it. A ſteady aſſurance, with ſeeming modeſty, is 
poſſibly the moſt uſeful qualification that a man can 


have in every part of life. A man would certainly 


make a very conſiderable fortune and figure in the 
world, whoſe modeſty and timidity ſhould often, as 
baſhfulneſs always does, put him in the deplorable 
and lamentable ſituation of the pious ZEneas, when, 
obſtupuit ſteteruntque come; ef vox JO Bart . 
Fortune on well as women) 


Born to be LY 
N to the forward and the bold. 


8 and intrepidity, under the white banner of 


ſeeming modeſty, clear the way for merit, that would 


other wiſe be diſcouraged by difficulties in its journey; 
whereas barefaced impudence is the noiſy and bluf- 
tering harbinger of a worthleſs and ſenſeleſs uſurper. 
You will think that I ſhall never have done re- 
commendingto you theſe exterior worldly accompliſh- 
ments, and you will think right, for I never thall.; 

they are of too great conſequence to you, for me to 
be indifferent or negligent. about them: the ſhining 


part of your future figure and fortune, depends now 


wholly upon them. Theſe are the acquiſitions which 
muſt give efficaey and ſucceſs to thoſe you have al- 
ready made. To have it ſaid and believed, that you 
are the moſt learned man in England, would be no 
more than was ſaid and believed of Dr. Bentley: but 


to have it ſaid, at the ſame time, that you are alſo the 


beſt bred, moſt polite, and agreeable man in the king- 

dom, would be ſuch a happy compoſition of a charac- 
ter, as I never yet knew any one man deſerve; and 
which 1 will endeavour, as well as ardently- wiſh, that 
you may. . Abſolute perfection is, I well know, unat- 
tainable ; but I know too, that a man of parts may 
be unweariedly aiming at, and arrive pretty near it. 
Try, wo perſevere. Adieu. Tier 


ET: 


* 
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+ Lzoikdons | Nov. 5th, O. 8. 1750. 5 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


EFORE you get to Paris, where You! will. 

ſoon be left to your own diſcretion, if you have 
any, it is neceſſary that we ſhould: underſtand, one 
another thoroughly ; which is the moſt probable way 
of preventing diſputes. Money, the cauſe of much 
miſchief in the world, is the cauſe of moſt — | 
between fathers and ſons; the former commonly 


thinking, that they cannot give too little, and. the he 


latter, that they cannot have enough; both equally. 
in the wrong. You muſt do me the juſtice to ac- 
knowledge, that 1 have hitherto neither ſtinted, nor 
grudged any expence that could be of uſe, or real 
pleaſure to you; and I can aſſure you, by the way, 
that you have travelled at a much more conſiderable 
expence than I did myſelf : but I never ſo much as 
thought of that, while Mr. Harte was at the head of, 
your finances, being very ſure, that the ſums granted 
were ſ{crupulouſly applied to the uſes for which Oo 

were intended. But the caſe will ſoon be altere 
and you will be your own receiver and treaſurer, 
However, I promiſe you, that we will not quarrel 
ſingly upon the quantum, which ſhall be chearfully 
and freely granted; the application and appropria- 
tion of 1t will be the material point, which,j am now. 
going to clear up, and finally ſettle with you. Iwill 
fix, or even name, no ſettled allowance, though I well 
know in my own mind, what would be the proper 
one; but I will firſt try your draughts, by which I 
can in a good degree judge of your conduct. This 
only I tell you in general, that, if the channels 
through which my money is to go are the proper 
ques, the ſource ſhall not be ſcanty ; but ſhould it 
deviate : 
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deviate into dirty, muddy, and obſcure ones, (which 


by the bye it cannot do for a week, without my 
knowing it) I give you fair and timely notice, that 


the ſource will inſtantly be dry. Mr. Harte, in 


eſtabliſhing you at Paris, will point out to you thoſe 
proper channels; he will leave you there upon the 
foot of a man of faſhion, and I will continue you 


upon the ſame; you will have your coach, your yalet 


de chambre, your own'footman, and a valet de place; 
which by the way is one ſervant more than I had, 
I would have you very well dreſt, by which L mean, 
dreſt as the generality of people of faſhion are; 
that is, not to be taken notice of, for being either 
more or leſs fine than other people: it is by being 
well dreſt, not finely dreſt, that a gentleman ſnould 
be diſtinguiſhed, You muſt frequent les 8 
which expence I ſhall willingly ſupply. 

play, des petits jeux de commerce, in mixed companies; 

_ that article is trifling ; I ſhall pay it chearfully, All 
the other articles of pocket-money are very incon- 
fiderable at Paris, in compariſon of what they are 
here; the filly cuſtom of giving money wherever 


one dines or ſups, and the expenſive importunity of 


ſubſcriptions, not being yet introduced there. Hav- 
ing thus reckoned up all the decent expences of a 
gentleman, which I will moſt readily defray; I 
come now to thoſe which I will neither bear nor ſup- 


ty. The firſt of theſe is png; which though I. 


have not the leaſt reaſon io ſuſpect you of, I think it 
neceſſary eventually to e you, that no conſider- 
ation in the world ſhall ever make me pay your play- 
debts: ſhould you ever urge to me that your honour 


is pawned, I ſhould moſt immoyeably anſwer you, 


that it was your honour, not mine, that was pawned; 


and that your creditor might e' en take the pawn for 
the debt. 


Low company, and low pleaſures, are always much 


more coſtly than liberal and elegant ones. The diſ- 
gracefu] riots of a rn are much more expenſive, 
| as 


muſt 
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as well as diſhonourable, than the (ſometimes par- 
donable) exceſſes in good company. I muſt abſo- 
lutely hear of no tavern ſcrapes and ſquabhles. 

I come now to another and very material point; 
I mean women; and 1 will not addreſs myſelf to 
you upon this ſubject, either in a religious, a moral, 
or a parental ſtyle. 1 will even lay aſide my age, 
remember yours, and ſpeak to you, as one man of 
pleaſure, if he had parts too, would ſpeak to another. 
I will, by no means, pay for whores, and their 
never · failing conſequences, ſurgeons; nor will I. 
upon any account, keep ſingers, dancers, actreſſes, 
and id genus omne; and, independently of the ex- 
pence, I muſt tell you, that ſuch connections would 
give me, and all ſenſible people, the utmoſt contempt 
for your parts and addreſs: a young fellow muſt 
have as little ſenſe as addreſs, to venture, or more 
properly to ſacrifice, his health, and ruin his fortune, 
with ſuch ſort of creatures; in ſuch a place as Paris 
eſpecially, where gallantry is both the profeſſion and 
the practice of every woman of faſhion, To ſpeak 
plainly ; I will not forgive your underſtanding c—$ 
and p—s; nor will your conſtitution forgive them 
you. Thoſe diſtempers, as well as their cures, - fall 
nine times in ten upon the lunga This argument, 
Jam fure, ought to have weight with you; for 1 
proteſt to you, that if you meet with any ſuch acci- 
dent, I would not give one year's purchaſe for your 
life, Laſtly, there is another ſort of expence that I 
will not allow, only becauſe it is a filly one; I mean 
the fooling away your money in baubles at toy-ſhops, 
Have one handſome ſnuff-box (if you. take ſnuff ), 
and, one handſome ſword; but then no more very 
pretty and very uſeleſs things. <: 


By what goes before, you will eafily perceive, that 
I mean to allow you whatever is neceſſary, not only 
for the figure, but for the pleaſures of a gentleman, 
and not to ſupply the profuſion of a Rake. This, 
you mult confeſs, does not favour of either the ſeve- 


rity 
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rity or parſimony of old-age. I confider this agree 
ment between us, as a ſubſidiary treaty on my part, for 
ſervices to be performed on yours, I promiſe you, 
that 1 will be as punctual in the payment of the ſub- 
ſidies, as England has been during the laſt war; but 
then I give you notice, at the ſame time, that I 1 re- 
quire a much more ſcrupulous execution of the 
treaty on your part, than we met with on that of our 
allies; or elſe that payment will be ſtopped, 1 hope 
that all that J have now ſaid, was abſolutely unneceſ- 
ſary, and that ſentiments more worthy and more no- 
ble than pecuniary ones, would of themſelves have 
pointed out to you the conduct I recommend; but, 
in all events, I reſolved to be once for all explicit 
with you, that in the worſt that can happen, you 
may not plead ignorance, and complain that! had not 
ſufficiently explained to you my intentions. 
Having mentioned the word Rake, I muſt ſay a 
word or two more upon that ſubject, "becauſe young 
people too frequently, and always fatally, are apt to 
miſtake that character for that of a man of pleaſure ; 
whereas, there are not in the world two characters 
more different. A rake is a compoſition of all the 
loweſt, moſt ignoble, degrading, and ſhameful vices ; 
they all conſpire to diſgrace his character, and to ruin 
his fortune; while wine and the p—x contend which 
thall ſooneſt, and moſt effectually deſtroy his conſti- 
tution. A diſſolute, flagitious footman, or porter, 
makes full as good à rake as a man of the firſt qua- 
lity. By the bye, let me tell you, that in the wildeſt 
part of my youth, I never was a rake, but, on the 
contrary, always deteſted and deſpifed the character. 
A man of pleaſure, though 5 always fo ſcrupu- 
| tous as he ſhould be, and as one day he will wiſh, he 
had been, refines at leaſt his pleaſures by taſte, ac- 
companies them with decency, and enjoys them with 
dignity. Few men can be men of pleaſure, every - 
man may be arake. Remember that I ſhall know 
every thing you ſay or do at Paris, as exactly as if, 
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by the force of magic, I could follow you every 
where, like a Sylph or a Gnome, inviſible myſelf. 
Seneca ſays, very prettily, that one ſhould aſk no- 
thing of God, but what one ſhould be willing that 
men ſhould know; nor of men, but what one ſhould = 
be willing that God ſhould . know; I adviſe you to 9 
ſay nor do nothing at Patis, but what you would be DE. 
willing that I ſhould know. I hope, nay 1 believe, 
that will be the caſe.. Senſe, 1 dare lay, you do not 
want; inſtruction, I am ſure, you have never want- 
ed; experience, you are daily gaining; all which 
together muſt inevitably (I ſhould think) make you 
both reſpectable et aimable, the perfection of a human 
character. In that caſe, nothing ſhall be wanting on 
my part, and you ſhall ſolidly experience all the 
extent and tenderneſs of my affection for you; 


” 


but dread the reverſe of both! Adieu. 


P. S. When you get to Paris, after you have been 
to wait on Lord Albemarle, go. to ſee Mr. Yorke, 
whom J have particular reaſons for deſiring that you 
ſhould be well with, as I ſhall hereafter explain to 
you. Let him know that my orders, and your own | 
inclinations, conſpired to make you deſire his friend. 
ſhip and protection. i e 
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„„ TER XIV 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HAVE ſent you fo many preparatory letters 
for Paris, that this, which will meet you there, 
all only be a ſummary of them all. | 

Yau have hitherto had more liberty than any body 
of your age ever had; and I muſt do you the 
juſtice to own, that you have made a better uſe of 
it than, moſt people of, your age would have done; 
but then, though you had not a gaoler, you had a 
friend with you. At Paris, you will not only be 
unconfined, but unaſſiſted. Your own good ſenſe, 
muſt be your only guide; I have great confidence 
in it, and am convinced that I ſhall receive juſt ſuch 
accounts of your conduct at Paris as I could wiſh ; 
for I tell you beforehand, that I ſhall be moſt mi- 
nutely informed of all that you do, and almoſt of 

all that you fay there. njoy the pleafares of 
youth, you cannot do better ; bit refine and dignify 
them like a man of parts: let them raiſe and not fink, 
let them adorn and. not vilify, your character; let 
them, in ſhort, be the pleaſures of a gentleman, and 
taken with your equals at leaſt, but rather with your 
ſuperiors, and thoſe chiefly. French. | 

Inquire into the characters of the ſeveral acade- 
micians, before you form a connection with any of 
them; And be moſt upon your guard againſt thoſe 

. moſt court to you. 

You cannot ſtudy much in the academy; but you 
may ſtudy uſefully there, if you are an œconomiſt of 
your time, and beſtow only upon good books thoſe 
quarters and halves of hours, which occur to every 
body in the courſe of almoſt very day; and 
which, at the year's end, amount to a every con- 

ſiderable ſum of time. Let Greek, without fail, 


\ - ſhare 
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ſhare ſome part of every. day: 1: do not! mean 
the Greek poets, the 5 of Anacreon, or ns 


tender complaints of Theocritus; or even the 
ter-like language of Homer's heroes, of whom all 


ſmatterers in Greek know ai little, quote often, and 
talk of always: but I mean Plato, Ariſtoteles, De- 
moſthenes, and Thucydides, whom none but adepts 


know. It is Greek that muſt diſtinguiſh you in the 


learned world, Latin alone will not. And Greek 
muſt be ſoußht to be retained; for it never occurs 


like Latin. When you read hiſtory, or other books 
of amuſement, let every language you are maſter of 
have its turn; ſo that you may not only retain, but 
improve in every one, I alſo deſire that you will 
converſe in German and Italian, with all the Ger- 


mans and the Italians, with whom you converſe at 
all. This will be a very agreeable and flattering. 


thing to them, and a very uſeful one to-you, 


Pray apply yourſelf diligently to your exerciſes; 


for though the doing them well is not ſupremel 


meritorious, the doing them ill, is illiberal, vulgar, 


and ridiculous. 
recommend theatrical repreſentations to 


which are excellent at Paris. The tragedies of Cor. | 


neille and Racine, and the-comedies of Moliere, well 
attended to, are admirable leſſons, both for the 
heart and the head. There is not, nor ever was 
any theatre comparable to the French. If the muſic 
of the French operas does not pleaſe your Italian ear, 
the words of them, at leaſt, are ſenſe and 


* is much more than J can ſay of any Italian 


opera that I ever read or heard in my life. 
* ſend you the encloſed letter of recommendation 
to Marquis Matignon, which I would have you de- 


liver to him as ſoon as you can: you will, I am ſure, 


feel the good effects of his warm friendſhip forme, 


and Lord Bolingbroke; who has alſo wrote to him 


upon your ſubject. By that, and by the other let - 
ters which I have ſent you, you will be at once 


ſo 
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ſo thoroughly introduced into the beſt French com- 
y, that you muſt take ſome pains if you will keep 
ad; but that is what I do not ſuſpect you of, 7 
Lou have, I am ſure, too much right ambition, to 
prefer low and diſgraceful company, to that of your 
| ſuperiors, both in rank and age. Tour character, 
and, conſequently, your fortune, abſolutely depends 
upon the company you keep, and the turn you take 
at Paris. I do not, in the leaſt, mean a grave turn; 
on the contrary, a gay, a ſprightly, but, at the 
fame time, an elegant and liberal one. | 
Keep carefully out, of all ſcrapes and quarrels 
They lower a character extremely; and are particu- 
larly dangerous in France; where a man is diſno- 
noured hy not reſenting an affront, and utterly ruined 
by reſenting it. The young Frenchmen are haſty, 
giddy, and petulant; extremely national, and avan- 
tageux. Forbear from any national jokes or reflecti- 
ons, which are always improper, and commonly un- 
juſt. The colder northern nations generally look 
upon France, as a whiſtling, ſinging, dancing, fri- 
volous nation: this notion is very far from being a 
true one, though many petit; maitres by their beha- 
viour ſeem to juſtify it; but thoſe very perils maitres, 
when mellowed by age and experience, very often 
turn out very able men. The number of great ge- 
nerals and ſtateſmen, as well as excellent authors, that 
France has produced, is an undeniable proof, that it. 
is not that frivolous, unthinking, empty nation nat 
northern prejudices ſuppoſe it. Seem to like and 
approve of every. thing at firſt, and I promiſe you. 
that you will like and approve. of m0 things at- 
terwards. 
expect that you will write to me conſtantly, 
once every week, which I defire may be every 
Thurſday : and that your letters may inform me of 
your perſonal tranſactions z not of what you ſee, but 
of whom you in and what you do. 1 
R. 
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Be your own monitor, now that you will have no 


other. As to enunciation, J muſt repeat it to you 


again and again, that there is no one thing ſo ne- 
ceſſary; all other talents, without” that, are owl 
"yy uſeleſs, except in your on cloſet. 
It ſounds ridiculouſly to bid you ſtudy with your 
dancing! maſter; and yet I do, The bodily carriage 


and graces are of infinite conſequence to way Dbdy, | 


and more particularly to you. 


Adieu for this _ wy: dear aha; Your's ten- 


uy e | Fj: 
a * TT E R xv. 
12 & Linde, Nov. thes rath, -_ 8. 1750 ; 
ur DEAR FRIEND, 


OU will. poflibly. think, that this letter turns 
| upon ſtrange, little, trifling objects; and you 
will think right, if you conſider them , ſeparately: 
but if you take them aggregately, you will be con- 
vinced, that as parts which conſpire, to form that 
whole, called the exterior of a man of faſhion, the 
are of importance. I ſhall not dwell now upon thoſe 


perſonal graces, that liberal air, and that engaging | 


Lorry which I have ſo often recommende 


you; but deſcend {till lower, to your dreſs, cleank- 5 


neſs, and care of your perſon, | 

When you come to Paris, you muſt take care to 
de extremely well dreſt ; that is, as the faſhionable 
people are; this does by no means conſiſt in the 
finery, but i in the taſte, fitneſs, and manner of wear- 

ing your cloaths: a fine ſuit ill made, and flat- 

ternly, or ſtifly worn, far from adorning, only ex- 


poſes the awkwardneſs of the wearer. Get the beſt 
French taylor to make your cloaths, whatever they 


are, in the faſhion, and to fit you: and then wear 
them, button them, or unbotton them, as the gen- 
teeleſt 


1 


— 
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tecleft people you ſee do. Let your man Jearn of 
the beſt ſriſenr to do your hair well, for that is a ve- 
ry material part of your dreſs. Take eare to have 
your ſtockings well gartered up, and your ſhoes Well 
buckled ; for nothing gives a more flovenly air to a 
wan than ul: dreſſed legs. In your perſen you muſt 
be accurately clean; and your teeth, hands, and 
nails, ſhould be ſuperlatively ſo: a ditty mouth 
has rea] ill conſequences to the owner, for it 
-infallibly cauſes the decay, as well as the into- 
lerable pain of the teeth; and it is very offen- 
five to his acquaintance, for it will moſt inevi- 
tably ſtink. I infiſt, therefore, that you waſh your 
teeth the firſt thing you do every morning, with 
a ſoft ſpunge and warm water, for four or five mi- 
nutes z and then waſh -your mouth five or fix times, 
Mouton, whom I deſire you will ſend for upon your 
arrival at Paris, will give you an opiate, and a liquor 
to be uſed ſometimes. Nothing looks more ordina- 
ty, vulgar, and illiberal, than dirty hands, and ug- 
ly, uneven, and ragged nails: I do not ſuſpect you 
of that ſhocking, awkward trick, of biting yours; 
but that is not enough; you muſt keep the ends 
them ſmooth and clean, not tipped with black, as 
the ordinary people's always are. The ends of — 
nails ſhou} 85 ſinall ſegments of circles, which, by 
a very little care in mY eutting, they-are very eafily 
brought to; every time that you wipe your hands, 
rub the ſkin round your nails, backwards, that it 
may not grow up, and ſhorten your nails too much. 
The cleanlineſs of the reſt of your perſon, which by 
the way will conduce greatly to your health, I refer 
from time to time to the bagnio. My mentionin 
theſe particulars ariſes (I freely own) from ſome baſe 
picion that the hints are not unneceſſary; for when 
you was a '{chool-boy, you were ſlovenly and dirty, 
above your fellows. I muſt add another caution, 
"which is, that upon no account whatever, you put 
your fingers, as too many people are e to do, in 
your 
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your noſe or ears. It is the moſt Braking ; ity; | 
vulgar rudeneſs, that can be offered to com 3 
it diſguſts one, it turns one's ſtemach; and, for my 
own part, I would much rather know that a wee 
finger were actually in his breeth, than ſee them in 
his noſe. Waſh your ears well every morning and 
blow your noſe in your handkerchief | whenever "you 
have occaſion; but by the way, without losking at it 
afterwards. There ſhould be in the leaſt, as well 48 
in the greateſt parts of a {gentleman les nanieres no- 
bles. Senſe will teach you ſome, obſervation others: 
attend carefully to the manners, the diction, che 
motions, of people of the firſt faſhion, and form your 
own upon them. On the other hand, obſerve à lit- 
tle thoſe of the vulgar, in order to 45d! them : for 
though the things which they ſay or do may be che 
ſame, the manner is always totally different; and in 
that, and nothing elſe, conſiſts the character iftie ofa 
man of faſhion. The loweſt peaſant ſpeaks, moves, 
dreſſes, eats, and drinks, as much as a man ef the 
firſt faſhion 3 but does them all quite differently; fo 
that by doing and ſaying moft things in a manner 
oppoſite to that of the vulgar, you have a 
chance of doing and ſaying them right. There ate 
gradations in awkwardneſs and vulgarifm, as there 
are in every thing elſe. Les nianteres de Robe, 
though not quite right, are ſtill better than les mani- 
eres Bourgeoiſes ; and theſe, though bad, are ſtill 
better than les manieres de Campagne. But the lan- 
guage, the air, the dreſs, and the manners of the 
court, are the only true ſtandard ; des manieres nobles, 
et d' un honnete homme. Ex pede Herculem 1s an old 
and true ſaying, and very applicable to our preſent 
ſubject; for a man of parts, who has been bred at 
courts, and uſed to keep the beſt company, will diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf, and is to be known from the vul- 
gar, by every word, attitude, geſture, and even look. 
cannot leave theſe ſeeming minucies, without re- 
peating to you the W of your carving _ 
whic 
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which is an article, little as it is, that is uſeful twiee 
every day of one's life; and the doing it ill is very 
troubleſome to one's ſelf; and very dilagreenbley of- 
ten ridiculous, to others. | 
Having ſaid all this, I cannot help. Wing, 

what a formal dull fellow, or a cloiſtered. pedant, 
would ſay, if they were to ſee this letter: they would 
look upon it with the utmoſt contempt, and ſay, 
that ſurely a father might find much better topics 
for advice to a ſon. I would admit it, if 1 had 
given you, or that you were capable of receiving no 
better; but if ſufficient pains have been taken to 
form your heart and improve your mind, and, as 1 
hope, not without ſucceſs, I will tell thoſe ſolid 
Gentlemen, that all theſe trifling things, as they 
think them, collectively form that pleaſing je ne 
ſcais quoi, that enſemble, which they are utter ſtran- 
gers to both in themſelves and others. The word 
amaible 3 is not known in their language, or the thing 
in their manners. Great uſage of the world, great 
attention, and a great deſire of pleaſing, can alone 
give it; and it is no trifle. It is from old people's 
. looking upon theſe things as trifles, or not thinking 
of them at all, that ſo many young people are fo 
aw ward, and ſo ill bred. Their parents, often 
careleſs and unmindful of them, give them only the 
common run of education, as ſchool, univerſity, and 


then travelling; without examining, and very often 


without. being able to judge, if taey did examine, 
what progreſs they make in any one of theſe ſtages. 
Then, they careleſsly comfort themſelves, and ſay, 
that their {ors will do like other people's ſons 3 and 
ſo they do, that is commonly very ill. They cor- 
rect none ot the childith, naſty tricks, Which they 
get at ſchool; nor the illiberab manners which they 
contract at the univerſity; nor the frivolous and ſu- 
perficial pertneſs, Which is commonly all that they 
acquire by their travels. As they do not tell them 
of theſe things, nobody elſe can; ſo they go on in 


| the 
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the practice of them, without ever hearing, or know- - 
ing, that they are unbecoming, indecent, and ſhock- 
ing. For, as I have often formerly obſerved to you, 
nobody but a father, can take the liberty to reprove - 
a young fellow grown up, for thoſe kind of inaccu- 
racies and improprieties of behaviour. The moſt 
intimate friendſhip, unaſſiſted by the paternal ſupe- 
riority, will not authorize it. I may truly fay, there- 
fore, that you are happy in having me for a ſincere, - 
friendly and quick-fighted monitor. Nothing will = 
_ eſcape me; I ſhall pry for your defects, in order to , 
correct them, as curiouſly as I ſhall ſeek for your 
perfections, in order to applaud and reward them; 
with this difference only, that I ſhall publicly men- 
tion the latter, and never hint at the former, but in 
a letter to, or a ele à itte with you, I will never put 
you out of countenance before company; and I 
hope you will never give me reaſon to be out of 
countenance for you, as any one of the above · men- 
tioned: defects would make me, Prætor non curat 
de minimis, was a maxim in the Roman law; for 
cauſes only of a certain value were tried by him; 
but there were inferior juriſdictions, that took cogs / 
nizance of the ſmalleſt. Now I ſhall try you, not 
only as Prætor in the greateſt, but as Cenſor in leſſer, | 
and as the loweſt ate in the leaſt caſes. : 
I have this moment received Mr. Harte's letter of 
the 1ſt November, new ſtile; by which I am very 
glad to find that he thinks of moving towards Paris, 
the end of this month, which looks as if his leg 
were better; beſides, in my opinion, you both of 
you only loſe time at Montpelier; he would find 
better advice, and 'you- better company, at Paris. 
In the mean time; I hope you go into the beſt com- 
pany there is at Montpelier, and there always is 
ſome at the Intendant's or the Commandant's. You 
will have had full time to have learned, les petites 
thanſons Languedociennes, which are exceeding pret- | 
ty ones, both words and tunes. I remember, Wen 
Vor. II. 9 k I was * 
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I was in thoſe parts, I was ſurpriſed at the differ- 


. ence which I found between the people on one fide, 
and thoſe on the other ſide of the Rhone. The Pro- 
venccauæ were, in general, ſurly, il}-bred, ugly, oy 


ſwarthy: the Languedociens the very reverſe; '$ 

chearful, well-bred,, handſome people. Adieu ! 

Yours moſt affectionately. 7 57 ; 
P. S. Upon reflection, 1 direct this letter to Pirs ; 


1 think you muſt have d e deßdore it ecould 
arrive there. 


5 A — 
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| London; Nov. the rgth, O. S. 2, 50; 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


WAs very glad to find, by your ſetter of hs 
12th, N. S. that you had informed yourſelf ſo 


well of the ſtate of the French marine at Toulon, and 


of the commerce at Marſcilles : they are objects that 
deſerve the inquiry and attention of every man, who 
intends to be concerned in public affairs. The 
French are now wiſely attentive to both; their com- 
merce is incredibly increaſed, within theſe laſt thirty 
years: they have. beaten us out of great part of our 
Levant trade: their Eaſt-India trade bas greatly af- 

fected ours; and, in the Weſt Indies, their Marti- 
nico eſtabliſhment ſupplies, not only France itſelf, 
but the greateſt part of Europe, with ſugars: where- 
as our iſlands, as Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the Lee- 


ward, have now no other market for theirs but 
| England. New France, or Canada, has alſo greatly” 


leflened our fur and ſkin trade, It is true (as you 
ſay) that we have no treaty of commerce ſubſiſting 
1 do not ſay with Mar/eilles) but with France. 

There was a treaty of commerce made, between. 
England and France, immediately after the treaty of 
Utrecht ; but the whole treaty was conditional, and 


1 to 
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to de pend upon the parliament's enacting certain 
things, * were ſtipulated in two of the article:: 
the parliament, after a very famous debate, would not 
do it; fo the treaty fell to the ground: however, 
the out-lines of that treaty. are, by mutual and tacit” 
conſent, the general rules of our preſent commerce 
with France, It is true too, that our commodities, 
which go to France, muſt go in our bottoms ; the 
French having imitated, E many reſpects, our fa- 
mous Act of Navigation, as it is commonly called. 6 
This act was made in the year 1652, in the parlia- 8 
ment held by Oliver Cromwell. It forbids all 
foreign ſhips to bring into England any merchandize 
or commodities whatſoever, that were not of the 
growth and produce of that country to which thoſe 
ſhips belonged, under penalty of the forfeiture of 
fock ſhips. This act was particularly levelled at the 
Dutch; who were, at that time; the carriers of al- 
| moſt all Europe, and got immenſely' by freight; 
Upon this principle, of the advantages ariſing fro 7-0 | 
freight, there is a proviſion in the ſame act, that even 
the growth and produce of our own colonies in Ame- 
rica ſhall not be carried from thence to any other 
country in Europe, without firſt touching in Eng- 
land; but this clauſe has lately been e in the 
inſtances of ſome periſhable commodities, ſuch as 
rice, &c, which are allowed to be carried directly 
from our American colonies to other countries. The. 
act alſo provides, that two thirds, I think, of thoſe 
who navigate the ſaid ſhips, ſhall be Britiſh ſubjects. 
There is an excellent, and little book, written by the 
famous Monſieur Huet Eveque GAvranches, ſur le - 
commerce des anciens, which is very well worth your 
reading, and very ſoon read. It will give you a 
clear notion of the riſe and progreſs of commerce, 
There are many other books, which take up the 
hiſtory of commerce where Monſieur d'Avranches 
leaves it, and bring it down to theſe times; I adviſe 
you to read ſome of them with care; commerce 
„ | beg 
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being a: very eſſential part of political knowledge i in 
every country; but more particularly i in _ inch 
owes all its riches and power to it. | 
I come now to another part of your letter; 1 
is the orthography, if I may call bad ſpelling ortho- 
 graphy, You ſpell-mduce,: enduce; and, grandeur, 
vou ſpell grandure; two faults, which few. of my 
| 8 would have been guilty of. I muſt tell 
you, that orthography, in the true ſenſe of the word, 
is ſo abſolutely neceſſary for a man of letters, or a 
gentleman, that one falſe ſpelling may fix a ridicule 
upon him for the reſt of his life; and 1 know a man of 
quality, wha never recovered the ridicule of r 
. ſpelled ⁊vholeſome without the . 

Reading with care, will ſecure every body from 
falſe ſpelling for books are always well ſpelled, 
according to the orthography of the times. Some 
words are indeed doubtful, being ſpelled differently, 
by different authors of equal anthority; but thoſe 
are few; and in thoſe caſes every man has his option, 
becauſe he may plead his authority either way : but, 
where there is but one right way, as in the two words 
above- mentioned, it is unpardonable, and ridiculous, 
for a gentleman to miſs it: even a woman of a tole- 
rable education, would deſpiſe, and laugh at a lover, 
who ſhould fend her an ill- ſpelled b:U/et-doux. I fear, 
and ſuſpect, that you have taken it into your head, 
in moſt caſes, that the Matter is all, and the Man- 
ner little or nothing. If you have, undeceive your- 
ſelf, and be convinced, that, in every thing, the 
Manner is full as important as the Matter. If you 
ſpeak the ſenſe of an angel, in bad words, and with 
diſagreeable utterance, nobody will hear you twice, who 
can help it. If you write epiſtles as well as Cicero; 
but in a very bad hand, and very ill ſpelled, whoever 
receives, will laugh at them; and if you had the 
figure of Adonis, with an awkward air and motions, 
it will diſguſt inſtead of . _— Manner 

therefore: - 
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therefore in every thing, if you would be any thing · 
My principal inquities of my friends, at Paris, con- 
cerning you, will be relative to your Manner of do- 
ing, whatever you do. I ſhall not inquire, whether 
you underſtand Demoſthenes, Tacitus, or. the js 
publicum imperii; but I ſhall inquire, whether your 
| utterance is pleaſing, your ag not only pure, but 
elegant, your manners noble and eaſy, your air and 
addreſs engaging in ſhort, whether you are a gen- 
tleman, a man of faſhion, and fit to keep good com- 
pany, or not; for, till I am ſatisfied in theſe parti- 
culars, you and I muſt by no means meet; I could 
not poſſibly ſtand it. It is in your power to become 
all this at Paris, if you pleaſe, Conſult with Lady 
Hervey, and Madame Monconſeil upon all theſe 
matters; and they will ſpeak to you, and adviſe you 
freely. Tell them, that b:/ogna compatire ancora, that 
you are utterly new in the world, that you are deſir- 
-ous to form yourſelf, that you beg they will reprove, 
adviſe, and correct you, that you know that none can 
do it fo well; and that you will implicitly follow 
their directions. This, together with your careful 
obſervation of the manners of the beſt company, 
will really form you. 
Abbẽ Guaſco, a friend of mine, will come to you, 
as. ſoon as he knows of your arrival at Paris; he is 
wel received in the beſt companies there, and will 
introduce you to them. He will be deſirous to do 
you any ſervice he can; he is active and curious, 
and can give you information upon moſt things. 
He is a fort of complaiſant of the Preſident Montel- 
quiou, to whom you have a letter. 
I imagine, that this letter will not wait for you 
very long at Paris, where I reckon "_ will be in 
About a "OI Adicu. | 
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L e EN. XVI. 


= Londres, le. 24 Decembre. V.S. y f 
MON CHER AMI, 


OUS voila a la fin Parifien, et a faut 8 "adrefler 

à un Parifien en F ranęois. Vous voudrez 
bien auſſi me rẽpondre de meme, puiſque je ſerai 
bien aiſe de voir a quel point vous poſſedez elegance, 
la dilicateſſe, et Portographe de cette langue qui eft 
devenue pour ainſi dire la langue univerſelle de PEu- 
rope. On m''aſſure que vous la parlez fort bien, 
mais il y a bien et bien. Et tel paſſera pour la bien 
parler hors de Paris, qui paſſeroit luimème pour 
Gaulois a Paris. Dansce Pais de modes, le langage 
meme a la fienne, et qui change preſqu' auſſi ſouvent 
que celle des habits. 

Laſers, le precieux, le neologique, y ſont trop à 
la mode d aujourd'hui. Connoiſſez les, remarquez 
les, et parles les meme, a la bonne heure, mais ne 
vous en laiſſez pas infecter: Peſprit auſſi a ſa mode, 
et actuellement a Paris, c'eſt la mode d'en avoir, en 
dẽpit meme de Minerve; tout le monde court apres 
Peſprit, qui par paranthele ne ſe laiſſe jamais attra- 
per; s'il ne ſe preſente pas on a beau courir. Mais 
malheureuſement pour ceux qui courent apres ils at- 

trapent quelque choſe qu'ils prennent pour de Peſ- 
prit, et qu'ils donnent pour tel. C'eſt tout au plus 
la bonne fortune d' Ixion, c'eſt une vapeur qu'ils em- 
braſſent, au lieu de la deefle qu'ils pourſuivent. De 
cette erreur rẽſultent ces beaux ſentimens qu'on n'a 
Jamais ſenti, ces penſees fauſſes que la nature n'a ja- 
mais produite, et ces expreſſions entortillẽes et ob- 
ſcures, que non ſeulement on n'entend point, mais 
qu'on ne peut pas meme dechiffrer ni deviner. C'eſt 
de tous ces ingrediens que font compoſez les deux 
tiers des nouveaux livres Francois qui paroiſſent. 
C'eſt la nouvelle cuiſine du Parnaſſe, ou Palambic 


travaille 
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travaille au lieu du pot et de la broche, et ou les 
uinteſſences et les extraits Omer N. B. Le 
Attique en eſt banni. 
Il vous faudra bien de tems en tems man de 
cette nouvelle cuiſine. Mais ne vous y laiſſez pas 
corrompre le gout. Et quand vous voudrez don- 
ner à manger a votre tour, ẽtudiez la bonne vieille 
cuiſine du tems de Louis quatorze. II y avoit alors 
des chefs admirables, comme Corneille, Boileau, 
. Racine, et la Fontaine. Tout ce qu'ils apprẽtoĩent 
SEtoit ſimple, ſain, et ſolide. Sans metaphore, ne 
vous laiſſez pas eblouir par le faux brillant, le re- 
cherchẽ, les antithẽſes à la mode; mais ſervez vous 
de votre propre bon ſens, et appellez les anciens a 
votre ſecours, pour vous en garantir. D' un autre 
cote, ne vous moquez pas de ceux, qui s font 
laifſes ſẽduire: vous Etes encore trop jeune pour faire 
le critique, et pour vous ęriger en vengeur ſevere du 
bons ſens leze. - Seulement ne vous laifſez pas per- 
vertir, mais ne ſongez pas à convertir les autres. 
Laiſſez les jouir tranquillement de leurs erreurs dans 
ſe gout, comme dans la religion. Le gout en 
France a depuis un fiecle et demi, eu bien du haut et 
du bas, auſſi bien que la France m&@me. Le bon 
gout commenga ſeulement a ſe faire jour, ſous le r 

ne, je ne dis pas de Louis trieze, mais du Cardinal 
de Richelieu, et fut encore epure ſous celui de Louis 
quatorze, Grand Roi au moins, $11 n'etoit pas grand 
homme. Corneille etoit le reſtaurateur du vrai, et 
le fondateur du theatre Frangois ; ſe reſſentant tou- 
jours un peu des Concetti des Italiens et des Agudeze 
des Eſpagnols; tẽmoin les e ẽpigrammes qu'il fait de- 
biter a Chimẽne dans tout Pexces de ſa douleur, +. 
Mais avant fon tems, les Troubadours, et 100 | 
Romanciers Etoient autant de fous, qui trouvoient 
des ſots pour les admirer. Vers la fin du regne du 
Cardinal de Richelieu et au commencement, de celui 
de Louis quatorze, PHotel de Rambouillet ẽtoit le 
Temple du Gout, mais d'un gout pas encore . A 
ait 
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fait &pure. -C'@toit plu- tat un laboratoire deſprit, 
ou Pon donnoit la torture au bon ſens, pour en tirer 
une eſſence ſubtile. Voiture y travailloit, et fuoit 
meme a groſſes gouttes pour faire de Peſprit, | Mais 
enfin Boileau et Moliere fixerent le gout du vrai; en 
depit des Scudery et des Calprenedes, Nc. Ils de- 
confirent et mirent en fuite les Artamenes, les J ubas, 
les Oroondates, et tous ces heros de Romans, qui 
valoient pourtant chacun ſeul, un arm&e, Ces fous 
chercherent dans les bibliotheques un azyle qu'on 
leur refuſa; et ils n'en trouverent que dans quel- 
ques ruelles. Je vous conſeille pourtant de lire un 
tome de Cleopatre et un de Clélie, ſans quoi il vous 
ſera impoſſible de vous former une idee de ces extra- 
vagances; mais Dieu vous garde d' aller juſqu' au 
douziẽme. 2 
Le gout reſta pur et vrai pendant preſque tout le 
regne de Louis quatorze, et juſqu' a ce qu un tres 
beau genie y donna, (mais ſans le vouloir) quelque 
atteinte. C*etoit Monſieur de Fontenelle, qui avec 


peutẽtre un peu trop aux graces, dont il &toit le 
nouriſſon, et V'eleve favori. Admire avec raiſon, on 
voulut Pimiter, mais malheureuſement pour le fiecle 
Pauteur des Paſtorales, de PHiſtoire des Oracles, et 
du theatre Frangois, trouva moins d'imitateurs, que 
le Chevalier d'Her ne trouva de ſinges. Contretait 
depuis, par mille auteurs, il n'a pas étẽ imite que . 
ſpache par un ſeul. 
A Pheure qu'il eſt, Pempire du vrai gout ne me 
10 paroit pas trop bien 3 en France; il ſubſiſte a 
la verite, mais il eſt dechire par des partis; il y a le 
parti des petits maitres, celui des caillettes, celui 
des fades auteurs dont les ouvrages font, verba ct 
voces et præterea nibil, et enfin un parti nombreux 
et fort a-la mode, d' auteurs qui debitent dans un ga- 
limatias metaphyſique leurs faux raffinemens, ſur les 
mouvemens et les lentimens de lame, du aur, et de 
Peſprit, | 1 
5 Ne 
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Ae, vous nn id —.— dae ni 

r des cliques que vous pourrez frequenter; mais 
eddie toutes ces differentes eſpects, avant que de 
les rege voir en paiement au coin du bon ſens et de 
la raiſon 3 et ſoiez bien perſuade que, rien weſt beat 
gue le vrai. Tout brillant qui ne — pas de la. 
ſoliditẽ et de la juſteſſe de la penſce, n'eſt qu un faux 
brillant. Le — Italien ſur le diamant eſt bien vrai 
a cet egard, quanio. pi ſodezza, tanto piu ſplendore. 

_ Tout ceci n'empeche pas que vous ne-deviez, vous 
a exterieurement aux modes et aux tons 
des differentes compagnies ou vous vous trouverez. 
Parlez epigrammes avec les petits maitres, ſentimens 
faux avec les cailettes, et galimatias avec les beaux 
eſprits par ẽtat. A la bonne heure; à votre age, 
ce n'eſt pas à vous a donner le ton a la compagnie, 
mais au contraire à le prendre. Examinez bien 
pourtant, et peſez tout cela en vous meme; diſtin- 
guez bien le faux du vrai, et ne prenez pas le clin- 
quant du Taſſe pour For de Virgile. 

Vous trouverez en meme tems à Paris des ee 
et des compagnies tres ſolides. Vous n' entendrez 
point des fadaiſes, du prẽcieux, du quinds; che: 
Madame de Monconſeil, ni aux hotels de Matignon 
et de Coigny, ou elle vous prẽſentera; le Preſident 
ee ne vous parlera pas pointes. Son livre 
de l' Eſprit des Loix etrit en langue den vous 
| -plaira, et vous inſtruira egalement;,-- 

_ Frequentez le theatre; quand on y jouera les pisces 
de Corneille, de Racine, et de Moliere, ou il n'y a 
que du naturel et du vrai. Je ne pretends pas par 
la donner Pexclufion à pluſieurs pieces modernes qui 
ſont admirables, et en dernier lieu, Cenie, piece 
pleine de ſentimens, mais de ſentimens vrais, natu- 
rels, et dans leſquels on ſe reconnoit. Voulez vous 
connoitre les caracteres du jour, liſez les ouvrages 
de Crebillon le fils, et de Marivaux. Le premier 
eſt un peintre excellent; le ſecond a beaucoutudiẽ 
et connoit bien le cœur, peut-etre meme un peu 
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trop.” Les egaremens du our et de eſprit par 
Crebillon eſt un livre excellent dans ce genre; les 
caractęres y ſont bien marquez; il vous amuſera in- 
finiment, et ne vous ſera pas inutile. L'Hiſtoire 
Japonoiſe de Tanzai, et de Neadarne, du meme au- 
teur, eſt une amiable extravagance, et parſemẽe de 
reflẽxions très juſtes; enſin vous trouverez bien à 
Paris de quoi vous former un gout — et juſte, pour- | 
vu que vous ne preniez pas le c 

Comme je vous laiſſe ſur votre 3 foi à Paris 
fans ſurveillant, je me flatte que vous n' abuſerez pas 
de ma confiance. Je ne demande pas que vous ſoiez 
Capuein; bien au contraire, je vous recommande les 
plaiſirs, mais j ẽxige que ce ſoient les plaiſirs d'un hon- 
nete homme. Ces plaiſirs la donnent du brillant 
au caractẽre d'un jeune homme; mais la debauche 
avilit et degrade. - J*aurai des relations tres vraies 
et detaillees de votre conduite, et ſelon ces re- 
lations je ſerai plus, ou moins, ou point du tout, a 
vous. Adieu. | | 

P. 8. Barben s ſans faute une fois. la ſemaine, 
et repandez a celle-ci en Francois, Faufilez vous 
tant que vous le pourrez chez les miniſtres ẽtrangers. 
C'eſt volaget en differens endroits fans changer de 
place. Parlez Italien a tous les Italiens, et Al- 
lemand à tous les Allemands que vous trouverex, 
pour entretenir ces deux langues. 

Je vous ſouhaite, mon cher, autant de nouvelles 
ances que vou meriterez, et pas une de plus, Mais 
puiſſiex vous en meriter un grand nombre. 


MA 
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o , SON, 


TRANSLATION. 


London, December the 24th 17 50. ; : 
MY DEAR FRIEND, © : 


F length you are become a. — W _ 
ſequently muſt be addreſſed in French; | 
will alſo anſwer me in the fame language, that I ma 
be able to judge of the degree in which var} cu 
the elegancy, the delicacy, and the orthography of 
that language, which is, in a manner, become the 
univerſal one of Europe. I am affured that you 
ſpeak it well; but in that well there are gradations. 
He, who in the provinces might be reckoned to 
ſpeak correctly, would at Paris be looked upon as an 


ancient Gaul. In that country of mode, even 


language is ſubſervient to faſhion, which varies 1 | 
as often as their clothes. 

The affected, the refined, the nada or new as 
faſpionable ſtyle, are at preſent too much in vogue at 
Faris. Know, obſerve, and occafionally | converſe 
(if you pleaſe) according to thoſe different ſtyles ; 
but do not let your — * infected by them. Wit 
too is there ſubſervient to faſhion; and actually, at 
Paris, one muſt have wit, even in deſpite of Miner- 
va. Every body runs after it; although, if it does 
not come naturally, and of itſelf, it never can * 
overtaken. But, unfortunately for thoſe who 
ſue, they ſeize upon what they take for wit, and en- 
deavour to paſs it for ſuch upon others. This is, at 
beſt, the lot of Ixion, who embraced a cloud inſtead 
of the Goddeſs he purſued. Fine ſentiments which 
never exiſted, falſe and unnatural thoughts, obſcure 
and far-ſought expreſſions, not only - unintelligible, 
but which it is even impoſſible to decypher, or to 

ueſs at, are all the conſequences of this error; and 
two thirds of the new French books which now ap- 
pear, are made up .of thoſe ingredients. It is the 


new 
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new cookery of Parnaſſus, in which the ſtill is em- 
Play yed inſtead, of the pot and the ſpit, and where 
quinteſſences and extracts are chiefly uſed. N. B. The 
Aae ſalt is.proſcribed. _ 
| You will now and then be obliged to eat of this 
new cookery, but do not ſuffer your taſte to be cor- 
rupted by it. And when you, in your turn, are de- 
ſirous of treating others, take the good old cookery 
of Lewis the fourteenth's reign for your rule. 
There were at that time admirable head cooks, ſuch 
as Corneille, Boileau, Racine, and la Fontaine. 
Whatever they prepared was ſimple, wholeſome, and 
ſolid.— But laying aſide all metaphors, do not ſuffer 
yourſelf to be dazzled by falſe brilliancy, by unna- 
tural expreſſions, nor by thoſe Antitheſes ſo much in 
faſhion: as a protection againſt ſuch innovations, 
have recourſe to your own good ſenſe, and ta the 
ancient authors. On the other hand, do not laugh 
at thoſe who give into ſuch errors; you are as yet 
too young to act the critic, or to Rang forth a ſevere 
avenger of the violated: rights of good ſenſe. Con- 
tent yourſelf with not being perverted, but do not 
think of converting others; let them quietly enjoy 
their errors in taſte, as well as in religion. Within 
the courſe of the laft century and an half, taſte in 
France hath (as well as that kingdom itſelf) under- 
gone many viciſſitudes. Under the reign of (I do 
not fay) Lewis the thirteenth, but of Cardinal de 
Richelieu, good taſte firſt began to make its way. It 
was refined under that of Lewis the fourteenth ; a 
great king at leaſt, if not a great man. Corneille 
was the reſtorer of true taſte, and the founder of the 
French theatre; although rather inclined to the Ita- 
lian Concetti, and the Spaniſh Agudeze. Witneſs 
thoſe epigrams which he makes Chimene utter in the 
greateſt exceſs of grief. 
Before his time thoſe kind. of itinerant authors 
called Troubadours, or Romanciers, were a ſpecies of 
madmen, who attracted the admiration of fools. 
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ture laboured hard, and inceſſantly; 
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Towards the end of Cardinal de Richelieu's reign, 
and the beginning of Lewis the -fourteedth's, the 
Temple of Taſte was eſtabliſhed, at the ddt of 
Rambouillet; but that taſte was not judiciouſly re- 
fined: this Temple of Taſte mi ight more a Na 
have been named, a Laborat Wit, where ge 
ſenſe was put to the Lerner of to extract 
it the moſt ſubtil eſſence. There it was, that an 
to create wit. 


At length Boileau and Moliere — the ſtandard 
of true taſte. In ſpight of the NN 8, the Cal- 
prenede's, &c. they defeated and put to flight Arta- 
menes, Fuba, 5 and all Hoe heroes of ro- 
mance who were notwithſtanding (each of them! 
as good as a whole army. Thoſe madmen, then 
endeavoured to obtain an aſylum in libraries; this 
they could not accompliſh, but were under 2 neceſ⸗ 
ſity of taking ſhelter in the chambers of ſome few 
jadies. I would have you read one volume of Cleo- 
patra, and one of Clelia, it will otherwiſe be impoſſi- 
g ble for you to form any idea of the extravagancies 
they contain: but God keep you from ever N 
vering to the twelftn. 

During almoſt the whole reign 0 Lewis the 
fourteenth, true taſte-remained in its purity, until it 
received ſome hurt, although undeſignedly, from a 
very fine genius, I mean Monſieur de Fontenelle; who 
with the greateſt ſenſe, and moſt ſolid learning, ſa- 
erificed rather too much to the graces, whoſe-moſt 
favourite child and pupil he was. Admired with 
reaſon, others tried to imitate him: but unfortunately 
for us, the author of the Paſtorals, of the Hiſtory 
of Oracles, and of the French Threatre, found fewer 
imitators, than the Chevalier d'Her did mimics, He 
hath ſince been taken off by a thouſand authors; 
but never really imitated by any one that I know of. 

At this time, the ſeat of true + taſte in France 
ſeems to me not well eſtabliſned. It exiſts, but 1 — 
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by factions. There is one party of petits maitres, 


one of half. learned women, another of inſi pid 
authors, whoſe works are verba et voces et præterea 


nibil; and, in ſhort; a numerous and very faſhion- 


able party of writers, who, in a metaphyſical jumble, 


introduce their falſe and ſubtil reaſonings, upon the 
movements, and the ſentiments of the foul, the _ | 


and the mind. 


Do not let vote be oviepowired by faſhion, nor 
by particular ſets of people, with whom you may be 


Re; but try all the different coins, before you 


receive any in payment. Let your own good ſenſe 


and reaſon judge of the value of tes and be 
perſuaded, that nothing can be beautiful unleſs true. 
Whatever brillianey is not the reſult of the ſolidity 
and juſtneſs of a thought, is but a falſe yu Fhe 
Italian ſaying upon a diamond, is equally juſt with 
regard to thoughts, — 55 ſodezza, tanto pin 
ſplendore. © 

All this ought not to hinder you from conforming 
externally to the modes and tones of the different 


companies in which you may chance to be. With 


the petits maitres ſpeak epigrams, falſe ſentiments 


with frivolous women; and a mixture of all theſe 


together, with profeſſed beaux eſpritss I would 


have you do ſo; for, at your age, you ought not to 


aim at changing the tone of the company, but con- 
form to it. Examine well, however; weigh all 
maturely within yourſelf ; and do not miſtake the 
tinſel of Taſſo, for the gold of Virgil. 5 

I You will find at Paris good authors, and circles 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſolidity of their reaſoning. Lou 
will never hear trifling, affeed, and far-ſought con- 
verſations, at Madame de Monconſeil's, nor at the 


hotels of Matignon and - Coigni, where ſhe will in- 


troduce you. The Preſident, Monteſquiou, will 
not ſpeak to you in the epigrammatic ſtyle. His 
book, the Spirit of the Laws, written in the vulgar 


gs; will equally pleaſe and inſtruct you. 
Frequent 


0 HIS $0n | » 

Frequent the theatre, whenever Corneille, Raine; 
and Moliere's pieces are played. They are accord- 
ing to nature, and to tru I do not mean by this 2 
to give an excluſion to ſeveral admirable modern 


la icularly Cenie *, rep 
3 natural, and applicable to one's ſelf. 
If you chuſe to know the characters of people, now 
in faſhion, read Crebillon the younger, and Mari- 
vaux's works. The former is a moſt excellent pain- - 
ter; the latter has ſtudied, and knows the human 
heart, perhaps too well. Crebillon's Egaremens du 
Cæur et de Þ Eſprit is an excellent work in its kind 3 . 
it will be of infinite amuſement to you, and not to- 
tally uſeleſs. The Japaneſe hiſtory of Tanzai and 
Neadarne, by the ſame author, is an amiable extra- 
vagancy, interſperſed with the moſt juſt reflections. 
In ſhort, provided you do not miſtake the objects of 
your attention, you will find matter at Paris to form 
a good and true taſte, BY f 
As J ſhall let you remain at Paris, without 8 
perſon to direct your conduct, I flatter myſelf, that 
you will not make a bad uſe of the confidence I re- 
poſe in you. I do not require that you ſhould lead 
the life f- a ee oe friar; quite the contrary; I 
recommend pleaſures to you; but I expect that they 
ſhall be the pleaſures of a gentleman. Thoſe add 
brilliancy to a young man's character; but debauchery 
vilifies and degrades it. I ſhall have very true and 
exact accounts of your conduct; and according to 
the informations I receive, ſhall de . or 2 or 
not at all yours. Adieu. | 


P. 8. Do not omit writing to me once à week ; 
and let "your anſwer to this letter be F Feel 
1 Connect 
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Connect yourſelf, as much as, poſſible with, the 
foreign miniſters; which 1s properly travelling into 
different countries, without going from one place, | 
Speak Italian to all the Italians, and German to all | 
the 2 Fo, meet, 1 Nice op tg forget thoſe 

4 wiſt —— my dear friend,, þ 3s many happ py. new 
years as you deſerve, ih not. 5 I . you 
deſerve a great n ny" # 88 
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London, January the 1 0. 8. args 


MY DEAR FRIEND, roter Ont nt 


y Y your letter of the — — N. «AT and that your 
debut at Paris has been a good one; you / are 
entered into good company, and I dare ſay you will 
not fink into bad. Frequent the houſes where you 
have been once invited, and haye none of that ſhyneſs 
which makes moſt of your countrymen: ſtrangers, 
where they might be intimate, and domeſtic if they 
pleaſed. Wherever you have a general invitation 
to ſup when you pleaſe, . profit of it with decency, 
and go every now and then. Lord Albemarle will, 
I am ſure, be extremely kind to you; but his houſe 
is only a dinner houſe ; and, as I am informed, fre- 
quented by no French people. Should he happen 
to employ you in his bureau, which I much doubt, 
you muſt write a better hand than your common one, 
or you will get no great credit by your manuſcripts ; 
for your hand is at preſent an illiberal one, it is 
neither a hand of buſineſs, nor of a- gentleman ; 
but the hand of a nere, 

| which he bor will never he read. 
Madame, 


CLIT eee een 


Madame de Monconſell jives me a ekt ac 
cbt of ybu, and ſo do 10 7 uis de Matignon, and 
Madame du age; they all ſay that you deſire to 
pleaſe, and co egen promiſe me that you will? 
and — to 0 tight; for whoever really deſites to 
nd hath” (as cu now have) the means of 
| — how, cettainiy will: pleaſe: and that is the 
great Point of fife; it makes all other things eaſy... 
Whenever vou are with Madame de Monconſell, 5 
Madame du Boccage or other women of * | 
with whom, + YOu $8. 09 lerably free, ſay NE Mi an 
naturally, '* Jr 0 r print d nſage di monde, / fut 
enrore hien neuf, je ſoubaiteroiſ ardemment de 1225 
mais j& ne fai gueres comment miy prendre;  diez la 
bouts Madime de me faire part de votre ſecret de plaire 
a tout te monde.” Fen en feral ma fortune, ” et il vous en 
reſteru pourtant- toujours, plus gi ne vous en faut. 
When in confequence of this requeſt, they | mall 
tell — 4 of an 1 ertor, awkwardnels, or impto-, 
186 Mud not only fee}, but expreſs the 
ans „ "Thang nature ſflould 
ſuffer, and ſhe will at firſt hearing dec; 5 bell tem, 
＋ Due 4a critique ia Plus ſevere, e a votre ard Ia. 
preuve la plus marquee de leur amitit.”” Madame du 
Boccage tells me Fee en inform you, I Nn. il 
„ II. | G 
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. 1 know little of the world, 1 am quite a novice. 
“in ir; and although very defi rous of pleaſing, I 1 
eam at a loſs for the means. Be ſo good, Madam, 
« 'as to let me into your ſecret . of pleaſing every 
% body. I ſhall owe my ſucceſs to it, and You u will. 
« always have more than falls to your ſhare. | 

T That yeu will look upon the moſt ſevere: 
* ay, as the n ee en friend- 

7 5 2 mall always receive the honour of his vility. 

e with pleaſure © it is true, that at his age che plea- 

a 95 ſures | 
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me fera toujours Plaiſir et honneur de me venir. voir, it 
e vrai quia ſon age le plaifir de cauſer eſt froid, mais 
je tacherai de lui faire connoiſſance, avec des jeunes gens, 
7c. Make uſe of this invitation, and as you live in 
a manner next door to her, ſtep in and out there fre- 
quently. Monſieur du Boccage will go with you, 
he tells me, with great pleaſure, to the plays, and 
point out to you whatever deſerves your knowing 
there. This is worth your acceptance too, he has a 
very good taſte. I have not yet heard from Lady 
ervey upon your ſub Ves but as you inform me. 
that you have already upped with her once, I look 
upon you as adopted by her: conſult her in all your 
little matters; tell her any difficulties that may 
occur to you; afk her what you ſhould do or ſay, 
in ſuch or ſuch caſes; ſhe * Iu uſage du. monde en 
perfection, and will help you to acquire it. Madame 
de Berkenrode eff paitrie de graces, and your quota- 
tion is very applicable to her. Vou may be there, 
L dare ſay, as often as you pleaſe, and I would adviſe 
you to ſup there once a vi 4 
You ſay, very juſtly, that as Hr. Harte i is leaving 
vou, you ſhall want advice more than ever; you. 
ſhall never want mine; and as you have al- 
ready had ſo much of it, I muſt rather repeat, than 
add to what I have already given you: but that I 
will do, and add to it occaſionally, as circumſtances 
may require. At preſent, I ſhall only remind you 
of your two great objects, which you ſhould always 
attend to: they are parliament and foreign affairs. 
With regard to the former, you can do nothing, 
while abroad, but attend carefully to the purity, cor- 
rectneſs, and elegancy of your diction , the clearneſs 
and gracefulneſs of your utterance in whatever lan- 


| ONE 
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c 7 ER of converſation are cold; but I will EE 
« your to bring him acquainted with young people, 


. | « &c, 
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— As for the Caren ki 
ledge, I will take deer that, when you co — 


With regard to foreign affairs, coy. thing you do - 
abroad may and ought to tend that way. Your 
reading ſhould be chiefly hiſtorical; I do not mean 
of remote, dark, and fabulous hiſtory, ſtill leſs of 
jimcrack natural hiſtory of foflils; minerals; plants; 


Sc. but I mean the uſeful, political, and conſtituti- 


onal hiſtory of Europe, for theſe laſt three centuries. 
and an half. The other thing neceſſary for your 


foreign object, and not leſs neceſſary. than either an- 


cient or modern knowledge, is a dat knowledge of 
the world, manners, politeneſs, addreſs arid Je ton de la 
bonne compagnie. In that view, keeping à gteat deal 
of good company is the principal point which you 
are now to attend” to. It ſeems ridiculous to tell 


you, but it is moſt certainly true, that your dancing-" - + 


maſter is at this time the man in all Europe of the 


greateſt importance to you. You muſt dance well, 


in order to ſit, ſtand, and walk well; and you muſt 
do all theſe well in order to pleaſe, What with your 


exerciſes, ſome reading, and a great deal of com 


pany, your day is, 1 confeſs, extremely taken u 
but the day, if well employed, is — enough for 


every thing; and I am ſure you will not attern 
away one moment of it in inaction. At your age, 


people have ſtrong and active ſpirits, alacrity and 
vivacity in all they do, are impigri, indefati able; 
and quick. The difference is, that à young fellow 


of parts exerts all thoſe happy diſpoſitions in the 


purſuit of proper objects; endeavours to excel in 
the ſolid, and in the ſhowiſh parts of life: whereas 
a filly pu urge, or a dull rogue, throws aways all his: 
youth and ſpirits upon trifles, when he 1s ſerious, of 
upon diſgraceful vices, while he aims at pleaſures. 
This, I am ſure, will not be your caſe; your good 
ſenſe and your good conduct diere are your. 
guarantees with me for the future. Continue only 
at Paris as vou have begun, and your ſtay there will 
2 4 


— 
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make you, what. I have always wiſhed you to bog er 
near perfection as gur nature permits. 
Adieu, my dear; remember to write to me once 


a week, not as to a Laber buy r . N as tor 
| a, friend. 
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MONG the many good things Mr. os has 
E told me of you, two in particular gave me 
great pleaſure, The firſt, that you are exceedingly. 
careful and jealous of the dignity of your character: 
that is the {i ure and ſolid foundation upon which y 
muſt both ſtand and riſe. A man's moral character 
is a more ws + thing, than a woman's reputation. 
of chaſtity. A flip or —4. may poſſibly be forgiven 
her, and her. eee may be clarified ſubſequent 
and continued good conduct: but a man's moral 
character once tainted is irreparably deſtroyed. The 
ſecond was, that you had acquired a moſt correct and 
extenſive knowledge of foreign affairs, ſuch as the 
hiſtory, the treaties, and the forms of government 
of the ſeveral countries of Europe. This ſort of 
knowledge, little attended to here, will make you not 
only uſeful, but neceſſary, in your future deſtination, 
and carry you very far. He added, that you wanted 
from hence ſome books, relative to our laws and 
conſtitution, our colonies; and our commerce; which 
you know leſs of than of. thoſe, of any other part of 
Europe. I will ſend you what ſhort books I can find; 
of that ſort, to give you. a. general notion of thoſe 
things; but you cannot have time to go into their 
depths at preſent, you cannot now engage with new 
folios; FM and. will refer the conftitutional part of 


* 
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. this country to our meeting here) When we will enter 
ſeriouſly into it, and read the neceſſary bots toge - 
ther. In the mean time, go on in the courſe you are 
in, of foreign matters; converſe with miniſters and 
others of every country, watch the tranſactions uf 
every court, and endeavour to trace them up to their 
ſource. This, with your A rm your geometry, 
and your exerviſes, as ans 
have time for . Nerds 5 for you muſt allow a 
deal for company and pleaſures : it — Tt 

ve you thoſe manners, that addreſs, that on ˙jEσ of 
the bean monde, which will qualify von for yd fu- 
ture deſtination. Lou muſt firſt pleaſe, in order: to 
get the conſidence, and conſequently the Tectets, "ge - 
the courts and miniſters. for RCs: and with em 
vou negotiate. 61:00, Agi 


I will bend you by dhe fiſt opportunity, a Mfe 


book written by Lord Bolingbroke, under the name 


of Sir John Oldeaſtle, containing remarks upon the 
Hiſtory of England; which will give you à clear 
notion of our conſtitution, and Which wml 

rve you, at the ſame time (like a Lord Bolin 


broke's works) for a model of elequence and fiyle. 
1 will alſo ſend you Sir Joftah Childe's little bock 


upon trade, which may properly be called, the Com- 


mercial Grammar. He lays down the true prinęi- 8 | 


es of commerce, and his concinioas? from them 
are chen very juſt. 

Since you turn your thoughts a littls Suck tale 
and came es which J am very glad you do, I WIH 
recommend a French book to you, which you win 
eaſily get at Paris, and which I take to be the beſt 


book in the world of that kind; I mean the Dili. 


onarie de Commerce de Savary, in three volumes in 
folio; where you will find every one thing that 
telates to trade, commerce, ſpecies, exchange, Sc. 
moſt clearly ſtated; and not only relative to France, 
vor to FINE whole world, Tow will 17275 8 


that 
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that I do not adviſe you to read ſuch a book fut de 

ſuite; but I only. mean that you . ſhould have 0 | 
An to have recourſe to occaſionally, __ _ 
With this great ſtock of both- uſeful and ornamen- 
als knowledge, which you have already acquired, 
and which, by your application and induſtry, you are 
daily increaſing, you will lay ſuch. a ſolid foundation 
of future figure and fortune, that, if you complate it 
by all the accompliſhments of manners, graces, Cc. 
{know nothing which you may not aim at, and, in 
time, hope for. Your great point at preſent at Paris, 
to which all other conſiderations muſt give way, is to 
become entirely a man of faſhion; to be well bred 
without ceremony, eaſy without negligence, fteady 


and intrepid with modeſty, genteel without af. 


fectation, inſinuating without meanneſs, chearful 
without being noiſy, frank without indiſcretion, and 
; ſecret, without myſteriouſneſs ; to know the proper 
time and place for whatever you ſay, or do, and to do 
it with an air of condition: all this is not ſo ſoon 
nor ſo cafily learned as people i imagine, but requires 
obſervation and time. The world is an immenſe 
folio, which demands a great deal of time and atten- 
tion to be read and underſtood as it ought. to be: 
you have not yet read above four or five pages of Ws 
and you will have but barely time to dip now and 
then in other leſa important books. 8 

Lord Albermarle has (I know) 1 wrote to. a friend 
of his here, that you;do not frequent him ſo much 
as he expec ed and deſired; that he fears ſomebody 
or other has given you wrong impreſſions of him; 
and that I may. poſſibly think, from your being ſel⸗ 
dom at his houle, that he has been wanting in his 
attentions to you. I told the perſon who told me 
this, that, on the contrary, you ſeemed, by your let- 
ters to me, to be extremely pleaſed with Lord Albe- - 
marle's behaviour to you; but that you were obliged 
to give up dining abroad, during your - courſe of 
ö 5 philoſophy. 1 gueſſed the true reaſon, 


which 
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which I believe was, that, as no French people fre- 

quent his houſe, you rather choſe to dine at other 

places, where you were likely to meet with better 
company than your countrymen; and you were in 
che right of it. However, 1 would have you ſhow 
no ſhyneſs to Lord Albemarle, but go to him, and 
dine with him oftener than it may be you would with, 
for the ſake of having him ſpeak well of you 'hexe 
when he returns. He is a good deal in faſhion here 
and his puffing you (to uſe an awkward expreſſion) 
before you return here, will be of great uſe to you 

afterwards. People in general take characters, as 
they do moſt things, upon truſt, rather than to be at 
the trouble of examining them themſelves; and the 
deciſſons of four or five faſhionable people, i in every 
era are final, more particularly with regard to 

Haracters, Which all can hear, and but few judge of. 

Do not mention the leaſt of this to any mortal, and 

take care that Lord Albemarle do not ſuſpect that - 

you know any thing of the matter. 

Lord Huntingdon and Lord Stormont are, 1 hear, | 
arrived Paris: ; © you have, doubtleſs, ſeen them. 
Lord Stor ont is 29 ell ſpoken of here; however, 

in your connections, if you form any with then 7 

Mow rather à preference to Lord Huntingdon, for 

reaſons which you will eaſily gueſs; 

| Mr. Harte goes this — to Cornwall, to take 

flefion of his lving ; he has been inſtalled at 

Windſor: he will return here in about a month, 
which your literary 'correſpondence with him will be 

regularly carried on. Tour mutual concern at part. 
ing wis v Zoch ahn for both. re ner nat 

'T have this moment received ood accounts of 
you from Faris. | Cr on, Vous Fes en bon train. 
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IN all my letters from Paris, I haye the pleaſure 
1 of finding, ampug many other goad things, your 


* 


Aocility mentioned with emphaſis; tbis is the ſure way 


of improving in thoſe things, which. you only. want. 
It is true, they are little; but it is as true too that 
they are neceſſary things. As they are mere mat- 
ters of uſage and mode, it is no diſgrace" for any 
body of your age to be ignorant of them; and the 
moſt conipendious way of learning them is, fairly to 
avow your ignorance, and to conſult thoſe who, from 
long uſage and experience, xnow them beſt. Good 
ſenſe, and goog-nature, ſuggeſt civility in, general ; 
but, in good breeding, there are à thouſand, little 
_ delicacies, which are eſtabliſhed only by cuſtom ; 
and it is theſe little elegancies of manners, which 
diſtinguiſh a courtier, and a; man of faſhion, from 
the vulgar, I am, aſſured, by different people, that 
your air is already much improyed 3 andi one of my 
correſpondents makes you the true French compli- 
ment of ſaying, Joſe vous promettre guul Jera bntit 
comme un de nous autres. However unbecoming this 
ſpeech may be in the mouth of a Frenchman; I am 
very glad that they think it applicable to you; for I 
would have you not only adopt, but rival, the beſt 
manners and uſages of the place you are at, be they 
what they will; that is the verſatility of manners, 
which is ſo uſeful in the courſe of the world. Chuſe 
your models well at Paris; and then rival them in 
their own way. There are faſhionable words, phraſes, 
and even geſtures, at Paris; which are called du bon 
ton; not to mention certaines petites polileſſes et atten-- 
2 N e tions, 


21 _ oHHAAs 1504 by 
age ne ſont rien eñ ellos mines, which Faſhion hu 


„ Make yourfelf Waſter cf all = 
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French ſay, 2% on diroit que Vet un Fravightsy and 
when hereafter you thall Fa at other courts, do the 
fame thing there, and confort to the Faſhiouable 
manners and ufage of the placey- that is what the 
French themſelves are . ot apt to do: Wherever they 
go, they retain their d manners, as chinleing them 
the beſt; but, granting them to be ſo, ce Are Mf 
in the wrong, not to conform to theſe of the plube. 
One would defire *to'pleaſe; wherever ohe is; and 
nothing is more ' innocently” flattering, than an ap- 
provemcey watt aer che people be converſe 
with. R! : Q ion Dru garmigle! DS S9TE8 . 
I hope your colleges? with Marcel 20 diliſtol ers 
20 i thoſe ridiculous, though, at "the Aae 
time, really important lectures, pray attend; and 
defire your Profeſſor alſo to attend more particular! 
to the chapter of the arms. It is they that deci 
of a man's being genteel or otherwiſe, more than 
any other part the body. twiſt, or ſtiffneſs 
the wriſt, will make any man in Earef look wks 
ward. The next thing to be attended to, is your 
coming into à room and preſenting yourſelf to a 
company. This gives the firſt impretfion ; and the 
firſt impreſſion is often a laſting dne. Therefore, 


ay defire Profeſſor Marcel to make you come in 


and go out of his room frequently, and in the ſappoßf⸗ 
tion of different companies being there; ſuch as 
niſters, women, mixed companies, &c. oF hoſe who ; 
preſent themſelves well, have a certhiry Uignity: in 
their air; which; without the leaſt n 
ture of pride, at once engages, and is eff 
Il ſhould not ſo often repeat, nor ſo long dwell upon 
ſuch trifles, with any body that had leſs ſolid and 
valuable knowledge than you have. Frivolous 
. attend to thoſe things, par preference ; they 
now nothing elſe; my fear with you is, that, from 
Knowing 
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much, Sdchink them of — leſs: 3 than 

they really are; W are of a great deal, and 
more eſpecially to you. 


Pleaſing, and governing en, may, inn; be 3 


of great ſervice to you.. They often pleaſe and 

ern others. 4 propos; are you in love with 
Madame de Berkenrode ſtill, -or - hath ſome other 
taken her place in your affections? I take - it for 
granted, that qua te cumqus domat Venus, non erubeſ- 
cendis adurit ignibus. Un arrangement honntte- fied 


bien q un galant homme, In that caſe I recommend 


to you the utmoſt diſcretion, and the profoundeſt | 
ſilence. Bragging of, hinting at, intimating, or even 
affectedly diſclaiming, and denying ſuch an arrange- 
ment, will equally-diſcredit you among men and wo- 
men. An unaffected ſilence "_ that nh ao is the 
wy true medium. 

In your commerce with women, and indeed, with 
men too, une certaine douceur is particularly engaging z 
it is that which conſtitutes that character, which. the 
French talk of ſo much, and id juſtly value; I mean 
 Paimable. This douceur is not 15 eaſily deſeribed as 
felt. It is the compound reſult of different things: 
a complaiſance, a flexibility, but not a ſervility of 
manners: an air of ſoftneſs in the countenance, 
geſture, and expreſſion; equally, whether you con- 
cur, or differ, with the perſon you converſe with. 
Obſerve thoſe carefully, thoſe who have that douceur, 
that charms you and others; and your own good 
ſenſe will ſoon enable you to diſcover the different 
ingredients of which .it is compoſed. You muſt be 
more particularly attentive to this douceur, whenever 
you are obliged to refuſe what is aſked of you, or to 

 fay what, in itſelf, cannot be very agreeable to thoſe 
to whom you fay it. It is then the neceſſary gilding 
of a diſagreeable pill, Zaimable conſiſts in a thou- 
ſand of theſe little things aggregately. It is the 
 faquiter in modo, which I have ſo * ten recommended 


to 


{1 'T O7 HIS Ss. 9 
to you. The reþeftable Ni- Harte ene eee 


do not want it, and I believe him. Study, then, 


carefully, and acquire perfectly We IG | 


will have every thing 


Abbes Guaſco, who is another of f your pany 
writes me word, that he has carri to — at 


Marquis de. St. Getmain's; where vou will be wel- 


come as often as you pleaſe, and the oftener the 


better. Profit 2 the principle of travel 


ling in different countries, without changing places. 

He ſays too, that he will carry you to the parlia- 
ment, when any remarkable cauſe is to be tried. 
That is very well; go through the ſeveral chambers 
of the parliament, and ſee and hear what they are 
doing: join practice and obſervation to your theore- 
tical: knowledge of their rights and privileges. No 
Engliſhman has the leaſt notion of n 


L need not recommend you to go to the bottom of _ 
knowledge of goun- 


the conſtitutional and 
tries; for Mr. Harte tells me, that you have a pe- 
culiar turn that way, - . have informed e 
moſt correctly of them. 


4 1 7 * 3 * 
T6 T3 


I muſt now put ſome queries to —— to a jaris 
publici peritus, which I am ſure you can anſwer me, 
and which I own. I cannot anſwer myſelf: they are 


pn ſubject now much talked of. 

it, Are there any particular forms requiſite for 
the election of a King of the Romans, different from 
thoſe which are en for the election of, an Em- 


peror * ? 


elected by the votes ofa a majority of the electors, as 


by two-thirds, or by the unanimity of the electors? 


34ly, Is there any particular law or conſtitution 


of the Empire, that diſtinguiſhes, either in matter 


or in form, the election of a King of the Romans 

from that of an Empe ror? And is not the golden 

bull of Charles the — equally the rule for both. 
I 1 Se AL Ea athly, 


.* 


2dly,. Is not a King of the Roinans. as legally 1 
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= than quick, Haſtuy 1 
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Athly, Were there not; at a of a certain 
be of the electors (I have — when) ſeme 
files and limitations agreed upon concerning the 
election of a King of the Romans? And were thoſe 
8 . 03 and ul they obtain the force of 

£6} QATIOY 019571533. 4 x; 3607 10 4,0 23314 
© How happy am I. my 5 that I en ap- 
| . fen it Lewie ge ad itt 8 certainty" of 
bar rightly- informed. It 18 knowledge, more 
, that makes a man of buſi- 
_ neſs.” A man who is maſter of his matter will, with 
inferior patts, be too hard in parliament, and indeed 
any where elſe, for a man of better parts, who 
knows his ſubje but ſuperficially : and if to his 
knowledge he joins 4 wine and elocution, he 
muſt neceſſarilyj ſoon be tr the head of that aſſem 
jk ; but vithout thoſe Tho," ho knowledye" is rfl 
; He 
MN Lord clunthtgdon writes me and, chat bs his 
ſeen you, and that you have renewed your old ſchool- 
acquaintance.” Tell me fairly your opiniom of him, 
and of his friend Lord Stormont; and alſo of the 
other Engliſh people of faſhion you meet with. 1 
promiſe you in viotable ſecrecy on my part. You 
and T muſt now write to eack other as friends, and 
without the leaſt reſerve; there will for the future 
be a thouſand things in my letters, which 1 would 
not have any mortal living but yourſelf ſee, or know. 
Thoſe you will eaſily Gftingun, "and neither ſhow | 
nor repeat; and I will do the ſame by you. 
Io come to another ſubjeR, for I have a Plea- 
Hire" in talking over every ſubjeR with you; how 
deep are you in Italian? Do you underſtand Arloſto, 
Taſſb, Boccaccio, and Machiavelli? If you do, you 
know enough of it, and may know all the reſt, by read- 
ing, when you have time. Little or no -billinels is 
written in Italian, except in Italy; and if you know 
Dann WY it, to underſtand the few Italian m_ 
's 8 * 


25172 00 Ss S0 090.7 oh 


* in 3 — and to ſpeale 
Ftlian tolerably ts theſe very few Ttalians who ſpeak 
no Freneh, give yourſelf no farther tröuble about 
that Anzugs till vou happ n to have full leiſure #6 


perfect yourſelf in ic. It is not the fame with res 
gard to German; your ſp aki and writing that 
well, will particularly” diffi wee from every 


other man in England; and reover, of — 7 
uſe to any one who is, as Sofably-y0n: T will be; em- 
ployed in the empire. Therese pi cultivate 
them ſedulouſſy, by writing four or ſide lines of 
German every day, and by peaking # it to every Ger- 
man you meet with. 

You have now got a footing in a great many 
good houſes at Paris, in which I adviſe you to make 
yourſelf domeſtic. This is to be done by a certain 
eaſineſs of carriage, and a decent familiarity, Not 
by way of putting yourſelf upon this frivolous footing 
of being Jans conſegnence, hut by doing, in ſome de- 
gree, the honours of the ( houſe and table, calling 
yourſelf. en badinant le alopin d'ici, ſaying. to the 
maſter or miſtreſs, cect e * de mon di ipartement, je wn, 
charge que je men acquitte à 1 This ſort ß 
badinage has ſomethin engaging and Jant in it, and 
begets that decent — 9 oa which it is both agree- 
able and uſeful to eſtabliſn in good houſes, and with 
people of faſhion. Mere ber viſits, dinners, and 
fuppers, upon, formal invitations, are not the thing 3. * 
they add to no connection, not information: but it 
is the eaſy, careleſs, ingreſs and egreſs, at all hours, 
. forms the Renens and profirdble 7 

e. | ! $3113 E555 4s, 

The poſt is ſo negligent, that 1 loſe fore letters 


from Patis entirely, and. receive others much later 


than I ſhould. To this I aſcribe my having receive 


no letter from you of above à fortnight; which to | 


my impatience, ſeems a long time. Lexpect to hear 
from you once a weck. He u gone 


. | Cornwall, _ 


- 
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Cornwall, and will be back in about three weeks. 
have a packet of books to fend you by the firſt op- 
portunity, which, I believe, will be Mr. Yorke's 
return to Paris. The Greek books come from 
Mr. Harte, and the Engliſh ones from your humble 
ſervant. Aga e oh e rows . 
Read Lord Bolingbroke's with great attention, as 
well to the ſtyle as to the matter. I wiſh you could 
form yourſelf ſuch a ſtyle in every language. Style 
is the dreſs of thoughts, and a well- dreſſed thought, 
like a well-dreſſed man, appears to great advantage. 
„ cot vg bois rn rae tina 


©” — 
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| 8 eee, 
London, Jan, the 28th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEARFRIENVB odd 
& Bill, for ninety pounds ſterling, was brought 
| me the other day, ſaid to be drawn upon me 
by you; J ſcrupled paying it at firſt, not upon ac- 
count of the ſum, but becauſe you had ſent me no 
letter of advice, which is always done in thoſe tranſ- 
actions; and ſtill more, becauſe I did not perceive 
that you had figned it. The perſon who preſented 
it, defired me to look again, and that I ſhould Uiſ- 
cover your name at the bottom; accordingly I 
looked again, and, with the help of my magnifying 
zlaſs, did perceive, that what I had firſt taken only 
er ſomebody's mark was, in truth, your name, 
written in the worſt and ſmalleſt hand I ever ſaw in 
my life. I cannot write quite ſo ill, but it was ſome- 
thing like this, PLE A However, 
I paid it at a venture; though I would almoſt rather 
loſe the money, than that ſuch a ſignature ſhould be 
| | | yours; 


* . } 


* 


. e 8 Fo 


write. their names always in the ſame way, that their 
fignature may be ſo well known as not to be eaſily 


counterfeited ; and they generally ſign-in rather a 


larger character than their common hand; whereas. 
your name was in a lets, and a worſe, than your com- 
mon writing. | This fuggeſted' to me the various ac- 

cidents which may very. probably happen to you, 
while you write ſo ill. For inſtance, if you were to 

write inſuch a character 1 ſecretary's office, your: 
letter would immediately be 
as containing matters of the utmoſt ſecrecy, not fit: 
to be truſted to the common character. If you were 
to write ſo to an antiquarian, he 9 you to 


be a man of learning) would certainly try it by the 


Runic, Celtic, or Sclavonian alphabet; never ſuſ- 
ups pus a modern character. And, if you were 
to it 


would think that it really eame from the powlaillier, 


which, by the bye, is the etymology of the word, 


poulet; for Henry the fourth of Pars ied to ba 
billets-doux to his miſtreſſes, by his poullaillier, under 


pretence of ſending them chickens; which gave the 


name of poulets to thoſe ſhort, but expreſſive, manu- 
ſcripts. I have often told you, that every man, who 
has the uſe of his eyes and of his hand, can write 
whatever hand he pleaſes; and it is plain that you 
can, ſince you write bath. the Greek and German 
characters, which. you never learned of a vriting- 
_ maſter, extremely well, though your common hand, 
which you learned of a matter, is an exceeding bad 
and illiberal one, equally -unfit for buſineſs or com- 
mon uſe. I do not deſire that you ſhould write the 


laboured, ſtiff character of a writing-maſter ; a man 


of buſineſs muſt write quick and well, and that de- 

pends fingly upon uſe. I would therefore: adviſe 

you to get ſome very good writing maſter at Paris, 

and apply to it for a month only, which will be ſuffi- 

en N upon my word, the vriting of a 1 | 
id 


2 


paulet to a fine woman, in ſuch a hand, ſhe. 
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plain hard of bufineſs-is'of: much 


than you think. Tou williſay, it may be, that when 


you write ſo very ill, itiis becauſe yuu are in a hurry: 


to which I anſwer, Why are you ever in a hurry? 


a man of ſenſe may be in haſte, but ean never be in 


a hurry, becauſe he knows, that Whatever he does in 


a buny! he muſt neceſſarily do wery ill. He may 
be in haſte to diſpatch an affair, — will take cars 


not to let that haſte hinder his doing it well. Little 
minds are in a hurry, when the object (as it com- 

monly is) is too big for them; they run, they hare, 
they puzale, confound, and perplex, themſelves; 


they want to do every thing at once, and never do it 


at all. But a man of fenſe takes the time neceſſury 


for doing the thing he is about, well; and his haſte 


to diſpatch a buſineſs „only appears by the continuity 


of his application to it: he purſues it with a coοj 
ſteadineſs, and finiſhes it before he begins any other. 


I. own your time is much taken up, and you have a 


great many different things to do; but remember, 
that you had much better do half of them well, and 75 


leave the other half undone, than to do them all in- 


differently. Moreover, the few ſeconds that are 
ſaved in the courſe of the day, by writing ill inſtead 
of well, do not amount to an object of time, by any 
means equivalent to the diſgrace or ridicule of writing 
the ſcrawl of a common whore, Conſider, that if 
your very bad writing could furniſh me with matter 
of ridicule, what will it not do to others, who do 
not view you in that partial light that Ido. There 
was a Pope, I think it was Cardinal Chigi, who was 


juſtly ridiculed for his attention to little things, and 


his inability in great ones; and therefore called maxi- 
mus in minimis, and minimus in maximis; Why? 


Becauſe he attended to little things, when he had 


great ones to do. At this particular period of your 


life, and at the place you are now in, you have only 
little things to do; and you ſhould make it habitual 
to you to do them well, that they may require no at- 


tention 


tention from you when you have, as I hope you will 
have, greater things to miud. Make a good hand- 
_ writing familiar to you now, that you may hereafter 
have nothing but your matter to think of, when you 
have occaſion to write to Kings and Miniſters. Dance, 
dreſs, preſent yourſelf, habitually well now, that yqu 
may have none of thoſe little things to think of 
hereafter, and which will be all neceſſary to be done 
well occaſionally, when you will have greater things to 
do. | MMI. a : g jp © : N 5 a N 
As Jam eternally thinking of every thing that 
can be relative to you, one thing has occured to me, 
which I think neceſſary to mention to you, in order 
to prevent the difficulties, which it might otherwiſe 
lay you under: it is this; as you get more acquaint- 
ances at Paris, it will be impoſſible for you to fre- 
quent your firſt acquaintances, ſo much as you did, 
while you had no others. As for example, at your 
firſt debut, I ſuppoſe, you were chiefly at Madame 
Monconſeil's, Lady Hervey's, and Madame Du. 
Boccage's. Now that you have got ſo many other 
houſes, you cannot be at theirs ſo often as you uſed ; 
but pray take care not to give them the leaſt reaſon 
to think, that you negle& or deſpiſe them; for the 
ſake of new and more dignified and ſhining acquaint- 
ances z which would be ungrateful and imprudent 
on your part, and never forgiven on theirs. Call 
upon them often, though you do not ſtay with them 
ſo long as formerly; tell them that you are forry 
you are obliged to go away, but that you have ſuch 
and ſuch engagements, which good breeding obliges 
you to comply with ; and infinuate that you would 
rather ſtay with them. In ſhort, take care to make 
as many perſonal friends, and as few perſonal enemies, 
as poſſible. I do not mean, by perſonal friends, 
intimate and confidential friends, of which no man 
can hope to have half a dozen in the whole courſe 
of his life; but I mean friends, in the common. ac- 


ceptation of the word ; that is, people who ſpeak 
Vor, Il. I well _ 
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well of you, and who would rather do you good 


than harm, conſiſtently with their own intereſt, and 


no farther. Upon the whole, I recommend to you 
again and again /es graces. Adorned by them, you 
may, in a manner, do what you pleaſe ; it will be 
approved of: without them, your bett qualities wall 
loſe half their efficacy. Endeavour to be faſhionable 
among the French, which wilt ſoon make you faſhi- 
onable here. Monſieur de Matignon already calls 
you le pelil Franpois. If you can get that name 
generally at Paris, it will put you a la made. Adieu, 5 
my dear child. | 1 8% A 


LETTER XXII. 


London, Feb. the 4th, O. 8. 176 
Mr DEAR F RIEND, | 


HE accounts which I receive of you from 
Paris grow every day more and more {*tis-- 
pry Lord Albemarle has wrote a ſort of a 
| panegyric of you, which has been ſeen by many peo- 
le here, and which will be a very uſeful forerunner 
for you. Being in faſhion, is an important point for 
any body, any where; but it would be a very great 


one for you to be eſtabliſhed in the faſhion here, be- 


fore you return. Your buſineſs would be half done 
by it, as I am ak you would not give people reaſon 
to change their favourable pre-ſentiments of you. 
The good that is ſaid of you. will not, I am convinced, 
make you a coxcomb; and, on the other hand, the 
being thought ſtill to want ſome little accompliſh- 
ments, will, 1 am perſuaded, not mortify you, but 
only animate you to acquire them : 1 will therefore, 
give you both fairly in the following extract of a 
letter which I lately reccived from an impartial and 
8 friend. | 


« Poſe 


TO HIS SON. 99 


&« * Joſe vous aſſurer que Monſieur Stanhope 
* rẽuſſira. Il a un grand fond de ſpavoir, et une 
% memoire prodigieuſe, ſans faire parade de Pun ou 
de l'autre. Il cherche a plaire, et il plaira. II a 
« de la phifi onomie; ſa figure eſt jolie quoique 
petite. II n'a rien de gauche, quoi qu'il maie pas 
<« encore toutes Jes graces requiſes, que Marcel et 
les femmes lui donneront bientot. Entin il ne 
« Ju manque que ce qui devoit neceſſairement Tut 
e manquer a ſon age; je veux dire, les uſages, et 
une certaine delicateſſe dans les manieres, qui ne. 
« gacquicrent que par le tems et la bonne compagnie. 
Avec ſon eſprit, il les prendra bientòt, il y a deja 
« fait des progres, et il frequente les compagnies les 
eplus propres à les lui Jonner.“ 
By this extract, which I can aſſure you is a faith- 
ful one, you and I have both of us the ſatisfaction of 
knowing, how much you have, and how little „ou 
want, Let what you have give you (if poſſible) 
2 rather 


) 
6 


— — 1 mt. * 1 a 4 2 ak — 


0-0 Permit me to aſſure you, Sir, that Mr. Stan- 
ce hope will ſucceed. He has a great fund of Knows 
„ ledge, and an uncommonly good memory, al- 
e though he does not make any parade of either 
the one or the other. He is defirous of pleaſing, 
and he will pleaſe. 'He-has an expreflive counte- 
“ nance ; his figure is elegant, although little. He 
& has not the leaſt awkwardneſs, though he has not 
e as yet acquired all the graces requiſite, which 
« Marcel and the ladies will ſoon give him: In 
„ ſhort, he wants nothing but thoſe things, which, 
« at his age, muſt uhavoidably be wanting ; I mean, 
« acertain turn an _ delicacy of manners, which are 
to be acquired only by time, and in good company. 
Ready, as he is, he will ſoon learn them; parti- 
** cularly as he frequents ſuch companies as are the 
“ moſt proper to give them. 
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rather more /eeming modeſty, but at the fame time 
more interior firmneſs and aſſurance ; and let what 
you want, which you ſee is very attainable, redouble 
your attention and endeavours. to acquire it. You 
have, in truth, but that one thing to apply to; and a 
very pleaſing application it is, fince it is through 
pleaſures that you muſt arrive at it. Company, 
ſuppers, balls, /p2#acles, which ſhow you the models 
upon which you ſhould form yourſelf, and all the 
little uſages, cuſtoms, and delicacies, which you muſt 
adopt, and make habitual to you, are now your only 
ſchools and univerſities, in which young fellows 
and fine women will give you the beſt lectures. 

Monſieur du Boccage is another of your panegyriſts A 
and he tells me that Madame du Boccage à pris 
avec vous le ton de mie et de bonne; and that you like 
it very well. You are in the right of it; it is the 
way of improving : endeavour to be upon that foot 
with every woman you converſe with; excepting 
where there may be a tender point of connection; 
2 point which I have nothing to do with : but if 
fuch a one there is, I hope ſhe has not de mauvats 
ni de vilaius bras, which I agree with you in thinking 
a. very diſagreeable thing. 

| have ſent you, by the opportunity of Pollock the 
courier, who was once my ſervant, two little parcels 
of Greek and Engliſh books; and ſhall ſend you: 
two more by Mr. Yorke : but I accompany them 
with this caution; that, as you have not much time 
to read, you ſhould employ it in reading what is the. 
moſt neceſſary, and that is, indiſputably, modern 
hiſtorical, geographical, chronological, and political 
knowledge; the preſent conſtitution, maxims, force, 
riches, trade, commerce, characters, parties, and 
cabals, of the ſeveral courts. of Europe. Many 
who are reckoned good ſcholars, though they know 
pretty accurately the governments of Athens and 
Rome, are totally ignorant of the conſtitution of any 
one country now in Europe, even of their own. 


Read 
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Read juſt Latin and Greek enough to keep up your 

claſſical learning, which will be an ornament to u 
while young, and a comfort to you when old. But 
the true uſeful knowledge, and eſpecially for you, 
is the modern knowledge above-mentioned. It is 
that which muſt qualify you both for domeſtic and 
foreign buſineſs, and it is to that, therefore, that you 
ſhould principally direct your attention; and I know 
with great pleaſure, that you do ſo, I would not 
thus commend you to yourſelf, if I thought com- 
mendations would have upon you thoſe ill effects, 
which they frequently have upon. weak minds. I 
think you are much above being a vain coxcomb, 
over rating your own merit, and inſulting. others with 
the ſuperabundance of it. On the contrary, I am 
convinced, that the conſciouſneſs of merit makes a 
man of ſenſe more modeſt, though more firm. A 
man who diſplays his own merit is a coxcomb, and a 
man who does not know it is a fool. A man of 
ſenſe knows it, exerts it, avails himſelf of it, but 
never boaſts of it; and always /zems rather to under 
than over value it, though, in truth, he ſets the 


right value upon it. It is a very true maxim of la 


Bruyere's (an author well worth your ſtudying) 27 
ne vaut dans ce monde, que ce que l'on veut valbir. A 
man who is really diffident, timid, and baſhful, be 
his merit what it will, never can puſh himſelf in the 
world; his deſpondency throws him into inaction ; 
and the forward, the buſtling, and the petulant, will 
always get the better of him. The manner makes 
the whole difference, What would be impudence 
in one Manner, is only a proper and decent aſſurance 
in another, A man of ſenſe, and of knowledge of 
the world, will aſſert his own rights, and purſue his 
own objects, as ſteadily and intrepidly, as the moſt 
impudent man living, and commonly more ſo; but 
then he has art enough to give an outward air of 
modeſty to all he does. This engages and prevails, 
whilſt the-very ſame things theck and fail, from the 

over 
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over-bearing or impudent manner only of doing 
them. I repeat my maxim, Suaviter in modo, ſed 
Forliter in re. Would you know the characters, 
modes, and manners, of the latter end of the laſt 
age, which are very like thoſe of the preſent, read 
La Bruyere. But would you know man, indepen- 
dently of modes, read La Rochefoucault, who, I 
am afraid, paints him very exactly. * 

Give the encloſed to Abbe Guaſco, of whom you 
make good uſe, to go about with you, and ſee things. 
Between you and me, he has more knowledge than 
parts. Mais un habile homme ſcait tirer parti de tout ;, 
and every body is good for ſomething. Preſident 
Monteſquiou is, in every ſenſe, a moſt uſeful ac- 

quaintance. He has parts, joined to great reading 

and knowledge of the world. Puijez dans celie ſource 
tant que vous POurrez, | ; 
Adieu! May the graces attend you; for without 
them gui fatica e vana, If they do not come to you 
willingly, raviſh them, and force them to accompany 
all you think, all you ſay, and all you do. 


4 
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London, Feb. 11th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


HEN you go to the play, which I hope you 
do often, for it is a very inſtructive amuſe? - 
ment, you muſt certainly have obſerved the very | 
different effects which the ſeveral parts have upon 
you, according as they are well or ill acted. - The 
very beſt tragedy of Corneille's, if well ſpoken and 
acted, intereſts, engages, agitates, and affects your 
patitons. Love, terror, and pity, alternately poſſeſs 
you. But, if ill ſpoken and acted, it would only 
excite your indignation or your laughter, Why ? 
It is ſtill Corneille's; it is the ſame ſenſe, the ſame 
| 4 2 matter, 
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matter, whether well or ill ated, It is then merely 
the manner of ſpeaking and acting that makes this 
great difference in the effects. Apply this to your- 
ſelf, and conclude from it, that if you would either 
pleaſe in a private company, or perſuade in a-public 
aſſembly ; air, looks, geſtures, graces, enunciation, 
proper accents, juſt emphaſis, and tuneful cadences, 
are full as neceſſary as the matter itſelf, Let awk- 
ward, ungraceful, inelegant, and dull fellows, ſay 
what they will in behalf of their ſolid matter, and 
ſtrong reaſonings; and let them deſpiſe all thoſe 
graces and ornaments, which engage the ſenſes and 
_ captivate the heart; they will find (though they 
will poſſibly wonder why) that their rough unpo- 
liſned matter, and their unadorned, coarſe, but 
ſtrong arguments, will neither pleaſe nor perſuade; 
but, on the contrary, will tire out attention, and 
excite diſguſt, We are ſo made, we love to be 
pleated, better than to be informed; information is, 
in a certain degree, mortifying, as it implies our 
previous ignorance z it muſt be ſweetened to be pa- 
latable. 

To bring this directly to you; know that no man 
can make a figure in this country, but by parliament. 
Your fate depends upon your ſueceſs there as a 
ſpeaker; and, take my word for it, that ſucceſs 
turns much more upon Manner than Matter. Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Murray, the ſolicitor-general, uncle 
to Lord Stormont, are, beyond compariſon, the beſt 
{peakers: why? Only becauſe they are the beſt ora- 
tors. They alone can inflame or quiet the houſe 
they alone are ſo attended to, in that numerous and 
noiſy aſſembly, that you might hear a pin fall while 
either of them is ſpeaking. Is it that their matter 
is better, or their arguments ſtronger, than other 
people's? Does the houſe expect extraordinary in- 
formations from them? Not in the leaſt; but the 
houſe expects pleaſure from them, and therefore at- 
tends; finds it, and therefore approves. Mr. Pitt, 

particularly, 
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particularly, has very little parliamentary know; 
ledge; his matter is generally flimſy, and his argu- 
ments often weak: but his eloquence is ſuperior, 
his action graceful, his enuncjation juſt and harmo- 
nious; his periods are well turned, and every word 
he makes uſe of is the very beſt, _d the moſt ex- 
preflive, that can be uſed in that place. This, and 
not his matter, made him pay-maſter, in ſpite of 
both King and Miniſters. From this, draw the ob- 
vious . — The ſame thing holds full as true 
in converſation; where even trifles, elegantly ex- 
preſſed, well looked, and accompanied with grace- 
ful action, will ever pleaſe, beyond all the home- 
ſpun, unadorned ſenſe in the world. Reflect, on 
one fide, how you feel within yourſelf, while you are 
forced to ſuffer the tedious, muddy, and ill-turned 
_ narration of ſome awkward fellow, even though the 
fact may be intereſting; and, on the other hand, 
with what pleaſure you attend to the relation of a 
much leſs intereſting matter, when elegantly ex- 
preſſed, genteelly turned and gracefully delivered. 
By attending carefully to all theſe agremens in your 
daily converſation, they wall become habitual-to you, 
before you come into parliament; and you will have 
nothing then to do, but to raiſe them a little when 
you come there. I would wiſh you to be ſo attentive 
to this object, that I would not have you ſpeak to 
your footman, but in the very beſt words that the 
ſubject admits of, be the language which it will, 
Think of your words, and of their arrangement, 
before you ſpeak ; chuſe the moſt elegant, and place 
them in the beſt order. Conſult your own ear, to 

avoid cacophony ; and what is very near ag bad, mo- 
notony. Think alſo of your geſture and looks, 
when you are ſpeaking even upon the moſt trifling 
ſubjects. The fame things, differently expreſſed, 
looked, and delivered, ceaſe to be the ſame things. 
The moſt paſſionate ver in the world cannot make 

a ſtronger declaration of love, than the Borrgeors 


Centilla | 


TOOMH IS NO e 
gentilbomme does in this happy form of words, 
Mourir d'amour me font belle Marquiſe vos beaux yeux. 
] defy any body to ſay more; and yet I would adyiſe 
no body to ſay that; and I would recommend to 
you, rather to ſmother and conceal your paſſion i in- 
tirely, than to reveal it in theſe words, Seriouſy, 
this holds in every thing, as well as in that ludicrous 
inſtance. The French, to do them juſtice, attend 
very minutely to the purity, the correctneſs, and the 
elegancy of their ſtyle, in converſation, and in their 
letters, Bien narrer is an object of their ſtudy; 
and though they ſometimes carry it to affectation, 
they never ſink into inelegancy, which is much the 
worſt extreme of the two. Obſerve them, and form 
your French ſtyle upon theirs; for elegancy in one 
language will re- produce itfelf in all. I knew a 
young man, who, being juſt elected a member of 
parliament, was laughed at for being diſcovered, 
through the key-hole of his chamber door, ſpeaking 
to himſelf in the glaſs, and forming his looks and 
geſtures. I could not join in that laugh; but, on 
the contrary, thought him much wiſer than thoſe 
who laughed at him; for he knew the importance of 
thoſe little graces in a public aſſembly, and they did 
not. Your little perſon, (which I am told by the 
way is not il|-turned) whether in a laced coat, or a 
blanket, is ſpecifically the ſame ; but yet, I believe, 

ou chuſe to wear the former; and you are in the 
right, for the ſake of pleaſing more. The worſt⸗ 
bred man in Europe, if a lady let fall her fan, would 
certainly take it up and give it her: the beſt - bred 
man in Europe could do no more. The differenee 
however would be conſiderable; the latter would 

leaſe by doing it gracefully; the ſormer would be 
— at for doing i it awkwardly. I repeat it, and 
repeat it again, and ſhall never ceaſe repeating, it to 
you; air, manners, graces, ſtyle, elegancy, and all 
thoſe ornaments, muſt now be the only objects of 
your attention; it is now, or never, that you muſt 


acquire 
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acquire them. Poſtpone, therefote, all other oon. 
ſiderations; make them now your ſerious ſtud 
you have not one moment to loſe. The _ and 
the ornamental united, are undoubtedly be 

were I reduced to make an option, 1 ald without 
heſitation chuſe the latter. 

J hope you affiduouſly Alden Marcel, * and 
carry graces from him; nobody had more to ſpare 
than he had formerly. Have you learned to carve? 
for it is ridiculous not to carve well. A man who 
tells you gravely that he cannot carve, may as well 
tell you that he cannot blow his noſe ; ; It is both as 
neceſſary, and as eaſy. 

Make my. compliments to Lord Hebeingaton, 
whom I love and honour extremely, as I dare ſay 
you do; I will write to him ſoon, though I believe 

he has hardly time to read a letter ; and my letters 
to thoſe I love are, as you know by experience, not 
very ſhort ones: this is one proof of it, and this 
would have been longer, if the paper had been ſo, 
Good night then, wh dear child, T0; ; 


——— 
- . 


"x" 
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Landon, February the 28th, O. S. 1751: 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HIS epigram in Martial, 


Non amo te, Sabidi, nec poſſum dicere quatre, 
Hoc tantum poſſum dicere, non amo te, 


has puzzled a great many people; who cannot con. 
ceive how it is poſſible not to love any body, and 


yet not to know the reaſon why. I think J conceive 
Martial's 


* 


—— — —_— 


W At ue time the moſt celebrated dancing - maſ. 
ter at Paris. 


but 
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Martial's meaning very clearly, though the nature 
of epigram, which is ta be ſhort, would not allow 
him to explain it more fully; and I take it to be 
this, O Sabidis, you are a very worthy deſerving man; 
you have a thouſand good qualities, you hade a great 
deal of learning; I efteem, I reſpect, but for the foul 
of me I cannot love you, though I cannot particular. 
ly ſay why, You are not atmable z you have not thoſe 
engaging manners, thoſe pleaſing attentions, thoſeepra- 
ces, and that addreſs, which are abſolutely neceſſary to 
pleaſe, though impoſſible to define." I cannot ſay it is 
this or that particular thing that hinders me from lov- 
ing you, it is the whole together , and upon the whole 
you are not agreeable, How often have I, in the 
courſe of my life, found myſelf in this fituation, 
with regard to many of my acquaintance, whom J 
have honoured and reſpected, without being able to 

love? I did not know why, becauſe, when one is 
young, one does not take the trouble, nor allow | 
one's-ſelt the time, to analyſe one's ſentiments, and 
to trace them up to their ſource. But ſubſequent 
_ obſervation and reflection have taught me Why. 
There is a man, whoſe moral character, deep learn- 
ing, and ſuperior parts, I acknowledge, admire, 

and reſpect; but whom it is ſo impoſſibſe for me to 
love, that I am almoſt in a fever whenever I am in 
his company. His figure (without being deformed) 
ſeems made to diſgrace, or ridicule the common 
ſtructure of the human body. His legs and arms 
are never m the poſition, which, according to the 
fituation of his body, they ought to be in; but 
conſtantly employed in committing acts of hoſtility 
upon the graces. He throws any where, but down 
his throat, whatever he means to drink; and only 
mangles what he means to carve.' Inattentive to all 
the regards of ſocial life, he miſ-times or miſplaces 
every thing. He diſputes with heat, and indiſeri- 
minately; mindleſs of the rank, character, and ſitu- 
ation of thoſe with whom he diſputesz abſolutely 
| ignorant 
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ignorant of the ſeveral gradations of familiarity or 
reſpect; he is exactly the ſame to his ſuperiors, his 
equals, and his inferiors; and therefore, by a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence, abſurd to two of the three. Is 
it poſſible to love ſuch a man? No. The utmoſt 
I can do for him, is to conſider him as a reſpectable 
Hottentot, 

I remember, that when I came from Cambridge, 
I had acquired, among the pedants of that illiberal 
ſeminary, a ſaucineſs of literature, a turn to ſatire 
and contempt, and a ſtrong tendency to argumenta- 
tion and contradiction. But I had been but a very 
little while in the world, before I found that this 
would by no means do; and I immediately 
adopted the oppoſite character: I concealed what 
learning I had; I applauded often, without approv- 
ing; and I yielded commonly, without conviction, 
Suaviter in modo was my law and my prophets ; and 
if I pleaſed (between you and me) it was much 
more owing to that, than to any ſuperior knowledge 
or merit of my own. A propos, the word pleaſing 
puts one always in mind of Lady Hervey : pray tell 
her, that I declare her reſponſible to me for your 
pleaſing : that I conſider her as a pleaſing Falſtaff, 
who not only pleaſes, herſelf, but is the cauſe of 
pleafing in others: that I know ſhe can make any 
thing of any body; and that, as your governeſs, if 
the does not make you pleaſe, it muſt be only be- 
cauſe ſhe will not, and not becauſe ſhe cannot, I 
hope you are, du bois dont en fait; and if fo, ſhe is 
io good a ſculptor, that I am ſure ſhe can give you 
whatever form ſhe pleaſes. A verſatility of man- 
ners is as neceſſary in ſocial, as a verſatility of parts 
is in political life. One muſt often yield, in order 
to prevail; one muſt humble one's-ſelf to be exalt- 
ed; one muſt, like St. Paul, become all things to 
all men, to gain ſome; and (by the way) men are 
taken by the ſame means, mutatis mutandis, that wo- 
men are gained; by gentleneſs, inſinuation, and 

ſubmiſſion: 


ö 


4 


— 
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ſubmiſſion: and theſe lines of Mr. Dryden's will 
hold to a miniſtet as well as to a miſtreſs: 1 


The proſtrate lover, when he loweſt lies, 
But ſtoops to conquer, and but kneels to riſe. 


In the courſe of the world, the qualifications of the 
cameleon are oſten neceſſary; nay, they muſt be 
carried a little father, and exerted a little ſooner; 
for you ſhould, to a certain degree, take the hue 
of either the man or the woman that you want, and 
wiſh to be upon terms with. A propos, Have you 
yet found out at Paris any friendly and hoſpitable 
Madame de Lurſay, qui veut bien ſe charger du ſoin 
de vous eduquer? And have you had any occaſion of 
repreſenting to her, quelle faiſoit done des næuds? 
But J aſk your pardon, Sir, for the abruptneſs of 
the queſtion, and acknowledge that J am meddling 
with matters that are eut of my department. - How- 
ever in matters of leſs importance I deſite to be, de 
vos ſecrets le fidele &poſitaire. Truſt me with the ge- 
neral turn and colour of your amuſements-at Paris. 
Is it le fracas du grand monde, comedies, hals, operas, 
cour, &c,? Or is it, des petites ſocietts moins hruian- 
tes mais pas pour (ela moins agreables ? Where are 
you the moſt &/abli? Where are you le petit Stan- 
hope? Voieg vous encore jour, à quelque arrangement 
honélte? Have you made many acquaintances among 
the young Frenchmen who ride at your Academy; 
and who are they? Send me this fort of chit-chat in 
your letters, which, by the bye, I wiſh you would 
honour me with ſomewhat qftener. If you frequent 
any of the myriads of polite Engliſhmen, who infeſt 
Paris, who are they ? Have you finiſhed with Abbe 
Nolet, and are you « fait of all the properties and ef- 
fects of air? Were inclined to quibble, I would ſay, that 
the effects of air, at leaſt, are beſt to be learned of Mar- 
cel. If you have quite done with l' Abbé Nolet, aſk, . 
my friend  Abbe- Sallier to recommend to you ſome 
meagre philomath, to teach you a little geometry and 
; aſtronomy ;. 
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aſtronomy ; not enough to abſorb your attention, 


and puzzle your intellects, but only enough, not to 


be groſsly ignorant of either. I heve of late been a 
ſort of an aſtronoine malgre moy, by bringing in laſt 
Monday, into the houſe of Lords, a bill for reform- 


ing our preſent Calendar, and taking the New Style, 


Upon which occaſion I was obligec to talk ſome aſ- 
tronomical 1 jargon, of which I did rot underſtand one 
word, but got it by heart, and ſpe it by rote from 


: a maſter. 1 wiſhed that I had krown a little more 
of it myſelf; and ſo much I would have you know. 


But the great and neceſſary knowledge of all is, to 


know yourſelf and others: this knowledge requires 


great attention and long experienc; exert the for- 


; mer, and may you have the latter Adieu. 


P. S. 1 have this moment received your letters of 


the 25th February, and the 24 March, N. 8. 


The ſeal ſnall be done as ſoon as poſſible. I am glad 
that you are employed in Lord A bemarle's bureau; 
it will teach you, at leaſt, the nechanical part of 
that buſineſs, ſuch as folding, entering, and docket- 


- Ing, letters; for you muſt not imagine that you are 


let into the fin fin of the correſpordence, nor indeed, 
is it fit that you ſhould, at your age. However, 
uſe yourſelf to ſecrecy as to the letters you either read 
or write, that in time you may be truſted with, /e- 
cret, very ſecret, ſeparate, apart, &c, I am ſorry 
that this buſineſs interferes with your riding; I hope 
it is but ſeldom; but I inſiſt upor. its not interfering 
with your dancing- maſter, who is at this time the 
moſt uſeful and neceſſary of all the maſters you have 
or can have, 


L E T- 


L EO T. E. N INV 


NMI DEAR FRIEND, 


Mentioned to you, ſome time ago, a ſentence ; | 


which I would moſt earneſtly wiſn you always to 
retain in your thoughts, and obſerve in your conduct. 


It is /uaviter in mode, fertiter in re; l do not know _ 


any one rule ſo unexceptionably uſeful and neceſiary 
in every part of life. I ſhall therefore take it for my 
text to day; and, as old men love preaching, and I 
have ſome right to preach to you, I here preſent you 
with my ſermon upon theſe words. To; proceed 
then regularly and pulpztically; 1 will firſt ſhow you, 
my beloved, the neceſſary connection of the two 
members of my texts ſuaviter in modo; fortiter in re. 
In the next place, I ſhall ſet forth the advantages and 


utility reſulting from a ſtrict obſervance of the pre- 


cept contained -in my text; and conclude with -an 
application of the whole. The /uavitcr in modo alone 


would degenerate and ſink into a mean, timid com- 


plaiſance, and paſſiveneſs, if not ſupported and dig- 
nified by the forliter in re; which would alſo run 
into impetuoſity and brutality, if not tempered and 
| ſoftened, by the ſuaviter in modo: however, they are 
ſeldom united. The warm, choleric man, with ſtrong 
animal ſpirits, deſpiſes the ſuaviter in modo, and 


thinks to carry all before him by the forliter in re. 


He may poſſibly, by great accident, now and then 
ſucceed, when he has only weak and timid people to 
deal with; but his general fate will be, to ſhock, 
offend, be hated, and fail. On the other hand, the 
cunning, crafty man, thinks to gain all his ends by 
the /uaviter in modo only: he becomes all things to all 
men; he ſeems to have no opinion of his own, and 
ſervilely adopts the preſent opinion of the preſent 


perſon ; 
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perſon; he infinuates himſelf only into the eſteem of 
ſools, but is ſoon detected, and ſurely deſpiſed by 
every body elſe. The wiſe man (who differs as much 
from the cunning, as from the choleric man) alone 
Joins the ſuaviter in modo with the fortiter iu re. Now 
to the advantages ariſing from the ſtrict obſervance 
of this precepts. 554) 0 ned wn 

If you are in, authority, and have a right to com- 
mand, your commands delivered /uaviter in modo will 


be willingly, chearfully, and conſequently well obey- 


ed; whereas, if given only fortiter, that is brutally : 
they will rather, as Tacitus ſays, be interpreted than 
executed. . For my own part, if I bid my footman 


bring me a glaſs of wine, in a rough inſulting man- 


ner, I ſhould expect, that in obeying me, he would 
contrive to ſpill ſome of it upon me; and I am {ure 
I ſhould deſerve it. A cool ſteady reſolution ſhould - 
ſhow, that where you have a right to command, you 


will be obeyed; but, at the fame, a gentlencs i in 


the manner of enforcing that obedience, thould 
make it a chearful one, and ſoften, as much as poſſi- 
ble, the mortifying conſciouſneſs of inferiority. If 
you are to aſk a favour, or even to ſolicit your due, 

ou muſt do it ſuaviter in modo, or you will give 
thoſe, who have a mind to refuſe you either, a pre- 
tence to do it, by reſenting the manner; but, on the 


other hand, you muſt, by a ſteady perſeverance and 


decent tenaciouſneſs, ſhow the for!zter in re. The 
right motives are ſeldom the true ones, of men's 
actions, eſpecially of kings, miniſters, and people in 
high ſtations; who often give to importunity and 
fear, what they would refuſe to juſtice or to merit. 


By the ſuaviter in modo engage their hearts, if you 


can; at leaſt, prevent the pretence of offence : but 
take care to ſhow enough of the foriiter in re to ex- 
tort from their love of eaſe, or their fear, what you 
might in vain hope for from their juſtice or good- 
pature. People in high life are hardened to the 


wants 


wants and diſtreſſes of mankind, as ſurgeons are to 
their bodily pains; they ſee and hear of them all 
day long, and even of ſo many ſimulated ones, that 
they do not know which are real, and which not. 
Other ſentiments are therefore to be applied to, than 
thoſe of mere juſtice and humanity; their favour 
muſt be captivated by the /aviter in modo: their 
love of eaſe diſturbed by unwearied importunity, or 
their fears wrought upon by a decent intimation of - 
implacable, cool, reſentment ; this is the true fortiter 
in re. This precept is the only way 1 know in the 
world, of being loved without being deſpiſed, and 
feared without being hated. It conſtitutes the dig- 
nity of character, which every wiſe man muſt en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh. TY 

Now to apply what has been ſaid, nd fo con- 
clude. 5 

If you find that you have a haſtineſs in your tem- 

per, which unguardedly breaks out into indiſcreet 
fallies, or rough expreſſions, - to either your ſupert- 
ors, your equals, or your inferiors, watch it narrow- 
ly, check it carefully, and call the /uaviter in modo 
to your aſſiſtance : at the firſt impulſe of paſſion, be ' 
filent, till you can be foft. Labour even to get the 
command of your countenance fo well; that*thoſe 
emotions may not be read in it : a moſt unſpeakable 
advantage in bufineſs! On the other hand, let no 
complaiſance, no gentleneſs of temper, no weak de- 
fire of pleafing on your part, no wheedling, coaxing, 
nor flattery, on other people's, make you recede 
one jot from any point that reaſon and prudence 
have bid you purſue z but return to the charge, per- 
fiſt, perſevere, and you will find moſt things attain- 
able that are poſſible. A yielding timid meeknels 
is always abuſed and inſulted by the unjuſt and the 
unfeeling ; but when ſuſtained by the fortiter in re, 
is always refpected, commonly ſucceſsful, In your 
friendſhips and connections, as well as in your enmi- 


ties, this rule is particularly uſeful ; let your firm- 
9 [ | neſs 
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neſs and vigour, preſerve and invite attachments to 
you; but, at the ſame time, let your manner hin- 
der the enemies of your friends and dependants 
from becoming yours: let your enemies be diſarmed 
by the gentleneſs of your manner; but let them 
fee}, · at the fame time, the Readineſs of your juſt 
reſentment; for there is great difference between 
bearing malice, which is always ungenerous, and a - 
reſolute ſelf-defence, which is always prudent and 
' juſtifiable, In negociations with foreign miniſters, 
remember the for/iter in re; give up no point, ac- 
cept of no expedient, till the utmoſt neceſſity redu- 
ces you to it, and even then diſpute the ground inch 
by inch ; but then, while you are contending with 
the miniſter for/iter in re, remember to gain the man 
by the ſuaviler in modo, If you engage his heart, 
you have a'fair chance for impoſing upon his under- 
ſtanding, and determining his will. Tell him, in 
a frank gallant manner, that your miniſterial wrang- 
les do not leſſen your perſonal regard for his merit; 
but that, on the contrary, his zeal and ability, in 
the ſervice of his maſter, increaſe it; and that, of 
all things, you deſire to make a good friend of ſo 
good a ſervant, By theſe means you may and will 
very often be a gainer, you never can be a\,lofer. 
Some people cannot gain upon themſelves to be eaſy 
and civil to thoſe who are either their rivals, compe- 
titors, or oppoſers, though, independently of thoſe 
accidental circumſtances, they would like and eſteem 
them. They betray a ſhyneſs and an awkwardneſs 
in company with them, and catch at any little thing 
to expoie them; and fo, from temporary and only 
occaſional opponents, make them their perſonal ene- 
mies. This is exceedingly weak and detrimental, 
as, indeed, is all humour in buſineſs; which can on- 
ly be carried on ſucceſsfully, by unadulterated 
good policy and right reaſoning. ln ſuch fitu- 
ations I would be more particularly and zoble- 
ment, civil, eaſy, and frank, with the man whole 


deſigns 
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deſigns I traverſed; this is commonly called gene- 
' rofity and magnanimity, but is, in truth, good ſenſe 
and policy. The manner is often as important as the 
matter, ſometimes more ſo; a favour may make an 
enemy, and an injury may make a fr iend, according 
to the different manner in which they are ſeverally 
U done. The countenance, the addreſs, the words, the 
enunciation, the graces, add great efficacy to the 
ſauaviler in modo, and great dignity to the fortiter in 
re; and conſequently they deſerve the utmoſt at- 
tention, 

From what has been ſaid, I conclude with this 
obſervation, that gentleneſs of manners, with firm- 
neſs of mind, is a ſhort, but full deſcription of hu- 
man perfection, on this ſide of religious and moral 
duties: that you may be ſeriouſly convinced of this 
truth, and ſhow it in your life and converſation, is 
the moſt ſincere and ardent wiſh of yours. 


E 


London, March the 11th, O. S. 1751, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Reteived by the laſt poſt a letter from Abbe 
Guaſco, in which he joins his repreſentations to 
thoſe of Lord Albemarle, againit your remaining 
any longer in your very bad lodgings at the acade- 
my; and, as I do not fin, that any advantage can 
ariſe to you, from being interne in an academy, which 
is full as far from the riding-houſe, and from all 
your other maſters, as your lodgings will probably 
be, I agree to your removing to an botel garni; the 
Abbe will help you to find one, as I defire him by the 
encloſed, which you will give him. 1 muſt, however, 
annex one condition to your going into private Jodg- - 
ings, which is, an abſolute excluſion of Engliſh 


1 2 breakfaſts 
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breakfaſts and ſuppers at them; the former con- 
ſume the whole morning, and the latter employ the 
evenings very ill, in ſenſeleſs toaſting a /Angloiſe * 
in their infernal claret. You will be ſure to go to 
the riding-houſe as often as poſſible, that is, when- 
ever your new buſineſs at Lord Albemarle's does not 
hinder you, But at all events, I inſiſt upon your 


never miſſing Marcel, who is at preſent of more con- 


ſequence to you than all the bureaus in E urope; for 
this is the time for you to acquire tou ces petits riens, 
which, though in an arithmetical account, added to 
one another ad infinilum, they would amount to no- 
thing, in the account of the world amount to a 
great and important ſum. Les agremens et les graces, 
without which you will never be any thing, are ab- 
ſolutely made up of all thoſe: riens, which are more 
eafily felt than deſcribed. By the way, you may 
take your lodgings for one whole year certain, by 
which means you may get them much cheaper; for 
though 1 intend to ſee you here in leſs. than a year, 
it will be but for a little time, and you will return to 
Paris again, where I intend you ſhall ſtay till the end 
of April twelvemonth, 1752; at which time, pro- 
vided you have got all Ja politeſſe, les manieres, les 
altentions,et les graces du beau monde, I ſhall place you 
in ſome dun ſuitable to your deſtination. | 

[ have received, at laſt, your preſent of the car- 
ton, from Dominich: no, by Blanchét. It is very 
finely done; it is pity that he did not take in all the 
figures of the original. I will hang it up, where it 
ſhall be your own again ſome time or other. 

Mr. Harte is returned in perfect health from 
Cornwall, and bus taken poſſeſſion of his prebendat 
houſe at Windſor, which is a very pretty one. As! 
dare ſay you will always feel, I hope you will always 
expreſs, the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of gratitude and 
' friendſhip for him. Write to him frequently, and 
attend to the letters you receive from him. He 


2 
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ſhall be with us at Black-head, alias Babiole, all the 
time that I propoſe” you ſhall be there, which, I be- 
lieve, will be the month of Auguſt next. p 
Having thus mentioned to you the probable time 
of our meeting, I will prepare you a little for it. 
Hatred, jealouly, or envy, make moſt people atten- 
tive to diſcover the leaſt defects of thoſe they do not 
love; they rejoice at every new diſcovery they make 
of that kind, and take care to publiſh it. I thank 4 
God, I do not know what thoſe three ungenerous 
paſſions are, having never felt them in my own breaſt; 
but love has juſt the ſame effect upon me, except 
that I conceal, inſtead of publiſhing, the defects 
which my attention makes me diſcover in thoſe I 
love, I curiouſly pry into them; I analyſe them; 
and wiſhing either to find them perfect, or to make 
them ſo, nothing eſcapes me, and I ſoon diſcover 
every the leaſt gradation towards, or from that per- 
fection. You muſt, therefore, expect the moſt cri- - 
tical examen that ever any body underwent : I ſhall 
diſcover your leaſt, as well as your greateſt defects, 
and I ſhall very freely tell you of them, Non quod 
odio habeam, ſed quod amem. But I ſhall tell | cvs 
you /ele-4-lfte, and as Micio, not as Demea; and 1 
will tell them to nobody elſe. I think it but fair to 
inform you beforehand, where I ſuſpect that my 
criticiſms are likely to fall; ; and that is more upon 
the outward, than upon the inward man. I neither 
ſuſpect your heart nor your head; but, to be plain 
with you, I have a ftrange diſtruſt of your, air, your 
addreſs, your manners, your tournure, and particu- 
larly of your enunciation and elegancy of ſtyle. 
T heſe will be all put to the trial; for while you are 
with me, you muſt do the honours of my houſe and 
table; the leaſt inaccuracy or inelegancy will not 
' eſcape me; as you will find by 4 lech at the time, 
and by a remonſtrance afterwards when we are alone. 
You will ſee a great deal of company of all ſorts at 
Babiole, and particularly foreigners. Make, _ 
ore, 
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fore, in the mean time, all theſe exterior and ornament- 
al qualifications your peculiar care, and diſappoint all 
my fmaginary ſchemes of criticiſm. Some authors 


have criticiſed their own works firſt, in hopes of 


hindering others from doing it afterwards : but then 
they do it themſelves with ſo much tenderneſs and 
partiality for their own production, that-not only the 
production itſelf, but the preventive criticiſm; is 
criticiſed, I am not one of thoſe authors; but, on 
the contrary, my ſeverity increaſes with my fondneſs 
for my work; and if you will but effectually cor- 
rect all the faults I ſhall find, I will inſure you trom 
all ſubſequent criticiſms from other quarters. 

Are you got a little into the interior, into the con- 
ſtitution of things at Paris? Have you ſcen what 
you have ſeen thoroughly ? For, by the way, few peo- 
ple ſee what they fee, or hear what they hear; for 


. example, if you go to les Invalides, do you content 


- yourſelf with ſeeing the building, the hal! where 


three or four hundred cripples dine, and the galleries 


where they lie; or do you inform yourſelf of the num- 
bers, the conditiank of their admiſhon, their allow- 
ance, the value and nature of the fund by which the 
whole is ſupported ? This latter, I call ſeeing, the 
former is only flaring. Many people take the op- 
portunity of /es vacances, to go and ſee the empty 
rooms, Where the ſeveral chambers of. the parlia- 
ment did ſit, which rooms are exceedingly like all 
other Jarge rooms: when you go there, let it be 


when they are full; ſee and hear what is doing in 


them; learn their reſpective conſtitutions, juriſdic- 
tions, objects, and methods of proceeding; hear 
ſome cauſes tried in every one of the different 

chambers. Approfondiſſez les cboſes. 
I am glad to hear that you are ſo well at Marquis. 
de St. Germain's *, of whom I hear a very good 
| ' character. 


At that time Embaſtidor from the King of 
Sardinia at the court of France. ; 


. 
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character. How are you with the other foreign mi- 
niſters at Paris? Do you frequent the Dutch Em- 
baſſador or Embaſſadreſs? Have you any footing 
at the Nuncio's, or at the Imperial and Spaniſh Em- 
baſſador's? It is uſeful. Be more particular in 
your letters to me, as to your manner of paſſing 
your time, and the company you keep. Where do 
you dine and ſup ofteneſt, whoſe houſe is moſt your 
home ? AGTH, Les graces, les graces. 


FI 


__ 
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London, March the 18th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 555 


Acquainted you in a former letter, that I had 

brought a bill into the Houle of Lords for cor- 
recting and reforming our preſent calendar, which is 
the Julian; and for adopting the Gregorian. I 
will now give you a more particular account of that 
affair; from which reflections will naturally occur 
to you, that I hope may be uſeful, and which I fear 
you have not made. It was notorious, that the 
Julian calendar was erroneous, and had overcharged 
the ſolar year with eleven days. Pope Gregory the 
13th corrected this error; his reformed calendar 
was immediately received by all the Catholic powers 
of Europe, and afterwards adopted by all the Pro- 
teſtant ones, except Ruſſia, Sweden, and England. 
It was not, in my opinion, very honourable for Eng- 
land to remain in a groſs and avowed error, eſpecially 
in ſuch company; the inconveniency of it was like- 
wiſe felt by all thoſe who had foreign correſpondences, 
whether political or mercantile. I determined, 
therefore, to attempt the reformation ; I conſulted 
the beſt lawyers, and the moſt ſkilful aftronomers, 
and we cooked up a bill for that purpoſe. But then 


my 
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my difficulty began: I was to bring in this bill, 

which was neceſſarily compoſed of law jargon and 
aſtronomical calculations, to both which I am an 
utter ſtranger. However, it was abſolutely neceſſary 
to make the Houſe of Lords think that I knew 
ſomething of the matter; and alſo, to make them 
believe that they knew ſomething of it themſelves, 
which they do not. For my own part, I could juſt 


as ſoon have talked Celtic or Sclavonian to them, as 


aſtronomy, and they would have underſtood me full 
as well: fo | reſolved to do better than ſpeak to the 
purpoſe, and to pleaſe inſtead of informing them. 1 
gave them, therefore, only an hiſtorical account of 
calendars, from the Eg; ptian down to the Gregorian, 
amuſing them now and then with little epiſodes ; but 
I was particularly attentive to the choice of my 
words, to the harmony and roundneſs of my periods, 
to my elocution, to my action. This ſucceeded, and 
ever will ſucceed ; they thought I informed, becauſe 
I pleaſed them : and many of them ſaid, that I had 
made the whole very clear to them; when, God 
knows, I had not even attempted it, Lord Mac- 
clesfield, who had the greateſt ſhare in forming the 
bill, and who is one of the greateſt mathematicians 
and aftronomers in Europe, ſpoke afterwards, with 
infinite knowledge, and all the clearneſs that fo in- 
tricate a matter would admit of: but as his words, 
his periods, and his utterance, were not near ſo good 
as mine, the preference was moſt unanimouily, though 
moſt unjuſtly, given to me. This will ever be the 
caſe ; every numerous aſſembly is mob, let the in- 
dividuals who compoſe it be what they will. Mere 
reaſon and good ſenſe is never to be talked to a mob: 
their paſſions, their ſentiments, their ſenſes, and their 
ſeeming intereſts, are alone to be applied to. Un- 
derſtanding they have collectively none; but they 
have ears and eyes, which muſt be flattered and ſe- 
duced ; and this can only be done by eloquence, 
tuneful 
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tuneful periods, n action, and all the various 
parts of oratory, 

When you come into the Houſe of Commons, if 
you imagine that-ſpeaking plain and unadorned ſenſe 
and reaſon will do your buſineſs, you will find your- 
ſelf moſt groſly miſtaken, As a ſpeaker, you will 
be ranked only according to your eloquence, and by 
no means according to your matter; every body 
knows the matter almoſt alike, but few can adorn it. 
I was early convinced of the importance and powers 
of eloquence z and from that moment I applied my- 
ſelf to it. I reſolved not to utter one word, even in 
common converſation, - that ſhould not be the moſt 
expreſſive, and the moſt elegant, that the language 

could ſupply me with for that purpoſe ; > by which 

means |*have acquired · ſuch a certain degree of ha- 
bitual eloquence, that I muſt now really take ſome 
pains, if I would expreſs myſelf very inelegantly. 
] want to inculcate this known truth into you, 
which you ſeem by no means to be convinced of 
yet, that ornaments are at preſent your only objects. 
Your ſole buſineſs now, is to ſhine, not to weigh, 
Weight without luſtre is lead. You had better talk 
trifles elegantly, to the moſt trifling woman, than 
coarſe inelegant ſenſe, to the moſt ſolid man: you 
had better return a dropped tan genteely, than give 
2 thouſand pounds awxwardly : and you had better 
refuſe a favour gracefully, than grant it clumſily. 
Manner is all, in every thing: it is by Manner only 
that you can pleaſe, and conſequently riſe. All 
your Greek will never advance you from ſecretary to 
envoy, or from envoy to emhaſſador; but your 
addreſs, your manner, your air, if good, very pro- 
bably may. Mareel can be of much more uſe to 
you than Ariftotle. I would, upon my word, much 
rather that you had Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle and 
eloquence, in ſpeaking and writing, than all the 
learning of the Academy of Sciences, the Royal 
Society, and the two Univerſities united. 


2 | Havin g 
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Having mentioned Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle, 
which is, undoubtedly, | infinitely ſuperior to any 
body's; I would have you read his works, which 
you have, over and over again, with particular at- 


tention to his ſtyle, Tranſcribe, imitate, emulate 


it, if poſſible : that would be of real uſe to you in 
the Houſe of Commons, 'in negotiations, in con- 
verſation; with that, you may juſtly hope to pleaſe, - 
to perſuade, to ſeduce, to impoſe; and you will fail 
in thoſe articles, in propbrtion as you fall ſhort of it. 
Upon the whole, lay aſide, during your year's reſi- 


dence at Paris, all thoughts of all that dull fellows 


call ſolid, and exert your utmoſt care to acquire 
what people of faſhion call ſhining. Prenez Peclat 
et le brillant d'un galant homme. 
Among the commonly called little things, which 
you do not attend to, your hand-writing 1s one, 
which is indeed ſhamefylly bad, and illiberal; it is 
neither the hand of a man of buſineſs, nor of 3 
gentleman, but of a truant ſchool-boy;, as ſoon, 


therefore, as you have done with Abbe Nolet, pray 
get an excellent writing-maſter, fince you think that 


you cannot teach yourſelf to write what hand you 
pleaſe, and let him teach you to write a genteel, 
legible, liberal hand, and quick; not the hand of a 
procureur, or a vriting-maſter, but that fort of hand 
in which the firſt Commis in foreign bureaus common- 
ly write: for I tel] you truly, that were I Lord Al- 
bemarle, nothing ſhould remain in my bureau, writ- 
ten in your preſent hand. From hand to arms the 
tranſition is natural; is the carriage and motion of 
your arms ſo too? The motion of the arms is the 
moſt material part of a man's air, eſpecially in dance- 
ing; the feet are not near ſo material. If a man 


8 5 1 
dances well from the waiſt upwards, wears his hat 


well, and moves his head properly, he dances well. 


Do the women ſay that you dreſs well; for that is 
neceſſary too for a young fellow? Have you #1 gout vif, 
or a paſſion for any body? I do nat aſk for whom; 

| all 
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an Iphigenia would both give you the defire, and 
teach you the means to pleaſe. 


In a fortnight or three. weeks, you will ſee Sir- 
Charles Hotham at Paris, in his way to 1 oulouſe, . 
where he is to ſtay a ycar or two. Pray be very ci- 
vil to him but do not carry him into company, ex- 
cept preſenting him to Lord Albemarle; for as he 
is not to ſtay at Paris above a week, we do not de- 
fire that he ſhould tafte of that diff pation : you 


may ſhow him a play and an opera, Adieu, my 
dear child, 1 


7 * * 


* * 

* * * —. a. 
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London, March the 25th, O. S. 1751, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HAT a happy period of your life is this! 

Pleaſure is now, and ought to be your bu- 
ſineſs. While you. were younger, dry rules, and 
unconnected words, were the unpleaſant objects of 
your labours. When you grow older, the anxiety, 
the vexations, the diſappointments, inſeparable from 
public buſineſs, will require the greateſt ſhare .of* 
your time and attention; your pleaſures may, in- 
deed, conduce to your buſineſs, and your bufineſs 
will quicken your pleaſures; but ſtill your time 
muſt, at leaſt, be divided: whereas now it is wholly 
your own, and cannot be fo well employed as in the 
pleaſures of a gentleman, The world is now the 
only book you want, and almoſt the only one you 
ought to read : that neceſſary book can only be read 
in company, in public places, at meals, and in u. 
elles. You muſt be in the pleaſures, in order to learn 
the manners of good company. In premeditated, or 
in formal buſineſs, people conceal, or at leaſt en- 
deavour to conceal, their characters; „whereas plea- 


ſures 
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ſures diſcover them, and the heart breaks out 
through the guard of the underſtanding, Thoſe are 
often propitious moments, for ſkilful negotiators to 
improve. In your deſtination particularly, the able 
conduct of pleaſures is of infinite uſe : to keep a good 
table, and to do the honours of it gracefully, and 
ſur le ton de la bonne compagnie, is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry for a foreign miniſter. There is a certain light 
table chit-chat, uſeful to keep off improper and too 
ſerious ſubjects, which is only to be learned in the 
pleaſures of good company. In truth, it may be 
trifling ; ; but, trifling as it is, a man af parts, and 
experience of the world, will give an agreeable turn 
to it. Dart de badiner 5 is by no means 
to be deſpiſed. 

An engaging addreſs, and turn to oi 18 
often of very great ſervice to foreign miniſters. 
Women have, directly or indirectly, a good deal to 
fay im moſt courts. The late Lord Strafford go- 
verned, for a conſiderable time, the court of Berlin, 
and made his own fortune, by being well with Ma- 
dame de Wartemberg, the firſt King of Prufſia's 
miſtreſs. I could name many other inſtances of that 
kind. That fort of agreeable caguet de femmes, the 
*neceſiary fore-runners of cloſer conferences, is only 
to be got by frequenting women of the firſt faſhion, 
et qui donnent le ton, Let every other book then 
give way to this great and neceſſary book the world ; 
of which there are ſo many various readings, that it 
requires a great deal of time and attention to under- 
| ſtand it well: contrary to ail other books, you muſt 
not ſtay at home, but go abroad to read it; and, 
when you ſeek it abroad, you will not find it in beok- 
{cllers ſhops and talls, but in courts, in þ2tels, at 
entertainments, balls, aſſemblies, ſpeRacles, Sc. 
Put yourſelf upon the foot of an eaſy, domeſtic, 
but polite familiarity and intimacy, in the ſeveral 
French houſes to which you have been introduced. 
Cultivate them, frequent them, and ſhow a defire 


of 
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of becoming enfant de la maiſon. Get acquainted as 
much as you can with les gens de cour : and obſerve, 
carefully, how politely they can differ, and how 
civilly they can hate; how eaſy and idle they can 


ſeem in the multiplicity of their buſineſs; and how 


they can lay hold of the proper moments to carry it 
on, in the midſt of their pleaſures. Courts, alone, 
teach verſatility and politeneſs ; for there is no living 
there without them. Lord Albemarle has, I hear, 
and am very glad of it, put you into the hands of 
Meſſieurs de Biſſy. Profit of that, and beg of them 
to let you attend them in all the companies of Ver- 

failles and Paris. One of them, at leaſt, will natu- 
rally carry you to Madame de la Vallieres, unleſs he 
is diſcarded by this time, and Gelliot * retaken. 

Tell them frankly, gue vous cherchez d vous former, 

que vous tes en mains de maitres, Sils veulent bien Sen 
donner la peine. Your profeſſion has this agreea- 

ble peculiarity in it, which is, that it is connected 
with, and promoted by pleaſures; and it is the only 

one, in which a thorough knowledge of the world, 

polite manners, and an engaging addreſs, are abſo- 
tutely neceſſary, If a lawyer knows his law, a par- 
ſon his divinity, and a financier his calculations, each 
may make a figure and a fortune in his profeſſion, 
without great knowledge of the world, and without 
the manners of gentlemen. But. your profeſſion 
throws you into all the intrigues, and cabals, as well 
as pleaſures, of courts : in thoſe windings and laby- 
rinths, a knowledge of the world, a diſcernment of 
characters, a ſuppleneſs and verſatility of mind, and 
an elegancy of manners, muſt be your clue : you 
muſt know how to ſoothe and lull the monſters that 
guard, and how to addreſs and gain the fair that 
keeps, the golden fleece. Theſe are the arts and 
the accompliſhments abſolutely neceſſary -for a fo- 
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reign miniſter; - in which it muſt be owned to our 
ſhame, that moſt other nations out- do the Engliſh ; 

and, ceteris paribus, a French miniſter will get the: 
better of an Engliſh one, at any third court in Eu- 


rope. The French have ſomething more liaut, 


more infinuating and engaging in their manner, than 


we have. An Engliſh miniſter ſhall have reſided 


ſeven years at a court, without having made any one 
perſonal connection there, or without being intimate 
and domeſtic in any one houſe. He is always the 
Engliſh miniſter, and never naturalized. He re- 
ceives his orders, demands an audience, writes an 
account of it to his court, and his buſineſs is done. 
A French miniſter, on the contrary, has not been 
ſix weeks at a court, without having, by a thouſand 
little attentions, inſinuated himſelf into ſome degree 
of favour with the Prince, his wife, his miſtreſs, his 
favourite, and his miniſter. He has eſtabliſned 
himſelf upon a familiar and domeſtic foot, in a dozen 
of the beſt houſes of the place, where he has accuſ- 
tomed the people to be not only eaſy, but unguard- 
ed before him, he makes himſelf at home there, 
and they think him ſo. By theſe means he knows, 
the interior of thoſe courts, and can almoſt write 
prophecies to his own, from the knowledge he has 
of the characters, the humours, the abilities, or the 
weakneſſes, of the actors. The Cardinal d'Oſſat 
was looked upon at Rome as an Italian, and not as a 
French Cardinal; and Monſieur D*Avaux, where- 
ever he went, was never conſidered as a foreign mi- 
niſter, but as a native, and a perſonal friend. Mere 
plain truth, ſenſe, and knowledge, will by no means 
do alone in courts; art and ornaments muſt come to 
their aſſiſtance. Humours muſt be flattered; the 
mollia tempera muſt be ſtudied and known: confi- 
dence, acquired by ſeeming frankneſs, and profited - 
of by filent ſkill. And, above all, you muſt gain 
and enpage the heart, to betray the nen to 


The 
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The death of the Prince of Wales, who was more 
beloved for his affability and good - nature, than 
eſteemed for his ſteadineſs and conduct, has given 
concern to many, and apprehenſions to all. The great 
difference of the ages of the King and Prince 
George, preſents the proſpect of a minority; a diſ- 
agreeable proſpect. for any nation! But it is to be 
hoped, and is moſt probable, that the King, who is 
now perfectly recovered of his late indiſpoſition, may 
live to ſee his grandſon of age. He is, ſeriouſſy, a 
moſt hopeful boy: gentle and good-natured, with 
good ſound ſenſe. This event has made all forts of 
people here hiſtorians, as well as politicians. Our 
hiſtories are rummaged for all the particular circum- 
ſtances of the ſix minorities we have had fince the 


conqueſt, viz. thoſe of Henry III, Edward III, 


Richard II, Henry VI, Edward V, and Edward V.byz - 
and the reaſonings, the ſpeculations, the conjeQures, 


and the predictions, you will eaſily imagine, muſt be 
innumerable and endleſs, in this nation, where every 
porter is a conſummate politician, Doctor Swift 
ſays, very humorouſly, that every man knows that 
he underſtands religion and politics, though he never 
learned them; but that many people are conſcious 
that they do not underſtand many other ſciences, 
from having never learned them. Adieu. 


L ET r EK ERA 


London, April the 7th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAK FRIEND, 


ERE you have all together, the pocket 
books, the compaſſes, and the patterns. When 

your three graces have made their option, you need 
only ſend me, in a letter, ſmall pieces of the three 
mohairs they fix upon. If I can find no way of 
ſending them ſafely, and directly to Paris, I will con- 
trive 


* 
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trive to have them left with Madame Morel, at Ca- 
lais ; who, being Madame Monconſeil's agent there, 
may find means of farthering them to your three 
ladies, who all belong to your friend Madame Mon- 
conſeil. Two of the three, I am told, are hand- 
ſome; Madame Polignac, I can ſwear, is not fo 
but however, as the world goes, two out of three 1 is 
a very good compoſition. 

You will alſo find, in the packet, a compass ring ſet 
round with little diamonds, which I adviſe you to 
make a preſent of to Abbe Guaſco, who has been 
uieful to you, and will continue to be ſo; as it is a 
mere bauble, you muſt add to the value of it by your 
manner of giving it him. Show it him firſt, and, 
when he commends it, as probably he will, tell him 
that it is at his ſervice, et que comme il of toujours 
par voie et par chemins, il eſt abſolument neceſſuire 
quill aje une bouſſole. All thoſe little gallantries de- 
pend intirely upon the manner of doing them ; as, 
in truth, what does not? The greateſt favours may 
be done ſo awkwardly and bunglingly as to offend ; 
and diſagreeable things may be done ſo agreeably as 
almoſt to oblige. Endeavour to acquire this great 
ſecret ;- it exiſts, it is to be found, and is worth a 
great deal more than the grand ſecret of the Alchy- 
miſts would be if it were, as it is not, to be found. 
This 1s only to be learned in courts, where claſhing 
views, jarring opinions, and cordial hatreds, are 
ſoftened and kept within decent bounds, by polite- 
neſs and manners, Frequent, obferve, and learn 
courts. Are you free of that of St. Cloud? Are 
you often at Verſailles ? Infinuate and wriggle your- 
ſelf into favour at thoſe places. L' Abbẽ de la Ville, 
my old friend, will help you at the latter; your 
three ladies may eſtabliſh you in the former. The 
good- breeding de la Ville et de la Cour are different; 
but, without deciding which is intrinſically the beſt, 
that of the court is, without doubt, the moſt neceſ- 
ſary for you, who are to live, to grow, and to rife in 

courts. 
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courts, In two years time, which will be as ſoon as 
you are fit for it, I hope to be able to plant you in 
the ſoil of a young court here; where, if you have all 
the addreſs, the ſuppleneſs, and verſatility of a good 
courtier, you will have a great chance of thriving 

. and flouriſhing. Young favour is eaſily acquired, + 
the proper means are employed; and, when acquired; 
it 1s warm, if not durable ; and the warm moments 
mult be ſnatched and improved. Quite pour ce qui 
en peut arriver après. Do not mention this view of 
mine for you, to any one mortal ; but learn to keep 
your own ſecrets, which, by the way, very few people 
can do. 

If your courſe of experimental philoſophy, with 
Abbe Nolet, is over, I would have you apply to 
Abbe Sallier, for a maſter to give you a general no- 
tion of aſtronomy and geometry; of both which 
you may know as much as I defire you ſhould, in 
fix months time. I only deſire that you ſhould , 
have a clear notion of the preſent planetary ſyſtem, 
and the hiſtory of all the — ſyſtems: Fonte- 
nelle's Pluralite des mondes, will almoſt teach you all 
you need know upan that ſubject. As for geometry, 
the ſeven firſt books of Euclid will be a ſufficient 
portion of it for you. It is right to have a general 
notion of thoſe abſtruſe ſciences, ſo as not to appear 
quite 1gnorant of them, when they happen, as ſome- 
times they do, to be the topics of converſation; buf 
a deep knowledge of them requires too much time, 
and engroſſes the mind too much. I repeat it again 
and again to you, let the great book of the world be 
your principal ſtudy. Notturnd verſate manu, verſate 
diurnd ; which may be rendered thus in Engliſh : 
Turn over men by day, and women by night, I mean 
only the beſt editions. | 
Whatever may be ſaid at Paris of my ſpeech upon 
the bill for the reformation of the preſent calendar, 
or whatever applauſe it may have met with here, the 
whole, I can aſſure you, is owing to the words and 
Vor, II. . to 
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to the delivery, but by no means to the matter ; 
which, as I told you in a former letter, I was not 
maſter of. I mention this again, to ſhow you the 
importance of well-choſen words, harmonious peri- 
ods, and good delivery; for, between you and me, 
Lord Macclesfield's ſpeech was, in truth, worth a 
thouſand of mine. It will ſoon be printed, and I 
will ſend it you. It is very inſtructive. You ſay, that 
you wiſh to ſpeak but half as well as I did ; you may 
eafily ſpeak full as well as ever I did, if you will 
but give the ſame attention to the ſame objects that 
I did at your age, and for many years afterwards; I 
x mean, correctneſs, purity and elegancy of ſtyle, har- 
|| mony of periods, and gracefulneſs of delivery. 
1 Read over and over again the third book of Cicero 
3 de Oratore, in which he particularly treats of the 
= . ornamental parts of oratory : they are indeed proper- 
1 ly oratory, for all the reſt depends only upon com- 
2 "mon ſenſe, and ſome knowledge of the ſubjects you 
| ſpeak upon. But if you would pleaſe, perſuade, and 
prevail in ſpeaking, it muſt be by the ornamental 
parts of oratory. Make them, therefore, habitual 
to you ; and reſolve never to ſay the moſt common 
things, even to your footman, but in the beſt words 
you can find, and with the beſt utterance. This, 
with les manieres, la tournure, et les uſages du beau 
monde, are the only two things you want; fortu- 
nately they are both in your power; may you have 
them both! Adieu. 


* * 
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LE T E Rk AM 


A Londres. 15 d' Avril, V. S. 1751. 
MON CHER AMI, | 


Omment vont les graces, les manieres, les 
$ agremens, et tous ces petits riens fi neceſſaires 
pour rendre un homme aimable ? Les prenez vous? 
y faites vous des progres? Le grand ſecret c'eſt Part 
de plaire, et C eſt un art qu'il ne tient qu'a un cha- 
cun d' acquerir, ſuppoſant un certain fond de ſens 
commun. Un tel. vous plait par tel endroit ; exa- 
minez pourquoi, faites comme lui, et vous plairez 
par le meme endroit aux autres. Pour plaire aux 
femmes, il faut Etre confidere des hommes. Et 
pour plaire aux hommes il faut ſgavoir plaire aux 
temmes. Les femmes, dont la vanite eſt ſans con- 
tredit la paſſion dominante, la trouvent flattee par les 
attentions d'un homme qui eſt generalement eſtimẽ 
parmi les hommes. Quand il eſt marque a ce coin, 
elles lui donnent le cours, c'eſt a dire, la mode: 
De Pautre cote un homme ſera eſtimable parmi les 
hommes, ſans pourtant etre aimable, ſi les femmes 
n'y ont pas mis la derniere main, Il eſt auſſi neceſ- 
faire que les deux ſexes travaillent a fa perfection qu'a 
ſon Etre ; portez aux femmes le merite de votre ſexe, 
vous en rapporterez, la douceur, les agremens et les 
graces du leur, et les hommes qui vous eſtimoient 
ſeulement auparavant, vous aimeront apres. Les 
femmes ſont les veritables raffineuſes de Por maſcu- 
lin; elles n'y ajoutent pas du poids il eſt vrai, mais 
elles y donnent l'ẽclat et le brillant. A propos, on 
m'aſſure que Madame de Blot ſans avoir des traits, 
eſt jolie comme un cœur, et que nonobſtant cela, elle 
Sen eſt tenue juſqu* ici ſcrupuleuſement a ſon mari, 
quoiqu'il y aie d&ja plus d'un an. qu'elle eſt mariee. 
Elle n'y penſe pas; il faut decrotter cette 
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la. Decrottez vous donc tous les deux reciproquement. 
F orce, aſſiduitẽs, attentions, regards tendres, et 
declarations paſſionẽes de votre cote,. produiront au 
moins quelque velleite du ſien. Et quand une fois 
la velleite y eſt, les ceuvres ne ſont pas loin. 
Comme je vous tiens pour le premier juris-peritus 
et politique de tout le corps Germanique, je ſuppoſe 
ue vous aurez lu la lettre du Roi de Pruſſe a 
PEle&eur de Maience, au ſujet de election d'un 
Roi des Romains. Et de l'autre cote, une piece, 
ititulee Repreſentation impartiale de ce qui eſt juſte a 
Pegard de Pelefion d'un Roi des Romains, Sc. 
premiere eſt tres bien ecrite, mais pas fondee ſur les 
loix et les uſages de Pempire; la ſeconde eſt tres 
mal ecrite, au moins en Frangois, mais fondee. Je 
eroi qu'elle aura ete ecrite par quelque Allemand qui 
8 toit mis dans l'eſprit qu'il entendoit le Frangois. 


Je ſuis perſuade pourtant que l' elegance et la delica- 


teſſe de la lettre du Roi de Pruſſe en impoſeront aux 

deux tiers du public en depit de la ſolidite et de la 

verite de Pautre piece, Telle eſt la force de .Pele- 
ance et de la delicateſle, 

Je ſouhaiterois que vous euſſiez la bonte de me 
dẽtailler un peu plus particulièrement vos allures à 
Paris. Ou eſt ce par exemple que vous dinez tous 
les Vendredis, avec cet aimable et reſpectable viel- 
lard Fontenelle? Quelle eſt la maiſon qui eſt pour 
ainſi dire votre domicile? Car on en a toujours une, 
ou Pon eſt plus etabli, et plus a fon aiſe qu'ailleurs. 
Qui ſont les jeunes F rangois avec leſquels vous Etes 
le plus lie ? Frequentez vous Photel d'Hollande; et 
vous Etes vous fourrẽ encore dans celui du Comte 
de Caunitz? Monſieur de Pignatelli, a-t-il Phon- 
neur d' etre du nombre de vos ſerviteurs? Et le 
Nonce du Pape vous a- t- il compris dans ſon Jubile ? 
Dites mol auſſi naturellement comment vous etes avec 
Milord Huntingdon ; le voiez vous ſouvent? Le 
cultivez vous? Repondez ſpecifiquement a toutes 
ces queſtions dans votre premiere lettre. 
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On me dit que le livre de du Clos reſt pas a la 
mode a Paris, et qu'on le critique furieuſement, c'eſt 
apparemment parce qu'on Pentend, et ce n'eſt plus 
la mode d'ètre intelligible. Je reſpecte infiniment la 
mode, mais je reſpecte bien plus ce livre que je 
trouve en meme tems vrai, ſolide, et brillant. II y 
a mème des epigrammes, que veut on de plus? 

Mr. * * * ſera parti (je compte) de Paris pour 
fon ſejour de Toulouſe. Jeſpere qu'il y prendra 
Yes manieres, au moins en a-t-il bien beſoin. Il eft 
gauche, il eſt taciturne, et n'a pas le moindre entre- 
gent: Qualitez pourtant très neceſſaires pour ſe diſ- 
tinguer ou dans les affaires, ou dans le beau monde. 
Au vrai, ces deux choſes ſont fi liees, qu'un homme 
ne figurera jamais dans les affaires qui ne ſęait pas 
briller auſſi dans le beau monde. Et pour reuffir 
parfaitement bien dans l'un ou dans l'autre, il faut 
etre in utrumque paratus. Puifhez vous Vetre mon 
cher ami, et ſur ce, nous vous donnons le bon ſoir. 

P. S. Lord and Lady Bleſſington, with their ſon 
Lord Mountjoy, will be at Paris next week, in their 
way to the South of France; I ſend you a little 
packet of books by them. Pray go to wait upon 
them, as ſoon as you hear of their arrival, and ſhow 
them all the attentions you can, | 


TRANSLATHqION. 


London, April the 15th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HAT ſucceſs with the graces, and in the 

accompliſhments, elegancies, and all thoſe 
little nothings ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to conſtitute 
an amiable man ? Do you take them, do you make 
a progreſs in them? The great ſecret is the art of 
pleafing ; and that art is to be attained by every man 
who has a good fund of common ſenſe. If you are 
pleaſed with any perſon, examine why; do ” he 
| Es oes, 
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does, and you will charm others by the ſame things 
which pleaſe you in him. To be liked by women, 


you mult. be eſteemed by men; and to pleaſe men, 
you muſt be agreeable to women. Vanity is un- 


queſtionably the ruling paſſion in women ; and it is 
much flattered by the attentions of a man, who is 
generally eſteemed by men: when his merit has re- 
ceived the ſtamp of their approbation, women make 


it current, that is to ſay, put him in faſhion. On 


the other hand, if a man has not received the laſt 

liſh from women, he may be eſtimable among 
men, but he will never be amiable. The concur- 
rence of the two ſexes is as neceſſary, to the perfec- 
tion off our being, as to the formation of it. Go 
among women with the good qualities of your ſex, 
and you will acquire from them the ſoftneſs and the 
graces of theirs. Men will then add affection, to 
the eſteem which they before had for you. Women 
are the only refiners of the merit of men; it is true, 
they cannot add weight, but they poliſh and give 
luſtre to it. A propos, I am aſſured that Madame 
de Blot, although ſhe has no great regularity of 
features, is, notwithſtanding, exceſſively pretty; 
and that, for all that, ſhe hath as yet been ſcrupu- 
louſly conſtant to her huſband, though ſhe has now 
been married above a year. Surely ſhe does not 
reflect, that woman wants poliſhing. I would have 
you poliſh one another reciprocally. Force, aſſidui- 
ties, attentions, tender looks, and paſſionate decla- 
rations, on your fide, will produce ſome irreſolute 
wiſhes, at leaſt, on hers; and when even the ſlighteſt 
wiſhes ariſe, the reft will ſoon follow. 

As I take you to be the greateſt juris peritus, and 
politician of the whole Germanic body, I ſuppoſe 
you will have read the King of Pruſſia's letter to the 
Elector of Maience upon the election of a King of 


the Romans; and, on the other fide, a memorial, 


intituled, Impartial repreſentation of what is juſt with 
regard to the election of a King of the Romans, &c. 
S e S The 
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The firſt i is extremely well written, but not ground. 
eld upon the laws and cuſtoms of the empire, The 
ſecond is very ill written (at leaſt in French) but 
well grounded: I fancy the author is ſome German, 
who has taken into his head that he underſtands 
French. I am, however, perſuaded, that the ele- 
gancy and delicacy of the King of Pruſſia's letter 
will prevail with two thirds of the public, in ſpight 
of the ſolidity and truths contained in the other piece. 
Such is the force of an elegant and delicate ſtyle 

I wiſh you would be ſo good as to give me a more 
particular and circumſtantial account of the method 
of pafling your time at Paris. For inſtance, Where 
is it that you dine every Friday, in company with 
that amiable and reſpectable old man, Fontenelle ? 
Which is the houſe where you think yourſelf at 
home? for one always hath ſuch a one, where one is 
better eſtabliſhed, and more at eaſe, than any where 
| elſe. Who are the young Frenchmen with whom 
you are moſt intimately connected? Do you frequent 
the Dutch Embaſſador's ? Have you penetrated yet 
into Count Caunitz's houſe ? Has Monſieur de Pig- 
natelli the honour of being one of your humble ſer- 
vants ? And has the Pope's Nuncio included you in 
the jubilee ? Tell me alfo freely, how you are with 
Lord Huntingdon : Do you ſee him often? Do you 
connect yourſelf with him? Anſwer all theſe queſti- 
ons circumſtantially in your firſt letter. 

I am told that du Clos's book is not in vogue at 
Paris, and that it is violently criticiſed ; I ſuppoſe 
that 1s, becauſe one underſtands 1t ; and being intel- 
ligible is now no longer the faſhion. I have a very 
great reſpect for faſhion, but a much greater for this 
book; which is, all at once, true, ſolid, and bright. 
It contains even epigrams; what can one wiſh for 
more ? 

„ ſuppoſe, have leſt Paris by 
this time, for his reſidence at Toulouſe. I hope he 

| will 
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will acquire manners there; I am ſure he wants 
them. He is awkward, he is filent, and has nothin 

agreeable in his addreſs : moſt neceſſary qualifications 
to diſtinguiſh one's-ſelf in buſineſs, as well as in the 
polite world ! In truth, theſe two things are fo con- 
nected, that a man cannot make a figure in buſineſs, 
who is not qualified to ſhine in the great world; and 
to ſucceed perfectly in either the one or the other, 
one muſt be in utrumque paratus. May you be that, 
my dear friend! and ſo we wiſh you a good night. 


LETTER XXL 


London, April the 22d, O. S. 175}, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 APPLY to you now, as to the greateſt vir- 
toe of this, or perhaps any other age; one 
whoſe ſuperior judgment and diſtinguiſhing eye hin- 
dered the King of Poland from buying a bad picture 
at Venice, and whoſe decifions in the realms of vir- 
i are final and without appeal. Now to the point. 

[ have had a catalogue ſent me, d'une vente a Paima- 
ble de tableaux des plus grands maitres appartenans au 
Sieur Araignon Aperen, valet de chambre de la Reine 
fur le quai de la Megiſſerie au coin de P Arche Marion. 
There I obſerve two large pictures of Titian, as 
deſcribed in the encloſed page of the catalogue, No. 
18, which J ſhould be glad to purchaſe, upon two 
conditions: the firſt is, that they be undoubted ori- 
ginals of Titian, in good preſervation; and the 
other, that they come cheap, To aſcertain the 
arit (but without diſparaging your ſkill) I wiſh 
you would get ſome undoubted connoiſſeurs to 
amine thera carefully; and if, upon ſuch criti- 
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cal examination, they ſhould be unanimouſly al- 
lowed to be undiſputed originals of Titian, and 
well preſerved, then comes the ſecond point, the 
price: I will not go above two hundred pounds 
ſterling for the two together; but as much leſs as 
you can get them for, I acknowledge that two 
hundred pounds ſeems to be a very ſmall ſum for two 
undoubted Titians of that fize; but, on the other 
hand, as large Italian pictures are now out of faſhion 
at Paris, where faſhion decides of every thing, and 
as theſe pictures are too large for common rooms, 
they may poſſibly come within the price above limited. 
J leave the whole of this tranſaction (the price ex- 
cepted, which I will not exceed) to your conſummate 
{kill and prudence, with proper advice joined to 
them. Should you happen to buy them for that 
price, carry them to your own lodgings, and get a 
frame made to the ſecond, which I obſerve has none, 
exactly the ſame with the other frame, and have the 
old one new gilt, and then get them carefully packed 
up, and ſent me by Rouen. 985 | 
hear much of your converſing with les Beaux eſprits 
at Paris: I am very glad of it; it gives a degree of 
reputation, eſpecially at Paris; and their canverſation 
is generally inſtructive, though ſometimes affected. 
It muſt be owned, that the polite converſation of the 
men and women of faſhion at Paris, though not al- 
ways very deep, is much leſs futile and frivolous 
than ours here. It turns at leaſt upon ſome ſubject, 
ſomething of taſte, ſome point of hiſtory, criticiſm, and 
even philoſophy ; which, though probably not quite 
ſo ſolid as Mr. Locke's, is however better, and more 
becoming rational beings, than our frivolous diſſer- 
tations upon the weather, or upon whiſt. Monſieur 
du Clos obſerves, and I think very juſtly, gui y a 4 
preſent en France une fermentation untverſelle de la 
raiſon qui tend d ſe developper. Whereas, I am ſorry 
to tay, that here that fermentation ſeems to have been 
Cee | | EE over 
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cover ſome years ago, the ſpirit evaporated, and only 
the dregs left. Moreover, les beaux eſprits at Paris 
are commonly well bred, which ours very frequently 
are not: with the former your manners will be 
formed; with the latter, wit muſt generally be com- 
pounded for at the expence of manners. Are you 
acquainted with Marivaux, who has certainly ſtudied, 
and is well acquainted with the heart; but who re- 
fines ſo much upon its plis et replis, and deſcribes 
them ſo affectedly, that he often is unintelligible to 
his readers, and ſometimes ſo, I dare ſay, to himſelf? 
Do you know Crebillon le fils? He is a fine painter, 
and a pleaſing writer; his characters are admirable, 
and his reflections juſt. Frequent theſe people, and 
be glad, but not proud, of frequenting them : never 
boaſt of it, as a proof of your own merit, nor inſult, 
in a manner, other companies, by telling them af- 
fectedly what you, Monteſquieu, and Fontenelle 
were talking of the other day; as I have known 
many people do here, with regard to Pope and Swift, 
who had never been twice in company with either : 
nor carry into other companies the tone of thoſe 
meetings of beaux eſprits, Talk literature, taſte, 
philoſophy, Sc. with them, à la bonne heure;, but 
then with the ſame eaſe, and more enjouement, talk 
pompons, moires, Sc. with Madame de Blot, if ſhe 
requires it. Almoſt every ſubject in the world has 
its proper time and place; in which no one is above 
or below diſcuſſion. The point is, to talk well upon 
the ſubject you talk upon; and the moſt trifling, fri- 
volous ſubjects, will ſtill give a man of parts an op- 
portunity of ſhowing them. L'ſage du grand monde 
can alone teach that. That was the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic of Alcibiades, and a happy one it was 
that he could occaſionally, and with ſo much eaſe, 
adopt the moſt different, and even the moſt oppoſite 
habits and manners, that each ſeemed natural to him. 


Prepare yourſelf for the great world, as the athlete 
5 uſed 


O HKTISs SS Wo 
uſed to do for their exerciſes; oil (if I may uſe that 


expreſſion) your mind, and your manners, to give 
them the neceſſary ſuppleneſs and flexibility; ſtrength 
alone will not do, as young people are too apt 
to think. . | | 3 

How do your exerciſes go on? Can you manage 
a pretty vigorous /autcur between the pillars? Are 
you got into ſtirrups yet? Faites vous aſſaut aux 
armes? But, above all, what does Marcel ſay of 
you? Is he ſatisfied? Pray be more particular in 
your accounts of yourſelf; for though I have fre- 
quent accounts of you from others, I deſire to have 
your own too. Adieu. x 


Yours, truly and friendly. 


I. E T TE 1 xk 


London, May the 2d, O. S. 1751, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


WO accounts, which I have very lately re- 

ceived of you, from two good judges, have 
put me into great ſpirits ; as they have given me 
reaſonable hopes, that you will ſoon acquire all that 
1 believe you want; I mean, the air, the addreſs, 
the graces, and the manners of a man of faſhion. ' 
As theſe two pictures of you, are very unlike that 
which I recerved, and ſent you ſome months ago, I 
will name the two painters : the firſt is an old friend 
and acquaintance of mine, Monſieur D*Aillon. 
His picture is, I hope, like you; for it is a very 
good one: Monfieur Tollot's is till a better; and 
ſo advantageous a one, that I will not ſend you a 
copy of it, for fear of making you too vain. So far 
only I will tell you, that there was but one but in 
either of their accounts; and it was this: I gave 
D*Aillon the queſtion, ordinary and extraordinary, 
upon the important article of Manners; and extort- 
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ed this from him: + Mars ſi vous voulez il lui man. 
que encore ce demier beau vernis qui releve les couleurs, 
et qui donne Peclat @ la piece. Comptez qu'il Paura, 
1 a trop d'eſprit pour n' en pas connoitre tout le prix, et 
je me trompe bien, ou plus Pune perſonne travaille a te 
ii donner. Monſieur Tollot ſays, Þ 17! ne lui man- 
. gue abſolument pour ttre tout ce que vous ſoubaitez qu'il 
ſoit, que ces petits riens, ces graces de detail, cette aiſ- 
ance aimable, que Puſage du grand monde peut ſeul lui 
donner. A cet egard on m'aſſure qu'il eſt en de bonnes 
mains; je ne ſgais ft on ne veut pas diri par la dans de 
beaux bras, Without entering into a nice diſcuſſion 
of the laſt queſtion, I congratulate you and myſelf 
upon your being ſo near that point which I fo anxi- 
ouſly wiſh you may arrive at. I am ſure, that all 
your attention and endeavours will be exerted ; and, 
if exerted, they will ſucceed. . Mr. Tollot ſays, that 
you are inclined to be fat; but I hope. you will de- 
cline it as much as you can; not by taking any thing 
corroſive to make you lean, but by taking as little 
as you can of thoſe things that would make you fat. 
Drink no chocolate, take your coffee without cream; 
| you 


* 
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« But fince you will know it, he ſtill wants that 
c Jaſt, beautiful varniſh, which raiſes the colours, 
« and gives brilliancy to the piece. Be perſuaded 
« that he will acquire it; he has too much ſenſe not 
to know its value; and, if I am not greatly miſ- 
e taken, more perſons than one are now endeavour- 
ting to give it him.“ ; 
In order to be exactly all that you wiſh him, 
« he only wants thoſe little nothings, thoſe graces in 
« detail, and that amiable eaſe, which can only be 
« acquired by uſage of the great world. TI am aſſur- 
« ed that he is, in that reſpect, in good hands; 
e do not know whether that does not rather imply, 
rin fine arms.” | 


* 
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you cannot poſſibly avoid ſuppers at Paris, unleſs 
you avoid company too, which I would by no means 
have you do; but eat as little at ſupper as you can, 
and make even an allowance for that little at your 
dinners. Take, occaſionally, a double doſe of rid- 
ing and fencing ; and now, that the ſummer is come, 
walk a good deal in the Tuilleries : it is a real incon- 
veniency to any body to be fat; and, beſides, it is 
ungraceful for a young fellow. A propos, I had like 
to have forgot to tell you, that I charged Tollot to 
attend particularly to your utterance and diction 
two points of the utmoſt importance. To the firſt 
he ſays, I ne Senonce pas mal, mais il ſeroit a ſou- 
baiter qu'il le fit encore mieux; et il Sexprime aver 
plus de feu que d' elegance. L'uſage de la bonne com- 
pagnie metira auſſi ordre d tout cela. Theſe, I allow, 
are all little things, ſeparately ; but, aggregately, - 
they make a moſt important and great article in the 
account of a gentleman, In the Houſe of Com- 
mons you can never make a figure, without ele- 
gancy of ſtile, and gracefulneſs of utterance ; and 
you can never ſucceed as a courtier, at your own ' 
court, or as a miniſter at any other, without thoſe 
innumerable petits riens dans les manitres, et dans les 
attentions. Mr. Yorke is by this time at Paris; 
make your court to him, but not ſo as to diſguſt, in 
the leaft, Lord Albemarle ; who may poſſibly diſ- 
like your conſidering Mr, Yorke as the man of buſi- 
neſs, and him as only pour orner la ſcene, What- 
ever your opinion may be upon at point, take care 
not to let .it appear; but be well with them both, 
by ſhowing no public preference to either, 
Though 


— 


+ « His enunciation is not bad, but it is to be 
« wiſhed that it were ſtill better; and he expreſſes 
* himſelf with more fire than elegancy. Uſage 

of good company will inſtruct him likewiſe in that. 
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Profeſſor Maſcow's ; defire him to teach you every 


beauty, require conſtant attention; for a young man 
can never improve in company, where he thinks he 


Though I muſt neceſſarily fall into repetitions, by 
treating the ſame ſubje& ſo often, I cannot help re- 
commending to you again the utmoſt attention to 
your air and addreſs. Apply yourſelf now to Mar- 
cel's lectures, as diligently as you did formerly to 


genteel attitude, that the human body can be put 
into; let him make you go in and out of his room 
frequently, and preſent yourſelf to him, as if he 
were by turns different perſons; ſuch as a miniſter, 
a lady, a ſuperior, an equal, an inferior, Sc. 
Learn to fit genteeelly in different companies, to loll 
genteelly, and with good manners, in thoſe compa- 
nies where you are authorized to be free, and to fit 
up reſpectfully where the ſame freedom is not allow- 
able. Learn even to compoſe your countenance oc- 
caſionally to the reſpe&ful, the chearful, and the in- 
ſinuating. Take particular care that the motions of 
your hands and arms be eaſy and graceful ; for the 

enteelneſs of a man conſiſts more in them than in 
any thing elſe, eſpecially in his dancing. Defire 
ſome women to tell you of any little awkwardneſs 
that they obſerve in your carriage : they are the beſt 
judges of thoſe things; and if they are ſatisfied, the 
men will be ſo tao. Think, now, only of the deco- 
rations. Are you acquainted with Madame Geoff- 
rain, who has a great deal of wit; and who, I am in- 
formed, receives only the very beſt company in her 
houſe. Do you know Madame du Pin, who, I re- 
member, had beauty, and I hear has wit and read- 
ing? I could wiſh you to converſe only with thoſe, 
who, either from their rank, their merit, or their 


may neglect himſelf. A new bow muſt be conſtantly 
kept bent ; when it grows older, and has taken the 
right turn, it may now and then be relaxed. 
[ have this moment paid your draught of . 89. 
155. it was figned in a very good hand; which 
| | proves 
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proves that a good hand may be written without the 
aſſiſtance of magic. Nothing provokes me much 
more, than to hear people indolently ſay, that they 
cannot do, what is in every body's power to do, if 
it be but in their will. Adieu. 


LET T Rr 


London, May the 6th, 0. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


H E beſt authors are always the ſevereſt critics 

of their own works; they reviſe, correct, file, 

and poliſh them, till they think they have brought 
them to perfection. Conſidering you as my work, 
do not look upon myſelf as a bad author, and am 
therefore a ſevere critic. I examine narrowly into 
the leaſt inaccuracy or inelegancy, in order to correct, 
not to expoſe them, and that the work may be per- 
fect at laſt. You are, I know, exceedingly improved 
in your air, addreſs, and manners, ſince you have 
been at Paris; but ſtill there is, I believe, room 
for farther improvement, before you come to that 
perfection which I have ſet my heart upon ſeeing you 
arrive at: and till that moment, I muſt continue 
filing and poliſhing. In a letter that I received by 
laſt poſt, from a friend of yours at Paris, there was 
this paragraph : Sans flatterie, jay Phonneur de 
| vos 
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„,I have the honour to aſſure you, without 
« flattery, that Mr. Stanhope ſucceeds, beyond 
* what might be expected from a perſon of his age. 
* He goes into very good company; and that kind 
of manner, which was at firſt thought to be too 

« deciſive and peremptory, is now judged otherwiſe; 
* becauſe it is acknowledged to be the effect of an 
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vous aſſurer que Monſieur Stanhope reufſit ici au de la 
de ce qu'on attendroit d'une perſonne de ſon age; il voit 
tres bonne compagnie, et ce petit ton qu'on regaraoit 
 &#abord comme un peu decide et un peu bruſque, weſt 
rien moins que cela, parcequ' il eſt Peffet de la franchiſe, 
accompagnee de la politeſſe et de la deference. Il Studie 
d plaire, et y reuſſt. Madame de Puiſieux en parloit 
Pautre jour avec complaiſance et interet: vous en ſerez 
content @ tous egards. This is extremely well, and I 
rejoice at it: one little circumſtance only may, and I. 
hope will, be altered for the better. Take pains to 
. undeceive thoſe who thought petit lon un peu decide et 
un peu bruſque; as it is not meant ſo, let it not ap- 
ear ſo. Compoſe your countenance to an air of 
gentleneſs and douceur, uſe ſome expreſſions of diffi- 
dence of your own opinion, and deference to other 
people's; ſuch as, il neſt permis de le dire — je 
croirois, ne ſeroit-ce pas plutot comme cela? Au moins 
Pat tout lieu de me defier de moi meme: ſuch mitigat- 
ing, engaging words do by no means weaken your 
argument; but, on the contrary, make it more 
powerful, by making it more pleaſing. If it is a 
quick and haſty manner of ſpeaking that people 
miſtake, pour decide et bruſque, prevent their miſtakes 
for the future, by {peaking more deliberately, and 
taking a ſofter tone of voice; as in this caſe you 
are free from the guilt, be free from the ſuſpicion 
too. Mankind, as I have often told you, is more 
governed 


— 


te ingenuous frankneſs, accompanied by politenefs, 
« and by a proper deference. He ſtudies to pleaſe, 
« and ſucceeds, Madame de Puiſieux was the other 
C day ſpeaking of him with complacency and friend- 
« ſhip. You will be ſatisfied with him in all re- 
« ſpects. 

If I might be permitted to ſay -I ſhould think r 
Is it not rather ſo? At leaſt I have the greateſt . 
reaſon to be diffident of myſelf. 
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governed by appearances, than by realities: and, 
with regard to opinion, one had better be really 
rough and hard, with the appearance of gentleneſs 
and ſoftneſs, than juſt the reverſe. Few people have 
penetration enough to diſcover, attention enough to 
obſerve, or even concern enough to examine, beyond 
the exterior; they take their notions from the ſur- 
face, and go no deeper; they commend, as the 
gentleſt and beſt-· natured man in the world, that man 
who has the moſt engaging exterior manner, though 
poſſibly they have been but once in his company. 
An air, a tone of voice, a compoſure of countenance 
to mildneſs and ſoftneſs, which are all eaſily acquired, 
do the buſineſs; and without farther examination, 
and poſſibly with the contrary qualities, that man is 
reckoned the gentleſt, the modeſteſt, and the beſt- 
natured man alive. Happy the man who, with a 
certain fund of parts and knowledge, gets acquainted 
with the world early enough to make 1t his bubble, 
at an age, when molt people are the bubbles of the 
world! for that is the common caſe of youth. They 
grow wiler, when it is too late; and, aſhamed and 
vexed at having been bubbles ſo long, too often turn 
knaves at laſt, Do not therefore truſt to appearances 
and outfide yourſelf, but pay other people with 
them; becauſe you may be ſure that nine in ten of 
mankind do, and ever will, truſt to them. This 1s 
by no means a criminal or blameable ſimulation, if 
not uſed with an ill intention. I am by no means 
blameable in defiring to have other people's good 
word, good will, and affection, if I do not mean to 
abuſe them. Your heart, I know, is good, your ſenſe 
is found, and your knowledge extenſive, What 
then remains for you to do ? Nothing, but to adorn 
thoſe fundamental qualifications, with ſuch engaging 
and captivating manners, ſoftneſs, and gentleneſs, as 
will endear you to thoſe who are able to judge of your 
real merit, and which always ſtand in the ſtead of 
merit with thoſe who are not. I do not mean by 
Vor. II, "Bd i this. 
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this to recommend to you le fade doncereux, the in- 
fipid ſoftneſs of a gentle tool © no, aſſert your own 


opinion, oppole other people's, when wrong; but 


let your manner, your air, your terms, and your 


tone of voice, be ſoft and gentle, and that eaſily and 


naturally, not affectedly. Uſe palliatives when you 
contradict; ſuch as, I may be miſtaken, I am not ſure, 
but I believe, T fhould rather think, & c. Finiſh any 
argument or diſpute with ſome little good- humoured 
pleaſantry, to ſhow that you are neither hurt yourſelf, 
nor meaned to hurt your antagoniſt ; for an argu- 
ment, kept up a good while, often, occafions a tem- 
porary alienation on each fide. Pray obſerve parti- 


cularly, in thoſe French people who are diſtinguiſhed 


by that character, cette douceur de mæurs et de manieres, 


which they talk of ſo much, and value fo juſtly, 
ſee in what it conſiſts; in mere trifles, and moſt eaſy 
to be acquired, where the heart is really good. Imi- 
tate, copy it, till it becomes habitual and eaſy to you. 
Without a compliment to you, I take it to be the 
only thing you now want: nothing will ſooner give 


It you than a real paſſion, or, at leaft, an got vif, for 


ſome woman of faſhion; and, as I ſuppoſe that you 
have either the one or the other by this time, you 
are conſequently in the beſt ſchool. Beſides this, if 
you were to ſay to Lady Hervey, Madame Moncon- 
ſeil, or ſuch others as you look upon to be your 
friends, On dit que jay un certain petit ton trop de- 


cid et trop bruſque, l' intention pourtant n'y eft Pas; 


corrigez moy, je vous en ſupplic, et chatieg moi meme 
publiquement quand vous me trouverez fur le fait. Ne 
me paſſez rien, pouſſez votre critique juſqu' à Pexces , 
un juge auſſi eclairs ęſt en droit d'ttre ſevere, et je vous 
promeis que le coupable tdchera de ſe corriger, 


| Yeſterday 


* It is ſaid that I have a kind of manner,which is 


rather too deciſive and too 1 it is not 


however 


. rennen 37570,1 ef 


Yeſterday I had two of your acquaintanees to 
dine with me, Baron B. and his companion Mon- 
ſieur S. I cannot ſay of the former, qu'il eſt paitri ds + 
— and 1 would rather adviſe him to go and 

uietly at home, than to think of improving 
Bine by farthes travels, Ce weſt pas le bots dont on 
en fait. His companion is much better, though he 
has a may tocco di tedeſco. They both ſpoke well of 
you, and fo far I liked them both. + Comment vont 
nos affarres avec Paimabli petite Blot? ſe prite PUR 
vos fleurettes, ttes vous cenſ thre fur les rangs? Ma-. 
dame du gt elle votre Madame de Lurſay, et fait 
elle quelquefois des meends P Seriez vous ſon Meilcour ? 
Elle a, dit on, de la tlouceur, de Peſprit, des manieres 1 
1 y a d apprendre dans un tel apprentiſſage. T A 
woman like her, who has always pleaſed, and often 
been Row can beſt teach the art of * ' 

| L 2 


[Oe I — 


* 


however my intention that it ſhould be ſo: I intreat 
you to correct, and even publicly to puniſh me, 
whenever I am guilty. Do not treat me with the 
leaſt indulgence, but eriticiſe to the utmoſt. So 
clear-fighted a judge as you has a right to be ſevere 
and I — you that the criminal will endeavour 
to correct himſelf. 

+ How go you on with the 3 little Blot? 
Does ſhe liſten to your flattering tale? Are you 
numbered among the liſt of her admirers ? Is Ma- 
dame du your Madame de Lurſay? Does 
ſhe ſometimes knot, and are you her Meilcour 
They ſay ſhe has ſoftneſs, ſenſe, and engaging man- 


ners; in ſuch an apprenticeſhip much may be learn- 
ed, 


This whole paſſage, and ſeveral others, allude' to 
Crebillon's E'garemens du Cæur et de I Eſprit, a ſen- 
timental novel written about that tame, and then 
much in wN at Faris. 


I 
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that art, without which ogni fatica e vana, | Marcel's 
lectures are no ſmall part of that art; they are the 
engaging fore-runner of all other accompliſhments. 
Dreſs is alſo an article not to be neglected, and I hope 
you do not neglect it; it helps in the premier abord, 

which is often decifive. By dreſs, I mean your 


clothes being well made, fitting you, in the faſhion 


and not above it; your hair well done, and a general 
cleanlineſs and ſpruceneſs in your perſon.” I hope 
you take infinite care of your teeth; the conſe- 
quences of neglecting the mouth are ſerious, not 
only to one's-ſelf but to others. In ſhort, my dear 
child, negle& nothing ; a little more will complete 
the whole. Adieu! I have not heard from you 
theſe three weeks, which I think a great while. 


L ER 1 £ 2 -xxxv.-. 


London, May the 1oth, O. S. 1751, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Received yeſterday, at the ſame time, your letters 

of the 4th and the 1Ith, N. S. and being much 
more caretul of my commiſſions than you are of 
yours, I do not delay one moment ſending you my 
final inſtructions concerning the pictures. The Man, 
you allow to be a Titian, and in good preſervation; 
the Woman is an indifferent and a damaged picture; 
but, as I want them for furniture for a particular 
room, companions are neceſſary; and therefore I 
am willing to take the woman, for better for worſe, 
* upon account of the man; and if ſhe is not too 
much damaged, I can have her tolerably repaired, as 
many a fine woman is, by a ſkilful hand here; but 
then I expect that the lady ſhould be, in a manner, 
thrown into the 'bargain with the man : and, in this 
ſtate of affairs, the woman being worth little or no- 
thing, I will not go above fourtcore Louis for the 
; two 
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two together. As for the Rembrandt you mention, 
though it is very cheap, if good, I do not care for it. 
I love /a belle nature; Rembrandt paints caricaturas, 
Now for your own commiſſions, which you. ſeem to 
have forgotten. You mention nothing of the pat- 
terns which you received by Monſieur Tollot, 
though I told you in a former letter, which you muſt 
have had before the date of your laſt, that I ſhould 
ſtay till I received the patterns pitched upon by your 
ladies; for as to the inſtructions which you ſent me 
in Madame Monconſeil's hand, I could find no 
mohairs '#'in London, that exactly anſwered that 
deſcription : I ſhall, therefore, wait till you ſend me 
(which you may eaſily. do in a letter) the patterns 
choſen by your three Graces. 
I would, by all means, have you go now and then, 
for two or three days, to Marechal Coigny's, at Orli; 
it is but a-proper civility to that family, which hag 
been particularly civil to you; and moreover, 1 
would have you (familiarize yourſelf with, and learn 
the interior and domeſtic manners of, people of that 
rank and faſhion. I alſo deſire, that you will fre- 
quent Verſailles and St. Cloud, at both w whieh courts 
you have been received with diſtinction. Profit of 
that diſtinction, and familiarize yourſelf at both. 
Great courts are the ſeats of true good- breeding: 
you are to live at courts, loſe no time in learning 
them. Go and ſtay ſometimes at Verſailles, for three 
or four days, where you will be domeſtic in the beſt 
families, by means of your friend Madame de Pui- 
fieux'; and mine, L'Abbé de la Ville. Go to the 
King's and the Dauphin's levees, and diſtinguiſh 
-yourſelf from the reſt of your countrymen, who, 1 
dare ſay, never go there when they can help it. 


Though the young Frenchmen of faſhion may _ 
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be worth forming intimate connections with, they 


are well worth making acquaintance of; and 1 do 


not ſee how you can avoicdd it, frequenting ſo many 
good French houſes. as you do, where, to. be ſure, 


many of them come. Be cautious how you contract 


friendſhips, but be defirous, and even induſtrious, to 

obtain an univerſal] acquaintance, Be eaſy, and even 
forward, in making new acquaintances; that is the 
only way of knowing manners and characters in 
general, which is, at preſent, your great object. You 
are enfant de famille in three miniſters houſes ; but! 
with you had a footing, at leaſt, in thirteen; and 
that, 1 ſhould think, you might eaſily bring about, 
by that common chain, which, to a certain degree, 
connects thoſe you do not, with thoſe you do know. 
For inſtance, I ſuppoſe that neither Lord Albemarle, 
nor Marquis de St. Germain, would make the leaſt 
difficulty to preſent you to Comte Caunitz, the 
Nuncio, Sc. TI! aut tre rompu au monde, which can 


only be done by an extenſive, various, and almoſt | 


univerſal acquaintance. 
When you have got your emaciated Philomath, * 


deſire that his triangles, rhomboids, Fc. may not 
keep you one moment out of the good company you 


would otherwiſe be in. Swallow all your learning 


in the morning, but digeſt it in company in the 


evenings. The reading of ten new characters is 
more your buſineſs now, than the reading of twenty 
old books; ſhowiſh and ſhining people always get 
the better of all others, though ever ſo ſolid, If 
you would be a great man in the world when you 
are old, ſhine and be ſhowiſh in it while you are 
young ; know every body, and endeavour to pleaſe 
every body, I mean exteriorly ; for fundamentally 
it is impoſſible. Try to engage the heart of every 
woman, and the affections of almoſt every man you 
meet with. Madam Monconſeil aſſures me, that 

ou are moſt ſurpriſingly improved in your air, man- 
ners, and addreſs; go on, my dear child, and never 


think that you are come to a fufficient degree of 
perfection; Nil actum reputans fi quid ſupereſſet 
agendum; and in thoſe ſhining parts of the character 
of a gentleman, there is always ſomething remaining 
to be acquired. Modes and manners vary in differ- 
ent places, and at different times; you muſt keep 
pace with them, know them, and adopt them, wher- 
ever you find them, The great uſage of the world, the 
knowledge of characters, the brillant d' un galant 
homme, is all that you now want. Study Marcel and 
the beau monde with great application; but read 
Homer and Horace, only when you have nothing 
elſe to do. Pray who is la belle Madame de Caſe, 
whom I know you frequent? I like the epithet given 
her very well; if ſhe deſerves it, ſhe deſerves your 
attention too. A man of faſhion ſhould be gallant 
to a fine woman, though he does not make love to 
her, or may be otherwiſe engaged. On lui doit des 
politeſſes, on fait Petloge de ſes charmes, et il wen oft ni 
plus ni moins pour cela: it pleaſes, it flatters; you 
get their good word, and. you, loſe nothing by it. 
Theſe gentilleſſæs ſhauld be accompanied, as indeed 
every thing elſe ſhould, with an air; un air, un ton 
de douceur et de politeſſe. Les graces muſt be of the 
party, or it will never do; and they are fo eaſily 
had, that it is aſtoniſhing to me that every body has 
them not; they are ſooner gained than any woman 
of common. reputation and decency. Purſue them 
but with care and attention, and you are ſure to enjoy 
them at laſt: without them, I am ſure, you will 
never enjoy any body elſe. Vou obſerve, truly, 
that Mr. * * * * is gauche; it is to be hoped: that 
will mend with keeping company ; and is yet par- 
donable in him, as juſt come from ſchool. But re- 
flect what you would think of a man, who had been 
any time in the world, and yet ſhould be ſo-awkward. 
For God's ſake therefore, now, think of nothing 
but: ſhining, and even diſtinguiſhing yourſelf in the 
moſt polite courts, by your air, your addreſs, your 
* manners, 
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manners, your politeneſs, your douceur, . your graces. 
With thoſe advantages (and not without them) take 
my word for it, you will get the better of all rivals, 
in buſineſs as well as in ruelles. Adieu! Send me 


your patterns by the next poſt, and alſo your inſtruc- 


tions to Grevenkop, about the ſeal, which you ſeem 
to have forgot. 


— 
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LETTER XXXV. 


| London, May the 16th, O. 8. 1751. 
MY DEAR F RIEND, 


N about three months, from this day; we - ſhall 
I probably meet. I look upon that moment, as a 
young woman does upon her bridal night; I expe& 
the greateſt pleaſure, and yet cannot help fearing 

ſome little mixture of pain. My reaſon bids me 
doubt a little, of what my imagination makes me 
expect. In ſome articles, Lam very ſure, that my 
moſt ſanguine wiſhes will not be diſappointed ; and 
thoſe are the moſt material ones. In others, I fear 
ſomething or other, which I can better feel than de- 
ſcribe. However, I will attempt it. I fear the 
want of that amiable and engaging je ne /pais quot, 
which, as ſome philoſophers have, unintelligibly 
enough, ſaid of the ſoul, is all in all, and all in every 
part; it ſhould ſhed its influence over every word 
and action. I fear the want of that air, and firſt 
abord, which ſuddenly lays hold of the heart, one 
does not know diſtinctly how nor why. I fear an 
inaccuracy, or, at leaſt, inelegancy of diction, which 
will wrong, and lower, the beſt and juſteſt matter. 
And, laſtly, I fear an ungraceful, if not an unplea- 
ſant utterance, which would diſgrace and vilify the 
whole. Should theſe fears be at preſent founded, 
yet the —_—_— of them are (thank God) of ſuch a 


nature, 
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nature, that you may, if you pleaſe, between this and 
our meeting, remove every one of them. All theſe 
engaging and endearing accompliſhments are mecha- 
nical, and to be acquired by care and obſervation, as 
eafily as turning, or any mechanical trade. A com- 
mon country fellow, taken from the plough, and in- 
liſted in an old corps, ſoon lays afide his ſhambling 
gait, his ſlouching air, his clumſy and aukward 
motions z and acquires the martial air, the regular 
motions, and the whole exerciſe of the corps, and, 
particularly, of his right and left hand man. How 
ſo? Not from his parts; which were juſt the ſame 
before as after he was inlifted; but either from a 
commendable ambition of beings like, and equal to, 
thoſe he is to live with; or elſe from the fear of be- 
ing puniſhed for not being ſo. If then both or ei- 
ther of theſe motives, change ſuch a fellow, in about 
fix months time, to ſuch a degree, as that he is not 
to be known again, how much ſtronger” ſhould both 
theſe motives be with you, to acquire, in the utmoſt 
perfection, the whole exerciſe of the people of fa- 
ſhion, with whom you are to live all your life? Am- 
bition ſhould make you reſolve to be, at leaſt, their 
equal in that exerciſe, as well as the fear of puniſh- 
ment; which, moſt inevitably, will attend the want 
of it. By that exerciſe, I mean the air, the manners, 
the graces, and the ſtyle of people of faſhion: A 
friend of yours, in a letter I received from him by 
the laſt poſt, after ſome other commendations of you, 
ſays, * I eft etonnant, que penſant avec tant de ſolidile 
quit fat, et ajant le gout auſſi ſur, et auſſi delicat qu'il 
| Va, 


— 


. 28, 8 that, thinking with ſo much 
ſolidity as he does, and having ſo true and refined a 
taſte, he ſhould expreſs himſelf with fo little elegancy 
and delicacy. He even totally neglects the choice of 
words and turn of phraſes, | 
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bs, a Fexprim? avec fi peu d'tlegance et de dtlicateſſe, 


E neglige meme totalement le choix des mots et la tour. 
aure des phraſes. This I ſhould nat be fo much fur». 
priſed or concerned at, if it related only to the Eng- 
liſh language; which, hitherto, you have had no 
opportunity of ſtudying, and but few of ſpeaking, at 
leaſt, to thoſe who could correct your inaccuracies. 
But if you do not expreſs yourſelf elegantly and 
delicately in French and: German, (both which lan- 
guages I know you poſſeſs perfectly, and ſpeak eter- 
nally) it can be only from an unpardonable- inatten- 
tion, to what you moſt erroneouſly think a little ob- 
jeR, though, in truth, it is one of the moſt impor- 
tant of your life. Solidity and delicacy of thought 
mult be given us, it cannot be acquired, though it 
may be improved; but elegancy and delicacy of ex- 
preflion may. be acquired by whoever will take the 
neceflary. care and pains. I am fure you love me 
. ſo well, that you would be very ſorry, when we meet, 
that 1 ſhould be either diſappointed or morttfied ; 
and I love you fo well, that, I aſſure you, I ſhould 
be both, if 1 ſhould find you want any of thoſe exte- 
rior accompliſhments, which are the indiſpenſably 
neceſſary ſteps to that figure, and fortune, which 
I fo earneſtly with you may ono day make in the 
world. 

[ hope you 40 not neglect your exerciſes of riding, 
fencing, and dancing, but particularly the latter; for 
they all concur to degourdir, and to give a certain 
air. To ride well, is not only a proper and graceful 
accompliſhment for a gentleman, but may alſo ſave 
you many a fall hereafter ; to fence well, may poſſibly 
fave your life; and to dance well, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, in order to fit, ſtand, and walk well. To 
tell. you the truth, my friend, 1 have ſome little 
ſuſpicion, that you now. and then neglect or omit 
your exerciſes, for more ſerious ſtudies, But now 
zon eſt bis locus, every thing has its time; and this is 

; yours 
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yours for your exerciſes; for when you return to 
Paris, I only propoſe your continuing your dancing; 
which you ſhall two years longer, if you happen to 
be where there is a good dancing-maſter. Here, 1 
will ſee you take ſome leſſons with your old maſter 
Deſnoyers, who is our Marcel. | 
What ſays Madame du Pin to you? I am told 
ſhe is very handſome ſtill; I know the was ſo ſome 
few years ago. She has good parts, reading, man- 
ners, and delicacy; ſuch an arrangement would be 
both creditable and advantageous to you. She will 
expect to meet with all the good-breeding and deli- 
cacy that ſhe brings; and as ſhe is paſt the glare and 
elat of youth, may be the more willing to liſten to 
your ſtory, if you tell it well. For an attachment, I 
ſhould prefer her to la petite Blot; and, for a mere 
gallantry, 1 ſhould prefer le petite Blot to her; fo 
that they are conſiſtent, et Pune remptche pas Pautre.: 
Adieu! Remember la douceur et les graces. 


** 
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LETTER XXXVI 


London, May the 23d, O. S. 1751. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HAVE this moment received your letter of the 
25th, N. S. and being rather ſomething more 
attentive to my commiſſions, than you are to yours, 
return you this immediate anſwer to the queſtion you 
aſk. me about the two pictures: I will not give one 
livre more than what I told you in my laſt; having 
no ſort of occaſion for them, and not knowing very 
well where to put them, if I had them, 
[ wait with impatience for your final orders 
about the mohairs; the mercer perſecuting me 
every day, for three pieces which I thought pretty, 


and 
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and which J have kept by me eventually, to ſecure 
them, in caſe your ladies ſhould pitch upon them. 

What do you mean by your * Si j'oſois? queſt} 
ce qui vous empeche Eoler | ? Qn * toujours quand 


il 


* 


th 


* 


» if I durſt? ? What mould kinder you from das 
ing? One always dares if there are hopes of ſucceſs; 
and if even there are none, one is no loſer by daring. 
A man of faſhion knows we and when, to dare. He 
begins his approaches by diſtant attacks, by aſſidui- 
ties, and by attentions. If he is not immediately 
and totally repulſed, he continues to advance. After 
certain ſteps, ſueceſs is infallible; and none but very 
filly fellows can then either doubt, or not attempt it. 
ls it the reſpectable character of Madame de la Val- 
liere, which prevents your daring; or are you intimi- 
dated at the fierce virtue of Madame du Pin? Does 
the invincible modeſty of the handſome Madame 
Caſe diſcourage, more than her beauty invites you ? 
Fie, for ſhame! Be convinced that the moſt virtuous 
woman, far from being offended at a deflaration of 
love, is flattered. by it, if it is made in a polite and 
agreeable manner. It is poſſible that ſhe may not 
be propitious to your vous; that is to ſay, if ſhe has 
a liking or a paſhon for another perſon. But, at all 
events, ſhe will not be diſpleaſed with you for it; fo 
that, as there is no danger, this cannot even be called 
daring. But if ſhe attends, if ſhe liſtens, and allows 

you to repeat your declaration, be perſuaded that if 
you do not dare all the reſt, ſhe will laugh at you. I 
adviſe you to begin rather by Madame du Pin, who 
has ſtill more than beauty enough for ſuch a 
youngſter as you. She has, beſides, knowlege of 
the world, ſenſe, and delicacy, As ſhe is not fo 
extremely young, the choice of her lovers cannot be 
entirely at her option. | I promiſe you, ſhe will not 
refuſe 
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il y aeſperance de ſucces, et on ne perd rien a oſer, 
uand meme il n'y ena pas. Un honnete homme ſgait 
oſer, et quand il faut oſer, il ouvre la tranchee par des 
travaux, des ſoins, et des attentions; s'il n'en eſt pas 
deloge d'abord il avance toujours a Pattaque de la 

lace meme. Apres de certaines approches le ſucces 
eſt infaillible, et il n'y a que les nigauds qui en 
doutent, ou qui ne le tentent point. Seroit-ce le 
caractẽre reſpectable de Madame de la Valliere; qui 
vous empeche d ſer, ou ſeroit - ce la vertu farouche 
de Madame du Pin qui vous retient? La ſageſſe 
invincible de la belle Madame Caſe vous decourage 
*t-elle plus que fa beaute ne vous invite? Mais fi 
donc. Soiez convaincu que la femme la plus ſage 
ſe trouve flattee, bien loin d' etre offenſce par une dẽ- 
claration d'amour, faite avec Politen, et agrẽment. 


II 


* 8 4A. „* 
* 


refuſe the tender of your moſt humble ſervices. 
Diftinguiſh her then by attentions, and by tender 
looks. Take favourable opportunities of whiſper- 
ing, that you wiſh eſteem and friendſhip were the 
only motives of your regard for her; but that it de- 
rives from ſentiments of a much more tender nature: 
that you made not this declaration without pain; 
but that the concealing your paſſion Was a {till greater 
torment. 

I am ſenſible that in faying this for the firſt time, 
you will look filly, abaſhed, and even expreſs your- 
ſelf very ill. So much the better; for, inſtead of 
attributing your confuſion to the little uſage you 
have of the world, particularly in theſe ſort of ſub- 
jects, ſhe will think that exceſs of love is the occa- 
fion of it. In ſuch a caſe, the lover's beſt friend is 
ſelf-love. Do not then be afraid ; behave gallantly. 
Speak well, and you will be heared. If you are not - 
liſtened to the firſt time, try a ſecond, a third, and a 
fourth. If the place is not already taken, depend 

upon it it may be conquered, 
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dire 


Il ſe peut bien qu'elle ne 8'y pretera point, c'eſt 4 

i elle a un gout ou une paſſion pour quelque 
autre; mais en tout cas elle ne vous en ſgaura pas 
mauvais gre; de fagon qu'il n'eſt pas queſtion d'ofet 


des qu'il n'y a pas de danger. Mais fielle s'y prete, 


fi elle ecoute, et qu'elle vous permet de tedoubler 
votre declaration, comptez qu'elle ſe moqueta bien de 
vous fi vous n'oſez pas tout le reſte. Je vous con- 


ſeille de dẽbuter plutdt par Madame du Pin, qui 4 


encore de la beautẽ plus qu'il n' en faut pour un 


* drole comme vous; elle a auſſi du monde, de 


*eſprit, de la dẽlicateſſe; ſon age ne lui laiſſe pas abſo- 
lument le choix de ſes amans, et je vous rẽponds qu'- 
elle ne rejetteroit pas les offres de vos tres humbles 


. ſervices. Diſtinguez la done par vos attentions, et des 


regards tendres; et prenez les oecaſions favorables 
de lui dire a Poreille que vous voudriez bien que 
Pamitie et l'eſtime fuſſent les ſeuls motifs de vos 
egards pour elle, mais que des ſentimens bien plus 
tendres en ſont les veritables ſources. Que vous 


ſouffriez bien en les lui declarant, mais que vous 


ſouffriez encore plus en les lui cachant. 

Je ſens bien qu'en lui diſant cela pour la premiere 
fois vous aurez Pair aſſez ſot, et aſſez penaud, et que 
vous le direz fort mal. Tant mieux, elle attribuera 


vötre deſordre a Pexces de votre amour, au lieu de 


Pattribuer a la veritable cauſe, votre peu d'uſage du 
monde, ſurtout dans ces matieres. En pareil cas 
Pamour propre eſt le fidele ami de Pamant. Ne 
craignez donc rien, ſoiez galant homme; pariez | 
bien, et on vous ecoutera. Si on ne vous ecoute pas 


la premiere, parlez une ſeconde, une troiſieme, une 


quatrieme fois; ſi la place reſt pas deja priſe, ſoiez 
tur qua la longue elle eſt prenable. 
I am very glad you are going to Orli, and from 


| thence to St. Cloud; go to both, and to Verſailles 


alſo, often. lt is that interior, domeſtic familiarity 
with people of faſhion, that alone, can give you 
Puſage au monde, et les manitres niſees. It is only 

with 


T OE SON i 


with women one loves, or men one reſpects, that the 


deſire of pleaſing exerts itſelf; and without the deſire 
of pleaſing, no man living can pleaſe, Let that de- 
fire be the ſpring of all your words and actions. 
That happy talent, the art of pleaſing, which fo few 
do, though almoſt all might poſſeſs, is worth all your 
learning and knowledge put together. The latter 
can never raiſe you high, without the former; but 
the former may carry you, as it has carried thou- 
ſands, a great way, without the latter. 

I am glad that you dance ſo well, as to be reckon- 
ed by Marcel among his beſt ſcholars ; go on, and 
dance better ſtil. Dancing well is peaſing pro lauto, 
and makes a part of that neceſſary hoe, which is 


compoſed of a thouſand parts, many of them of les 


infiniment petits quoi gu infintment utceſſaries. ET. 
I ſhall never have done upon this ſubject, which is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary towards your making any 


figure or fortune in the world; both which I have 


ſet my heart upon, and for both which you now ab- 
ſolutely want no one thing but the art of pleaſing ; 
and I muſt not conceal from you, that you have ſtill 
a good way to go, before you arrive at it. You ſtill 
want a thouſand of thoſe little attentions that imply 
a defire of pleaſing : you want a douceur of air and 
expreſſion that engages : you want an elegancy and 
delicacy of expreſſion, neceſſary to adorn the beſt 
ſenſe and moſt ſolid matter: in ſhort, you ſtill want 
a great deal of the brillant and the poli. Get them 
at any rate; ſacrifice hecatombs of books to them: 
ſeek for them in company, and renounce your cloſet 
till you have got them. I never received the letter 


you refer to, if ever you wrote it. Adieu, et bon ſor 
Monſeigneur, WE 


— — — 
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L E T T E R XXXVIL 
Greenwich, June the 6th, 0.8. 1751. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OLICITO Us and anxious as I have ever 
been to form your heart, your mind, and your 
manners; and to bring you as near perfection as the 
imperfection of our natures will allow; I have ex- 
hauſted, in the courſe of our correſpondence, all 
that my own mind could ſuggeſt, and have borrowed 
from others whatever I thought could be uſeful to 
you; but this has neceſſarily been interruptedly and 
by ſnatches. It is now time, and you are of an age 
to review and to weigh in your own mind all that you 
have heard, and all that you have read, upon theſe 
ſubjects ; and to form your own character, your con- 
duct, and your manners, for the reſt of your life; 
allowing for ſuch improvements as a farther know- 
ledge of the world will naturally give you. In this 
view, I would recommend to you to read, with the 
reateſt attention, ſuch books as treat particularly 
of thoſe ſubjects; reflecting ſeriouſly upon them, 
and then comparing the ſpeculation with the practice. 
For example, if you read in the morning ſome of 
la Rock maxims; conſider them, exa- 
mine them well, and compare them with the real 
characters you meet with in the evening. Read la 
Bruyere in the morning, and fee in the evening whe- 
ther his pictures are like. Study the heart and the 
mind of man, and begin with your own. Medita- 
tion and reflection muſt lay the foundation of that 
| knowledge ; but experience and practice muſt, and 
alone can, complete it. Books, it is true, point out 
the operations of the mind, the ſentiments of the 
heart, the influence of the paſſions; and ſo far they 
are af previous uſe : but without ſubſequent practice, 
experience, 


10 HZ18 S.O0 N. 139 
experience, and obſervation, they are as ineffectual, 
and would even lead you into as many errors in fact, 
as a map would do, if you were to take your notions 
of the towns and provinces from their delineations 
in it. A man would reap very little benefit by his 
travels, if he made them only in his cloſet upon a 
map of the whole world. Next to the two books 
that I have already mentioned, I do not know'a bet- 
ter for you to read, and ſeriouſly reflect upon, than 
avis d'une mere d un fils par la Marquiſe de Lambert. 
She was a woman of a ſuperior underſtanding and 
knowledge of the world, had always kept the beſt 
company, was ſolicitous that her fon ſhould make a 
figure and a fortune in the world, and knew better 
than any body howto point out the means. It 1s very 
ſhort, and will take you much leſs time to read, than 
you ought to employ in reflecting upon it, after you 
have read it. Her fon was in thc army, ſhe wiſhed 
he might riſe there; but ſhe well knew, that, in 
order to rife, he muſt firſt pleaſe: ſhe ſays to him, 
therefore, & 4 Le de ceux dont vous dipendex, le 
premier mgerile eſt de plaire. And, in another place, 
+ Dans les emplbis fubalternes vous ne vous ſoulenex. 
que par les agremens, les maitres ſont comme les maitreſ- 
ſes , quelque ſervice que vous leur ajez rendd ils cefſent 
de vous aimer quand vous ceſſex de leur plaire. This, 
I can aſſure you, is at leaſt as true in courts as in 
camps, and poflibly more ſo. If to your merit and 
knowledge you add the art of pleaſing, you may very 
probably come in time to be Secretary of ftate ; but, 

Vol. II. | M take 


. 
— 


$ With regard to thoſe upon whom you depend, 
the chief merit is to pleaſe. 

+ In ſubaltern employments, the art of pleaſing 
mutt be your ſupport. Maſters are like miſtreſſes; 
whatever ſervices they may be indebted to you for, 
they ceaſe to love when you ceaſe t to be agreeable. 
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take my word for it, twice your merit and knowledge, 

without the art of pleaſing, would, at moſt, raiſe you 
to the important poſt of Refident at Hamburgh or 
Ratiſbon. I need not tell you now, for I often have, 
and your own diſcernment muſt have told you, of 
what numberleſs little ingredients that art of pleaſ- 
ing is compounded, and how the want of the leaſt of 
them lowers the whole; but the principal ingredient 
is, undoubtedly, la douceur dans les manieres : nothing 
will give you this more than keeping company with 
your ſuperiors. Madame Lambert tells her ſon, 
Þ que vos liaiſons ſoient avec des perſonnes au deſſus de 
vous, par la vous vous accoutumez au reſpect et d la 
polileſſẽ; avec ſes egaux on ſe neglige, Peſprit Saſſoupit. 
She adviſes him too to frequent thofe people, and ta 
ſee their inſide; * z! eft bon Papprocher les hommes, 
ae les voir d decoun ert; et avec leur mérite de tous les 


jours. A happy expreſſion! It was for this reaſon 


that I have ſo often adviſed you to eſtabliſh and do- 
meſticate yourſelf, wherever you can, in good houſes 
of people above you, that you may ſee their every- 
day character, manners, habits, Sc. One muſt ſee 
people undreſſed, to judge truly of their ſhape ; 
when they are dreſſed to go abroad, their clothes 


are contrived to conceal, or at leaſt palliate, the de- 


fects of it: as full-bottomed wigs were contrived 
for the Duke of Burgundy, to conceal his hump 
back, Happy thofe who have no faults to diſguiſe 


nor weakneſies to conceal | there are few, if any 


ſuch : 


Let your connections be with people above you; 
by that means you will acquire a habit of reſpe& and 
politeneſs. With one's equals one is apt to become 
negligent, and the mind grows torpid. 

* In order to judge of men, one muſt be inti- 
mately connected; thus you ſee them without a veil, 
and with their mere every day merit. 


To HIS SON 161 
ſuch: but unhappy thoſe, who know little enough of 
the world to judge by outward appearances. Courts 
are the beſt keys to characters: there every paſſion 
is buſy, every art exerted, every character analyſed: 
jealouſy, ever watchful, not only diſcovers, but ex- 
poſes, the myſteries of the trade, ſo that even by- 
ſtanders y apprenent a dviner. There too the great 
art of pleaſing is practiſed, taught, and learned, with 
all its graces and delicacies. It is the firſt thing 
neediul there: it is the abſolutely neceſſary harbin- 
ger of merit and talents, let them be ever ſo great. 
There is no advancing a ſtep without it. Let miſ- 
anthropes and would-be philoſophers declame as 
much as they pleaſe againſt the vices, the ſimulation, 
and diſſimulat ion of courts ; thoſe inveRives are 
always the reſult of ignorance, ill-humour, or envy. 
Let them ſhow me a cottage, where there are not the 
ſame vices of which they accuſe courts; with this 
difference only, that in a cottage they appear in their 
native deformity, and that in courts, manners and 
good breeding make them leſs ſhocking, and blunt 


their edge. No, be convinced that the good- breed- 


ing, the tcurnure, la douceur dans les manieres, which 
alone are to be acquired at coutts, are not the ſhowiſh 
trifles only which ſome people call or think them : 
they are a ſolid good; they prevent a great deal of real 
miſchief; they create, adorn, and ſtrengthen friend- 
ſhips : they keep hatred within bounds, they promote 
good-humour and good-will in families, where the 
want of good-breeding and ;entleneſs of manners is 
commonly the original cauſe of diſcord. Get then, 
before it is too late, an habit of theſe mitiores virtutes: 

practiſe them upon every the leaſt occaſion, that they 
may be eaſy and familiar to you upon the greateſt ; 

for they loſe a great degree of their merit if they 
ſeem laboured, and only called in upon extraordinary 
occaſions. I tell you truly, this is now the only 
doubtful part of your character with me; and it is 
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for that reaſon that I dwell upon it ſo much, and in- 


culcate it ſo often. I ſhall ſoon ſee Ao $a this 


doubt of mine is founded; or rather, I hope I ſhall 
ſoon ſee that it is not. 

This moment I receive your letter of the gth, 
N.S. I am ſorry to find-that you have had, though 
ever ſo flight, a return of your Carniolan diſorder ; ; 
and I hope your concluſion will prove a true one, and 
that this will be the laſt, I will ſend the mohairs by 
the firſt opportunity. As for the pictures, I am al- 
ready ſo full, that I am reſolved not to buy one more, 
unleſs by great accident I ſhould meet with ſome- 
thing ſurpriſingly good, and as ſurpriſingly cheap. 

I ſhould have thought that Lord“ * * at his 
age, and with his parts and addreſs, need not have 
been reduced to keep an opera wh—e, in ſuch a place 
as Paris, where ſo many women of faſhion generouſly 
ſerve as volunteers. I am ftill more ſorry that he 
is in love with her; for that will take him out of 
good company, and fink him into bad; ſuch as fid- 


lers, pipers, and id genus omne malt unedifying 


and unbecoming company for a man of faſhion ! 
Lady Cheſterfield makes you a thouſand _ 
ments. Adieu, * dear child. 


L E T. 


T Ms 


L E T T E 1 XxX 


Greenwich, June the 10th, O. S. 1731. 
MIT DEAR FRIEND, | 
OUR ladies were ſo flow in giving their ſpe- 


cific orders, that the mohairs, of which you 
at laſt ſent me the patterns, were all fold, How- 
ever, to prevent farther delays (for ladies are apt to 
be very impatient, when at laſt they know their own 
minds) I have taken the- quantities defired, of three 
mohairs which come neareſt to the deſcription you 
tent me ſome time ago, in Madame Monconſeil's 
own hand; and I will ſend them to Calais by the 
frſt opportunity. In giving la petite Blot her piece, 
vou have a fine occaſion of ſaying fine things, if 
ſo inclined. 

Lady Hervey, who is your puff and panegyritt, 
writes me word, that ſhe ſaw you lately dance at a 
ball, and that you dance very genteelly. I am ex- 
tremely glad to hear it; for (by the maxim that 
anne majus continet in ſe minus) if you dance genteelly, 
| preſume you walk, fit, and ſtand genteelly too; 
things which are. much more, eaſy, though much 
more neceſſary, than dancing well. I have known 
many very genteel people, who could not dance 
well; but I never knew any body dance very well, 
who was not genteel in other things. You will pro- 
bably often have occaſion to ſtand in circles, at the 
levees of princes and miniſters, when it is very ne- 
ceſſary, de pazer de Ja perſonne, et deire bien plante, 
with your feet not too near nor too diftant from each 
other. More people ſtand and walk, than fit gen- 
teelly. Awkward, ill-bred people, being aſhamed, 
commonly fit up bolt upright, and ſtiff; others, too 
negligent and eaſy, ſe veautrent dans leur fauteuil, 

which 
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which is ungraceful and ill-bred, unleſs where the 
familiarity is extreme; but a man of faſhion makes 
himſelf eaſy, and appears fo, by leaning gracefully, 
inſtead of lolling ſupinely ; and by varying thoſe eaſy 
attitudes, inſtead of that ſtiff immobility of a baſhful 


| booby. You cannot conceive, nor can 1 expreſs, 


how advantageous a good air, genteel motions, and 
engaging addreſs are, not only among women, but 
among men, and even in the courſe of buſineſs; 
they faſcinate the affections, they fteal a preference, 
they play about the heart till they engage it. 
know a man, and ſo do you, who, without a grain 
of merit, knowledge, or talents, has raiſed himſelf 
millions of degrees above his level, fingly by a good 
air, and engaging manners; inſomuch, that the ve- 
ry prince who raiſed him ſo high, calls him, mon 
amiable vaut-rien: but of this do not open your 
lips, pour cauſe. I give you this ſecret, as the 


ſtrongeſt proof imaginable, of the efficacy of air, ad- 


dreſs, lournure et tous ces pelits riens. 


Your other puff and panegyriſt, Mr. Harte, is 


gone to Windſor, in his way to Cornwall, in order 


to be back ſoon enough to meet you here; I really 
believe he is as impatient for that moment as I am, 
et eſt tout dire: but, however, notwithſtanding my 
impatience, if, by chance, you ſhould then be in a 
ſituation, that leaving Paris would coſt your heart 
too many pangs, I allow you to put off your jour- 
ney, and to tell me, as Feſtus did Paul, at a more 
convenient ſeaſon I will ſpeak to thee. You ſee by 
this, that J eventually facrifice my ſentiments to 
yours, and this in a very uncommon object of pa- 
ternal complaiſance. Provided always, and be it 
underſtood (as they fay in Acts of Parliament) that, 
gue te cumque domat Venus non erubeſcendis adurit ig- 
nibus, If your heart will let you come, bring with 

; you 


* The Marcchal de Richlieu. 
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you only your valet de chambre, Chriſtian, and 
your own footman ; not your valet de place, whom 
you may diſmiſs for the time, as alſo your coach ; 

but you had beſt keep on your lodgings, the inter- 
mediate expence of which will be but inconſiderable, 
and you will want them to leave your books and bag- 
gage in. Bring only the clothes you travel in, one 


ſuit of black, for the mourning for the prince will 


not be quite out by that time, and one ſuit of your 
fine clothes, two or three of your laced ſhirts, and 


the reſt plain ones; of other things, as bags, fea- 


thers, Sc. as you think proper. Bring no books, 
unleſs tyo or three for your amuſement upon the 
road; for we muſt apply ſingly to Engliſh, in which 
you are certainly no puriſte, and I will ſupply you 
ſufficiently with the proper Englith authors. I ſhall, 
probably, keep you here till about the middle of 
October, and certainly not longer; it being abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for you to paſs the next winter at 
Paris ; ſo that ſhould any fine eyes ſhed tears for 
your departure, you may dry them by the promiſe 
of your return in two months. 

Have you got a maſter for Geometry ? If the 


weather is very hot, you may leave your riding at 


the mantze till you return to Paris, unleſs you think 
the exerciſe does you more good than, the heat can 
do you harm; but I defire you will not leave off 
Marcel for one moment: your fencing likewiſe, if you 
have a mind, may ſubſide for the ſummer ; but you 
will do well to reſume it in the winter, and to be 
adroit at'it, but by no means for offence, only for 
defence, in caſe of neceſſity, Good night. Yours. 


P. S. I forgot to give you one commiſſion, when 
you come here, which 1s, not to Tl bringing the 
graces along with you. 
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L E FT. F E R -NXXIX. 


Greenwich, June the 13th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


22 bienſeances + are a moſt neceſſary part of 

the knowledge of the world. They conſiſt in 
the relations of perſons, things, time, and place 
good ſenſe points them out, good company. per- 
fects them, (ſuppoſing always an attention and a 
defize to pleaſe) and good policy recommends 
them, 

Were you to converſe with a King, you ought to 
be as eaſy, and unembarraſſed as with your own valet 
de chambre: but yet every look, word, and action, 
ſhould imply the utmoſt reſpe&. What would be 
proper and well-bred with others, much your ſupe- 
riors, would be abſurd and ill-bred with one ſo very 
much ſo. You muſt wait till you are ſpoken to; 
you mutt receive, not give, the ſubject of conver- 
ſation z and you muſt even take care that the given 
ſubject of ſuch converſation do not lead you into any 
impropriety. The art would be to carry it, if poſ- 
ſible, to ſome indirect flattery: ſuch as commending 
thoſe virtues in ſome other perſon, in which that 
Prince either thinks he does, or at leaſt would be 
thought by others to excel. Almoſt the ſame pre- 
cautions, are neceſſary to be uſed with Miniſters, 
Generals, &c. who expect to be treated with very 
near the, ſame reſpect as their maſters, and common- 
ly deſerve it better. There is, however, this differ- 
ence, that one may begin the converſation with them, 
if on their fide it thould happen to drop, provided 
one does not carry it to any ſubject, upon which it 


is 


1 —— 


* This ſingle word Alpes d — good breed- 
ing, and propriety, | 
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is improper either for them to ſpeak or be ſpoken ta. 
In theſe two caſes, certain attitudes and actions 
would be extremely abſurd, becauſe too eaſy, and 
conſequently difreſpectful. As for inſtance, if you 
were to put your arms acroſs in your boſom, twizl 
your ſnuff. box, trample with your feet, ſcratch your 
head, Sc. it would be ſhockingly il. bred in that 
company; and, indeed, not extremely well-bred in 
any other. The great difficulty in thoſe caſes, though 
a very ſurmountable one by attention and cuſtom, 
is to join perfect inward eafe with perfect outward 
reſpect. 

In mixed companies with your equals (for in 
mixed companies all people are to a certain degree 
equal) greater eaſe and liberty are allowed ; but they 
too have their bounds within bienſcance. There is A 
ſocial reſpect neceflary ; you may ſtart your own ſub- 
ject of converſation with modeſty, taking great care, 
however, + de ne jamais parler de cordes dans le mai- 
ſon dun pendi, Your words, geſtures, and atti- 
tudes, have a greater degree of latitude, though by 
no means an unbounded one. You may have your 
hands in your pockets, take ſnuff, fit, ſtand, or oc- 
caſionally walk, as you like; but 1 believe you 
would not think it very bienſeant to whiſtle, put on 
your hat, looſen your gatters or your buckles, Jie 
down upon a couch, or go to bed, and welter in an 
eaſy chair, Theſe are negligences and freedoms * 
which one can only take when quite alone: they are 
injurious to ſuperiors, ſhocking and offenſive to 
equals, brutal and inſulting to interiors. That eafi- 
neſs of carriage and behaviour, which is exceedingly 
engaging, widely differs from negligence and inat= 
tention, and by no means implies that one may do 
whatever one pleaſes ; it only means that one is not 
to be ſtiff, formal, embarraſſed, diſconcerted, and 

aſhamed, 


__— 


Never to mention a rope in the family of a man 
who has been hanged. 
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aſhamed, like country bumpkins, and people who 
have never been in good company ; but it requires 
great attention to, and a ſcrupulous obſervation of 
les bienſeances : whatever one ought to do, is to be 
done with eaſe and unconcern; whatever is improper 
muſt not be done at all. In mixed companies alſo, 
different ages and ſexes are to be differently addreſ- 
ſed. You would not talk of your pleaſures to men 
of a certain age, gravity, and dignity ; they juſtly 
expect, from young people, a degree of deference and 
regard, You ſhould be full as eaſy with them, as 
with people of your own years : but your manner 
muſt be different; more reſpect muſt be implied; 

and it is not amiſs to inſinuate, that from them you 
expect to learn. It flatters, and comforts age for 
not being able to take a part in the joy and titter of 
youth. To women you ſhould days \addrel your- 
ſelf with great outward reſpe& and attention, what- 
ever you feel inwardly ; their "ſex is by long pre- 
ſcription intitled to it; and it is among the duties of 
bienjeance : at the ſame time, that reſpect is very 
properly, and very agreeably, mixed with a degree 
of enjouement, if you have it: but then, that badinage 
muſt either directly or indirectly tend to their praiſe, 
and even not be liable to a malicious conſtruction to 


their diſadvantage. But here too, great attention 


muſt be had to the difference of age, rank, and fitu- 
ation. A Marecbale of fifty muſt not be played with 
like a young coquette of fifteen : reſpect and /ericus 
enjouement, if 1 may couple thoſe two words, muſt 
be uſed with the former, and mere ' badinage, ⁊éſte 


mime d'un peu de poliſſonerie, is pardonable with the 
latter, 


Another important point of les bienſeances, ſeldom 


enough attended to, is not to run your own preſent 
humour and diſpoſition indiſcriminately againſt every 


body : but to obſerve, conform to, ana adopt theirs. 


For example; if you happened to be in high good- 


humour, and a flow of pit, would you go and 
ſing 


fing a * pont ken or cut a caper to la Marechale 

de Coigny, the Pope's Nuncio, or Abbe Sallier, or 

to any perſon of natural gravity and melancholy, or 
who at that time ſhould be in grief? I believe not; 

as, on the other hand, I ſuppoſe, that if you were 
in low ſpirits, or real grief, you would not chuſe to 
bewail your ſituation with la petite Blot, If you can- 
not command your preſent humour and diſpoſition, 
ſingle out thoſe to converſe with, who happen to be 
in the humour the neareſt to your own. 

Loud laughter is extremly inconſiſtent with les 
bienſeances, as it is only the illiberal and noiſy teſti- 
mony of the joy of the mob, at ſome very filly thing. 
A gentleman is often: ſeen, but very ſeldom heard 
to laugh: nothing is more contrary to les bienſeances 
than horſe play, or jeux de main of any kind whatever, 
and has often very ſerious, ſometimes very fatal 
conſequences. Romping, ſtruggling, throwing things 

at one another's head, are the becoming pleaſantries 
of the mob, but degrade a gentleman z giuoco di na- 
no, giuoco di villanc, is a very true ſaying, among 
the few true ſayings of the Italians. 

Peremptorineſs and Gecifion in young people is 
rontraire aux bienſcunces: they ſhould ſeldom ſeem to 
aſſert, and always uſe ſome ſoftening mitigating ex- 
preſſion ; ; ſuch as % net permis de le dire, je croirois 
put, fi Poſe wexpliquer, which ſoften the manner, 
without giving up or even weakening the thing. 
People of more age and experience expect, and are 
intitled to that degree of deference. 

There is a bien/eance alſo with regard to people of 
the loweſt degree; a gentleman obſerves it with his 
tootman, even with the beggar in the ſtreet. He 
conſiders them as objects of compaſſion, not of 
Inſult; he ſpeaks to neither dun ton bruſque, but 
corrects the one cooly, and refuſes the other with hu- 


manity. 


4 


* Ballad. 


—— 
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manity. There is no one occaſion in the world, in 
which /e ton bruſque is becoming a gentleman, In 
ſhort, les bienſtances are another word for manners, 
and extend to every part of life, They are propri- 
ety; the Graces ſhould attend in order to complete 
them : the Graces enable us to do, genteelly and 
pleaſingly, what les bjenſtances require to be done at 
all. The latter are an obligation upon every man; 
the former are infinite advantage and ornament to 
any man. May you unite both 

Though you dance well, do not think that you 
dance well enough, and conſequently not endeavour 
to dance ſtill better. And though you ſhould be 
told that you are genteel, ſtill aim at being genteeller. 
If Marcel ſhould, do not you be ſatisfied. Go on, 
court the Graces all your life-time ; you will find no 
better friends at court: they will ſpeak in your fa- 
vour, to the hearts of Princes, Miniſters, and Mil; 
treſſes. 

Now that all tumultuous paſſions and quick ſen- 
ſations have ſubſided with me, and that 1 have no 
tormenting cares nor boiſterous pleaſures to agitate 
me, my greateſt joy is to conſider the fair proſpect 
you have before you, and to hope and believe you 
will enjoy it. You are already in the world, at an 
age when others have hardly heard of it. Your cha- 
racer is hitherto not only unblemiſhed in its moral 
part, but even unſullied by any low, dirty, and un- 
gentleman-like vice; and will, I hope, continue ſo. 

Your knowledge 1s found, extenſive, and avowed, 
eſpecially in every thing relative to your deſtination. 
With ſuch materials to bezin with, what then is 
wanting? Not fortune, as you have found by: ex- 
perience. You have had, and ſhall have, fortune 
ſufficient to aſſiſt your merit and your induſtry; and, 
if I can help it, you neyer ſhall have enough to 
make you negligent of either. You have too mens 
fans in corpore jane, the greateſt bleſſing of all. All 
therefore that you want, is as much in your power 

| 3 
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to acquire, as to eat your breakfaſt when ſet before 
you: it is only that knowledge of the world, that 
elegancy of manners, that univerſal politeneſs, - and 
thoſe graces, which keeping good company, and ſee- 
ing variety of places and characters, muſt inevitably, 
with the leaſt attention on your part, give you. Your 
foreign deſtination leads to the greateſt things, and 
your parliamentary fituation will facilitate your pro- 
' greſs; confider then this pleaſing proſpect as atten- 
tively for yourſelf, as I confider it for you. Labour 
on your part to realiſe it, as I will on mine to aflift 
and enable you to doit. Nullum numen abeſt, ft fit 
prudentia, | 

Adieu! my dear child. I count the days till I 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing you: I ſhall ſoon count 
the hours, and at laſt the minutes, with increafing 
impatience. | 

P. S.. The mohairs are this day gone from hence 
for Calais; recommended to the care of Madame 
Morel, and directed, as deſired, to the Comptroller 
Genera]. The three pieces come to fix hundred and 
eighty French livres. 
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Greenwich, June the 2oth, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAK FRIEND, 


8 O very few people, eſpecially young travellers, 
ſee what they ſee, or hear what they hear, that 
though I really believe it may be unneceflary with 
you, yet there can be no harm in reminding you, 
from time-to time, to ſee what you ſee, and to hear 
what you hear; that is, to ſee and hear as you ſhould 
do. Frivolous futile people, who make, at leaſt, 
three parts in four of mankind, only defire to ſee 
and hear what their frivolous and futile præ- curſors 
have ſeen and heared; as St. Peter's, the Pope, and 
High Maſs, at Rome; Notre Dame, Verſailles, 
the French King, and the French Comedy, in 


France. 
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France. A man of parts ſees and hears very differ- 
. ently from theſe gentlemen, and a great deal more. 
He examines and informs himſelf thoroughly, of 
every thing he ſees or hears; and, more particular- 
ly, as it is relative to his own profeſſion or deſtination, 
Your deſtination is political; the object therefore of 
your inquiries and obſervations ſhould be the poli- 
tical, interior of things: the forms of government, 
laws, regulations, cuſtoms, trade, manufactures, Oc. 
of the ſeveral nations of Europe. This knowledge 
is much better acquired by converſation, with ſenfi- 
ble and well-informed poople, than by books; the 
beſt of which, upon theſe ſubjects, arg always im- 
perfect. For example, there are Preſent States of 
France, as there are of England ; but they are al- 
ways defective, being publiſhed by people uninform- 
ed, who only copy one another: they are, however, 
worth looking into; becauſe they point out objects 
for inquiry, which otherwiſe might poſſibly never 
have occurred to one's mind: but an hour's con- 
verſation with a ſenſible Preſident, or Conſeiller, will 
let you more into the true ſtate of the parliament of 
Paris, than all the books in France. In the ſame 
manner, the Almanach Militaire is worth your hav- 
wg 3 but two or three converſations with officers will 
inform you much better of their military regulations, 
People have, commonly, a partiality for their own 
profeſſions, love to talk of them, and are even flat- 
tered by being conſulted upon the ſubject; when, 
therefore, you are with any of thoſe military gentle- 
men (and you can hardly be in any company with- 
out ſome) aſk them military queſtions. Inquire into 
their methods of diſcipline, quartering, and clothing 
their men; inform vourſelf of their pay, their 
perquilites, leurs GALT OS, leurs etapes, Sc. Do the 
lame, as to the marine, and make yourſelf particu- 
larly maſter of that det,, which has, and always 
will have, a great relation to the affairs of England; 
and, in proportion as you get good informations, 
make minutes of them in writing. 


T he 
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The regulations of trade and commerce in France 
are excellent, as appears but too plainly for us, by 
the great increaſe of both, within theſe thirty years; 
for, not to mention their extenſive commerce in both 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, they have got the whole 
trade of the Levant from us; and now ſupply all 
the foreign markets with their ſugars, to the ruin 
almoſt of our ſugar colonies, as Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
and the Leeward Iſlands. Get, therefore, what infor- 
mations you can of theſe matters alſo. 

Inquire too into their church matters; for which 


the preſent diſputes, between the court and the 
clergy, give you fair and frequent opportunities. 


Know the particular rights of the Gallican church, 
in oppoſition to the pretenſions of the ſee of Rome. 


I need not recommend eccleſiaſtical hiſtory to you, 


fince I hear that you ſtudy Du Pin very aſſiduouſly. 
You cannot imagine how much this ſolid and uſe- 
ful knowledge of other countries will diſtinguiſh you 
in your own (where, to ſay the truth, it is very little 
known or cultivated) beſides the great uſe it is of in 
all foreign negociations: not to mention, that it 
enables a man to ſhine in all companies. When 
Kings and Princes have any knowledge, it is of this 
ſort, and more particularly; and therefore it is the 


uſual topic of their levee converſations, in which it 


will qualify you to bear a conſiderable part; it brings 


you more acquainted with them; and they are 


pleaſed to have people talk to them on a ſubje& in 
which they think to ſhine. | 


There is a fort of chit-chat, or /mall-talk, which is 


the general run of converſation at courts, and in 


moſt mixed companies. It is a ſort of middli 
converſation, neither filly nor edifying ; but, how- 
ever, very neceſſary for you to be maſter of. It 


turns upon the public events of Europe, and then is 


at its beſt ; very often upon the number, the good- 
neſs, or badneſs, the diſcipline, or the clothing of 


the 
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the troops of different Princes; ſometimes upon the 


families, the marriages, the relations of princes, and 
conſiderable people; and, ſometimes, /, la bonne 


chere, the magnificence of publie entertainments, 


balls, maſquerades, Sc. I would with you to be 


able to talk upon all theſe things, better, and with 


more knowledge than other people; inſomuch that, 
upon thoſe occaſions, you ſhould be applied to, and 


that people ſhould ſay, I dare ſay M.. Stanhope can 


tell us. 

Second-rate knowledge, and middling talents, 
carry a man farther at courts, and in the buſy part of 
the world, than ſuperior knowledge and ſhining 
parts. Tacitus very juſtly accounts for a man's 
having always kept in favour, and enjoyed the beſt 
employments, under the tyrannical reigns of three 
or four of the very worſt Emperors, by ſaying, that 
it was not propter aliquam eximiam artem, ſed quia par 
negotits neque ſupra erat. Diſcretion is the great article; 
all thoſe things are to be learned, and only learned 
by keeping a great deal of the beſt company. Fre- 
quent thoſe good houſes where you have already a 
footing, and wriggle yourſelf ſomchow or other into 
every other. Haunt the courts particularly, in 


order to get that routine. 


This moment I receive yours of the 18th N. S. 
You will have had ſome time ago my final anſwers 
concerning the pictures; and, by my laſt, an account 
that the mohairs were gone, to Madam Morel at 
Calais, with the proper directions, | 

I am forry that your two ſons-in-law, the princes 
B, are ſuch boobies; however, as they have 
the honour of being ſo nearly related to you, I will 
ſhow them what civilities ] can. 

I confeſs you have not time for long abſences from 
Paris at preſent, becaufe of your various maſters, all 


which 1 would have you apply to cloſely while you 


are now in that capital: but when you return thither, 


after the viſit you intend me the honour of; I dg 
not 


TO HH San 427+. 
not propoſe your having any maſter at. all; except 
Marcel, once or twice a week. And then the courts 
will, I hope, be no longer ſtrange countries to uz 
for 1, would have you run down frequently to Ver 
failles and St. Cloud, for three or four days at a 
time. You know. the Abbe de la Ville, who will 
preſent you to others, ſo that you will ſoon be fails 
with the reſt of the court. Court is the ſoil in which 
you are. to. grow and flouriſh ; you ought to be well 
acquainted with the nature of it like all other ſoil, 
it is in ſome places deeper, i in others lighter, but ar | 
ways capable of great improvement by cultivation 
and experience. 

You ſay that you want ſome hints for a letter to 
Lady Cheſterfield ; more uſe and knowledge of the 
world will teach you occaſionally to write and talk 
genteelly, /ur des riens, which I can tell you is a very 
uſeful part of worldly knowledge; for, in ſome 
companies, it would be imprudent to talk upon any 
thing elſe, and with very many people it is impoſſible 
to talk of any thing elſe; they would not underſtand 
you. Adieu! | 
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"loin; June 124000 O. S. 1751.4 
MY DEAR F RIEND, 


IR, addreſs, manners, and graces, are of ſuch 
| infinite advantage to whoever has them, and ſo 
peculiarly and eſſentially neceſſary for you, that now, 
as the time of our meeting draws near, I tremble for 
fear I ſhould not find you poſſeſſed of them; and, 
to tell you the truth, I doubt you are not yet ſuffict- 
ently convinced of their importance. There is, for 
inſtance, your intimate friend Mr. H, who, 
with great merit, deep knowledge, and a thouſand 
good qualities, will never make a figure in the world 
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the troops of different Princes; ſometimes upon the 


families, the marriages, the relations of princes, and 
conſiderable people; and, ſometimes, /ir la bonne 


chere, the magnificence of public entertainments, 


balls, .maſquerades, &c. I would wiſh you to be 


able to talk upon all theſe things, better, and with 


more knowledge than other people; inſomuch that, 
upon thoſe occaſions, you ſhould be applied to, and 
that people ſhould ſay, I dare ſay Mr. Stanhope can 
tell us. 

Second-rate knowledge, and middling talents, 
carry a man farther at courts, and 1n the buſy part of 
the world, than ſuperior knowledge and ſhining 
parts. Tacitus very juſtly accounts for a man's 
having always kept in favour, and enjoyed the beſt 
employments, under the tyrannical reigns of three 
or four of the very worſt Emperors, by ſaying, that 
it was not proper aliquam eximiam ariem, ſed quia par 
negotiis neque ſupra erat. Difcretion is the great article; 
all thoſe things are to be learned, and only learned 
by keeping a great deal of the beſt company. Fre- 
quent thoſe good houſes where you have already a 
footing, and wriggle yourſelf ſomchow or other into 
every other, Haunt the courts particularly, in 
order to get that routine. 

This moment I receive yours of the 18th N. 8. 
You will have had ſome time ago my final anſwers 
concerning the pictures; and, by my laſt, an account 
that the mohairs were gone, to Madam Morel at 
Calais, with the proper directions. 

I am forry that your two ſons-in-law, the princes 
B, are ſuch boobies; however, as they have 
the honour of being ſo nearly related to you, I will 
ſhow them what civilities J can, 

I confeſs you have not time for long abſences from 
Paris at preſent, becauſe of your various maſters, all 
which 1 would have you apply to cloſely while you 
are now in that capital: but when you return thither, 
after the viſit you intend me the honour of; I de 

| not 
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not propoſe your having any maſter at all, except 
Marcel, once or twice a week. And then the courts 
will, I hope, be no longer ſtrange countries to you; 
for 1, would have you run down frequently to Ver- 
failles ,and St. Cloud, for three or four days at a 
time. You know. the Abbe de la Ville, who will 
preſent you to others, ſo that you will ſoon be fault 
with the reſt of the court. Court is the ſoil in which 
you are to grow and flouriſh ; you ought to be well 
acquainted with the nature of it; ; like all other ſoil, 
it is in ſome places deeper, in others lighter, but al-. - 
ways capable of great improvement by cultivation 
and experience. : 

You ſay that you want ſome hints for a letter to 
Lady Cheſterfield ; more uſe and knowledge of the 
world will teach you occaſionally to write and talk 
genteelly, ſur des riens, which I can tell you is a very 
uſetu] part of worldly knowledge; for, in ſome 
companies, it would be imprudent to talk upon any 
thing elſe, and with very many people it is impoſſible 
to talk of any thing elſe ; they would not underſtand 
you. Adien : 
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Alon June way O. S. 1751. 
MV DEAR F RIEND,; -_ 


IR, addreſs, manners; and graces, are of ſuch 
infinite advantage to whoever has them, and ſo 
peculiarly and eſſentially neceſſary for you, that now, 
as the time of our meeting draws near, I tremble for 
fear I ſhould not find you poſſeſſed of them; and, 
to tell you the truth, I doubt you are not yet ſuffict- 
ently convinced of their importance. - There 1s, for 
inſtance, your intimate friend Mr. H —, who, 
with great merit, deep knowledge, and a thouſand 
good qualities, will never make a figure in the world 
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while he lives; Why? Merely for want of thoſe 
external and ſhowiſh accompliſhments, which he be- 


gan the world too late to acquire; and which, with 


his ſtudious and philoſophical turn, I believe he 
thinks are not worth his attention. He may, very 
probably, make a figure in the republic of letters; 
but he had ten thouſand times better make a fi 
as a man of the world and of buſineſs in the repub- 
lic of the United Provinces ;. which,. take my word: 
for it, he never will. | [T8 | 
As J open myſelf, without the leaſt reſerve, when- 
ever I think that my doing ſo can be of any uſe to 
you; I will give you a ſhort account of myſelf. 


When ] firſt came into the world (which was at the 


age you are of now, ſo that (by the way) you have 
got the ſtart of me in that important article by two 
or three years atleaſt) at nineteen, I left the univerſity 
of Cambridge, where I was an abſolute pedant : 


when I talked my beſt, I quoted Horace; when I 


aimed at being facetious, I quoted Martial; and 
when I had-a mind. to be a fine gentleman, I talked 
Ovid. I was. convinced that none but the ancients 
had common ſenſe; that the Claſſics contained every 


thing that was either neceſſary, uſeful, or ornamen- 


tal to men; and I was not without thoughts of 
wearing the toga virilis of the Romans, inſtead of 
the vulgar and illiberal dreſs of the moderns. With 


| theſe excellent notions,. I went firſt to the Hague, 


where, by the help of ſeveral letters of recommenda- 
tion, I was ſoon introduced into all the beſt company; 
and where I very ſoon diſcovered, that I was totally 
miſtaken in almoſt every one notion I had entertain- 
ed, Fortunately, I had a ſtrong deſire to pleaſe 
(the mixed reſult of good-nature, and a vanity by no 


means blameable) and was ſenſible, that I had no- 


thing but the defire. I therefore reſolved, if poſſi- 


| ble, to acquire the means too. I ſtudied atten- 
tively and minutely the dreſs, the air, the manner, 


the addreſs, and the turn of converſation of all 
thoſe 


thoſe whom I found to be the people in faſhion, and 
moſt generally allowed to pleaſe. I imitated them as 
well as I could; if I heard that one man was reckon- 
ed remarkably: genteel, I carefully watched his dreſs, 
motions and attitudes, and formed my own. upon 
them. When J heard of another, whoſe converſa- 
tion was agreeable and engaging, I liſtened and at- 
| tended to the turn of it. I addreſs myſelf, though 
de tres mauvaiſe grace, to all the moſt faſhionable fine 
ladies; confeſſed, and laughed with them at my own 
awkwardneſs and rawneſs, recommending myſelf as 
an object for them to try their {kill in forming. | 
theſe means, and with a paſſionate defire of pleafing 
every body, I came by degrees to pleaſe ſome ; and, 
I can aſſure you, that what little figure I have made 
in the world, has been much more owing to that 
paſſionate deſire 1 had of pleaſing univerſally, than 
to any intrinfic merit, or found — I might 
ever have been maſter of. My paſſion for germ, | 
vas fo ſtrong (and I am very glad it was fo) that 
own to you fairly, I wiſhed to make every woman I 
ſaw, in love with me, and every man I met with, 
admire me. Without this paſſion, for the object, 
ſhould never have been fo attentive to the means; 
and I own I cannot conceive how it is poſſible for any 
man of good-nature and good ſenſe to be without 
this paſſion. Does not good - nature incline us to 
pleaſe all thoſe we converſe with, of whatever rank or 
ſtation they may be? And does not good ſenſe, and 
common obſervation, ſhow of what infinite uſe it is to 
pleaſe? Oh! but one may pleaſe by the good quali- 
ties of the heart, and the knowledge of the head, with- 
out that faſhionable air, addreſs, and manner, which 
is mere tinſel. I deny it. A man may be efteemed 
and reſpected, but I defy him to pleaſe without 
them. Moreover, at your age, I would not have 
contented myſelf with barely leaking 3 I wanted to 
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thine, and to'diftinguiſh myſelf in the world as a mats 
of. faſhion and gallantry, as well as buſineſs.” And 
that ambition or vanity, call it what you pleaſe, was 
a right one; it hurt nobody, and made me exert. 
whatever talents L had, It is the ſpring of an. 
{and right and good things. 

I was talking you over the other day with .one 
very much your friend, and who had often been with: 
you, both at Paris and in- Italy. Among the in- 
numerable queſtions, which you may be ſure I aſked 
him concerning you, I happened to mention your 
dreſs (for, to ſay the truth, it was the only thing of 
which I thought him a competent judge) upon which 
he ſaid, that you dreſſed tolerably well at Paris ; but 
that in Italy you dreſſed ſo ill, that he uſed to joke 
with you upon it, and even to tear your eloaths. 
Now, I muſt tell you, that at your age it is as ridi- 
eulous not to be very well dreſſed, as at my age it 
would be, if I were to wear a white feather and red- 
heeled ſhoes. Dreſs is one of the various ingre- 
dients that contribute to the art of pleaſing; it 
pleaſes the eyes at leaſt, and more eſpecially of 
women. Addreſs yourſelf to the ſenſes, if you would 
pleaſe ;- dazzle the eyes, ſooth and flatter the ears of 
mankind; engage their heart, and let their reaſon do 
its worſt againſt you. Suaviter in modo is the great 
ſecret. Whenever you , find yourſelf engaged in- 
ſenſibly in favour of any body, of no ſuperior merit 
nor diſtinguiſhed talents, examine, and ſee what it is 
that has made thoſe impreſſions upon you; and you 
will find that it is that douceur, that gentleneſs of 
manners, that air and addreſs, which I have fo often 
recommended to you; and from thence draw this 
obvious concluſion, that what pleaſes you in them, 
will pleaſe others in you; for we are all made of the 
ſame clay, though ſome of the lumps are a little 
finer, and ſome a little coarſer ; but, in general, the 
fureſt way to Judge of others is to examine and 

| analyſe 
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diol one's ſelf thoroughly. When we meet 1 
vill aſſiſt you in that analyſis, in which every man 


wants ſome . 1 00080 oyn nen 8 
Adieu. | | 
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Greenwich, June the goth, 0. S. n. 


"My DEAR FRIEND, 


RAY give the encloſed to aur 1 the Ab- 
- be; it is to congratulate him upon his canoni- 
cat, which I am really very glad of, and I hope it 
will fatten him up to Boileau's Cbanoinr; at pre- 
ſent he is as meagre as an Apoſtle or a Prophet. 
By the way, has he ever introduced you to la Du- 
cheſſe d' Aiguillon? If he has not, make him preſent 
you; and if he has, frequent her, and make her mam 
compliments from me. She has uncommon ſenſe 
and knowledge for a woman, and her houſe is the 
reſort of one ſet of les beaux eſprits. It is a ſatisfac- 
tion and a ſort of credit to be acquainted with thoſe 
gentlemen; and it puts a young fellow in faſhion. 
A propos des beaux eſprits, have you les entrees at 
Lady Sandwich's; who, old as ſhe was, when I ſaw 
her laſt, had the ſtrongeſt parts of any woman I ever 
knew in my life? If you are not acquainted with 
her, either the Dutcheſs d'Aiguillon or Lady Her- 
vey can, and I dare ſay will, introduce you. I can 
aſſure you, it is very well worth your while, both 
upon her own account, and for the ſake of the peo- 
ple of wit and learning who. frequent her. In ſuch 
companies there is always ſomething. to be learned, 
as well as manners the converſation turns upon 
ſomething above trifles : ſome. point of literature, 
criticiſm, hiſtory, Cc. is diſcuſſed with ingenuity 
aud good manners; for I muſt do the French _—_ 
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of learning juſtice; they are not bears, as moſt ne 
wars are; they are gentlemen. | 
Our Abbe writes me word that you were e gone to 
Domplegary I am very glad of it; other courts 
muſt form you for your own, He tells me too, that 
you have left off riding at the nanige; I have no 
objection to that, it takes up a great deal of the 
morning; and if you have got a genteel and firm 
ſeat on horſeback, it is enough for you, now that 
tilts and tournaments are laid aſide. I ſuppoſe you 
have hunted at Compiegne. The King's hunting 
there, I am told, is a fine fight. ' The French man- 
ner of hunting is gentleman- like; ours is only for 
bumpkins and boobies. The poor beaſts here, are 
purſued and run down by much greater beaſts — 
themſelves; and the true Britiſn fox-hunter is moſt 
undoubtedly a ſpecies' appropriated and peculiar to 
this country, n no other ak of the globe fan. 
duces. 
hope you apply the time you fans ſaved from 
'the riding-houſe to uſeful, more than to Hearned 
3 for I can aſſure you, they are very dif- 
erent things. I would have you allow but one hour 
a day for Greek; and that more to keep what you 
have, than to enereaſe it: by Greek, I mean uſeful 
(Greek books, ſuch as Demoſthenes, Thucydides, 
Sc. and not the poets, with whom you are already 
enough acquainted. Your Latin will take care of 
itſelf. Whatever more time you have for reading, 
pray beſtow it upon thoſe books which are immedi- 
ately relative to your deſtination ; ſuch as modern 
hiſtory, in the modern languages; ; memoirs, anec- 
dotes, letters, negotiations, Sc. Collect alſo if you 
can, authentically, the preſent ſtate of all the courts 
and countries in Europe, the characters of the Kings 
and Princes, their wives, their minifters, and their 
Ws; their ſeveral views, connections, and intereſts; 
the fate of their finances, their military force, — 
; trade, 
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trade, manufactures, and commerce. That is the 
uſeful the neceſſary knowledge for you, and indeed 
for every gentleman, But with all this, remember 
that living books are much better than dead ones ; 
and throw away no time (for 1t is thrown awzy) 
with the latter, which you can employ well- with the 
former; for books muſt now be only your amuſe- 
ment, but by no means your buſineſs. I had much 
rather that you were paſlionately in love with ſome 
determined coquette of condition, (who would lead 
you a dance, faſhion, ſupple, and poliſh you) _ 
that you knew all Plato and Ariſtotle by heart: 

hour at Verſailles, Compiegne, or St. Cloud, is = 
worth more to you, than three hours in your cloſet, 
with the beſt books that ever were written. 

I hear the diſpute between the Court and the 
Clergy is made up amicably; both parties have 
yielded ſomething ; the King being afraid of lofing 
more of his ſoul, and the Clergy more of their re- 
venue. Thoſe gentlemen are very ſkilful in maki 
the moſt of the vices, and the weakneſſes/ of the lai- 
ty. I hope you have read and informed yourſelf 


fully of every thing relative to that affair; it is a ve. 


ry important queſtion, in which the prieſthood of 
every country in Europe is highly concerned. If 
you would be thoroughly convinced that their tythes 
are of divine inftitution, and their property the pro- 
perty of God himſelf, not to be touched by any 
power on earth, read Fra-Paolo de beneficiis,, an ex- 
cellent and ſhort book; for which, and ſome other 
treatiſes againſt the court of Rome, he was ſtillet- 
to'd; which made him fay afterwards, upon ſeeing 
an anonymous book written againſt him, by order ur -- 

the Pope, Cono/co bene lo ſtile Romano. | 
The Parliament of Paris, and the States of Lan- 
guedoc, will, I believe, hardly ſcramble off; hav- 
ing only reaſon and quſtice, but no terrors on their 
fide. Thoſe are political and conſtitutional queſti- 
ons, that well deſerve your attention and * [ 
ape 
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| hope you are thoroughly maſter of them. It is alſo 
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worth your while to collect and keep all the Pieces 
written upon thoſe ſubjects. 
I hope you have been thanked by your ladies, at 
leaft, if not paid in money, for the mohairs, which 
I ſent by a courier to Paris ſome time ago, inſtead 
of ſending them to Madame Morel at Calais, as I 
told you I ſhould. Do they like them; and do 
they like you the better for getting them ? La petite 
Blot devroit au mains paier de ſa perſonne, As for 
Madame de Polignac, I believe you will very wil- 
lingly hold her excuſed from perſonal payment, * 
Before you return to England, pray go again to 
Orli, for two or three days, and alſo to St. Cloud, 
m order to ſecure a good reception there at your re- 
turn. | Aſk the Marquis de Matignon too, if he has 
any orders for you in England, or any letters or 
packets for Lord MW TEIN Adieu! Go on n 


proſper. 
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LETTER XL 


Greenwich, July the 8th, O. S. 1751. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HE laſt mail brought- me your letter by the 

3d July, N. S. I am glad that you are fo well 

with Colonel Yorke, as to be let into ſecret correſ- 
pondences. Lord Albemarle's reſerve to you is, I 
believe, more owing to his ſecretary than to him- 
ſelf; for you ſeem to be much in favour with him; 
and poſſibly too, be has no very ſecret letters to com- 
municate. However, take care not to diſcover the 
leaſt diſſatisfaction upon this ſcore : make the proper 
acknowledgments to Colonel Yorke, for what he 
does ſhow you; but let neither Lord Albemarle nor 
. his people amine the leaſt coldneſs on your part, 


upon 
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won account of what they do not ſhow you. It is 

very often neceſſary not to manifeſt all one feels. 
Make yqur court to, and connect yourſelf as much 
as poſſible with, Colonel Yorke, he may be of great 
uſe to you hereafter ; and when you take leave, not 
only offer to bring over any letters or packets, by 
way of ſecurity; but even aſk, as a favour, to be the 
carrier of a letter from him to his father, the Chan- 
cellor. A propos of your coming here; I confeſs 
that J am weakly impatient for it, and think a few 
days worth getting; I would therefore, inſtead of 
the 25th of next month, N. S. which was the day, 
that, ſome time ago, I appointed for your leaving 
Paris, have you ſet out on Friday the 20th Auguſt, 
N. S.; in conſequence of which, you will be at Ca- 
lai ſome time on the Sunday following, and proba- 
bly at Dover within four-and-twenty hours after- 
wards. If you land in the morning, you may in a 
poſt-chaiſe get to Sittingborne that day; if you come 
on ſhore in the evening, you can only get to Can- 
terbury, where you will be better lodged than at 
Dover. I will not have you travel in the night, nor 
fatigue and overheat yourſelf, by running on four- 
ſcore miles the moment you land. You will come 
ſtraight to Blackheath, where I ſhall be ready to 
meet you, and which is directly upon the Dover road 
to London; and we will go to town together, after 
you have reſted yourſelt a day or two here. All 
the other directions, which I gave you in my former 
letter, hold ftill the ſame. But, notwithſtanding 
this regulation, ſhould you have any particular rea- 
ſons for leaving Paris two or three days ſooner, or 
later, than the above-mentioned v91s.-ttes le maitre. 
Make all your arrangemens at Paris for about q fix 
weeks ſtay in England at fartheſt. 

] had a letter the other day from Lord Huntidg: IE 
don, of which one half at leaſt was your panegyric: 
it was extremely welcome to me from ſo good d. 
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186 LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS | 
hand. Cultivate that friendſhip; it will do you honour, 


and give you ſtrength. Connections, in our mixed 
parliamentary government, are of great uſe. _ 

I fend you here encloſed the particular price of 
each of the mohairs; but I do not ſuppoſe that you 
will receive a ſhilling for any one of them. How- 
ever, if any of your ladies ſhould take an odd fancy 


to pay, the ſhorteſt way, in the courſe of buſineſs, 


is for you to keep the money, and to take ſo much 
leſs from Sir John Lambert, in your next draught 


upon him. 


I am very ſorry to hear that Lady Hervey is ill. 


Paris does not ſeem to agree with her; ſhe uſed to 


have great health here. A propos of her; remem- 
ber, when you are with me, not to mention her, but 
when you and J are quite alone, for reaſons which I 
will tell you when we meet: but this is only between 
you and me; and I defire that you will not ſo much 
as hint it to her, or any body elſe. f 

If old Kurzay goes to the Valley of Jehoſaphat, I 
cannot help it; it will be an eaſe to our friend Ma- 
dame Monconſeil, who I believe maintains her, and 
a little will not fatisfy her in any way. 

Remember to bring your mother ſome little pre- - 
ſents ; they need not be of value, but only marks of 
your affection and duty for one who has always been 
tenderly fond of you. You may bring lady Cheſ- 


terfield a little Martin ſnuff-box, of about five louis: 


and you need bring over no other preſents ; you and 
me not wanting /es petits preſens pour entretenir 
Paminie. | 

Since I wrote what goes before, I have talked you 
over minutely with Lord Albemarle; who toid me, 
that he could ſincerely commend you upon 
every article but one; but upon that one you were 
often joked, both by him and others. I defired to 


know what that was; he laughed, and told me, it 
was the article of dreſs, in which you were exceed- 


ingly 
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ingly negligent. Though he laughed, I can aſſure 
— — it is no Wars matter for you; and you 
will poſſibly be. ſurprized, when I aſſert, (but, upon 
my word, it is literally true) that to be very well 
dreſt is of much more importance to you, than all 
the Greek you know will be of, theſe thirty years, 
Remember, that the world is now your only buſi- 
neſs; and that you muſt adopt its cuſtoms and man- 
ners, be they filly or be they not. To neglect your 
dreſs, is an affront to all the women you keep com- 
pany with; as it implies, that you do not think them 
worth that attention which every body elſe doth ; 


they mind dreſs, and you will never pleaſe them if 


you negle& yours; and if you do not pleaſe the wo- 
men, you will not pleaſe half the men you other- 
wiſe might. It is the women who put a young fel- 
low in faſhion, even with the men. A young fel- 
low ought to have a certain fund of coquetry; which 
ſhould make him try all the means of pleaſing, as 
much as any coquette in Europe can do. Old as 1 
am, and little thinking of women, God knows, 1 
am very far from being negligent of my dreſs; and 
why? From conformity to cuſtom; and out of de- 
cency to men, who expect that degree of complai- 
ſance. I do not, indeed, wear feathers and red 
heels; which would il] ſuit my age; but I take care 
to have my clothes well made, my wig well combed 
and powdered, my linen and perſon extremely clean. 
| even allow my. footmen forty ſhillings a year ex- 
traordinary, that they may be ſpruce | and. neat, 
Your figure eſpecially, which from its ſtature can- 
not be very majeſtic. and intereſting, ſhould be: the 
more attended to in point of dreſs: as it cannot *' 
be impoſante, it ſhould: be gentille, aimabie, bien 
miſe, It will not admit of negligence and careleſſ- 
neſs; N i, m7 N | | 

I believe Mr. Hayes thinks that you have ſlighted 
kim a little of late, ſince you have got into ſo 1 | 
| other 


— 
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other company. I do not, by any means, blame 
you for not frequenting his houſe ſo much as yon 
did at firſt, before you had got into ſo many other 
Houſes, more entertaining and more inſtructing than 
His : on the contrary, you do very well; but, however, 
as he was extremely civil to you, take care to be ſo to 
him; and make up in manner, what you omit in 
matter. See him, dine with him before you come 
away, and aſk his commands for England. 
Your triangular ſeal is done, and I have given it 
to an Engliſh gentleman, who ſets out in a week for 
Paris, and who will deliver it to Sir John Lam- 
bert for you, I F tet N 
I cannot conclude this letter, without returning 
again to the ſhowiſh, the ornamental, the ſhining 
parts of your character; which, if you negle&, upon 
my word, you will render the ſolid ones abſolutely 
uſeleſs: nay, ſuch is the preſent turn of the world, 
that ſome valuable qualities are even ridiculous, if 
not accompanied by the genteeler accompliſhments. 
Plainneſs, ſimplicity, and Quakeriſm, either in dreſs 
or manners, will by no means do; they muſt both 
be laced and embroidered: ſpeaking, or writing 
ſenſe, without elegancy and turn, will be very little 
perſuaſive; and the beſt figure in the world, without 
air and addreſs, will be very ineffectual. Some pe- 
dants may have told you, that ſound ſenſe, and 
learning, ſtand in need of no ornaments; and, to 
ſupport that aſſertion, elegantly quote the vulgar 
proverb, that good wine needs no buſhz but, ſurely, 
the little experience you have already had of the 
world, muſt have convinced you, that the contrary 
of that aſſertion is true. All thoſe accompliſhments 
are now in your power; think of them, and of them 
only. I hope you frequent La Foire St. Laurent, 
which I ſee is now open: you will improve more, 


by going there with your miſtreſs, than by ſtaying 
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N 121 reading Euclid with your ee 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, 


S this is the laſt, or the laſt bs 660 one, that 3 


Ithink I ſhall write before 1 have the pleaſure 


maſter. Adieu. HO ants 50 15 by a 4 | 


6+ + 0 


of ſeeing you here, it may not be amiſs to prepare 


you a little for our interview, and for the time we 
ſhall paſs together. Before Kings and Princes meet, 


Miniſters on each fide adjuſt the important points:of 


precedence, arm chairs, right hand and left, c. ſo 
that they know previouſly what they are to expect, 
what they have to truſt to: and it is right that they 
ſhould; for they commonly envy or hate, but moſt 
certainly diſtruſt each other. We ſhall meet upon 


very different terms; we want no ſuch preliminaries: | 


you know my tenderneſs, I know your affection. My 
only object, therefore, is to make your | ſhort ſtay 
with me as uſeful as I can to you; and yours, I hope, 
is to co-operate with me. Whether, by making it 


wholeſome, I ſhall make it pleaſant to you, I am not 


fure, 'Emetics and cathartics I ſhall not adminiſter, 
becauſe -I am ſure you do not want them; but for 


alteratives you muſt expect a great many; and 1 


can tell you, that I have a number of noſtrums, which 
I ſhall eommunicate to no body but yourſelf. To 


ſpeak without a metaphor, I ſhall endeavour to aſſiſt 


your youth with all the experience that I have p 


chaſed, at the price of ſeven-and- fifty years. In 
order 
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order to this, frequent reproofs, range e and ad- 
monitions will be n yz but then, I promiſe 
you, that they ſhall be in a gentle, friendly, —_ ſe- 
..cret manner; they ſhall not put you out, of coun- 
tenance in company, nor out of humour when we 
are alone. I do not expect, that, at nineteen;-you 
ſhould have that knowledge of the world, thoſe 
manners, that dexterity, which few people have at 
nine · and twenty. But I will endeavour to give them 
you; and I am ſure you will endeavour to learn 
them, as far as your youth, my experience, and the 
time we ſhall paſs together will allow. You may 
have many inaccuracies, (and to be ſure you have, 
for who has not at your age) which few people mill 
tell you of, and ſome no body can tell you of but 
myſelf. Lou may poſſibly have others too, which 
eyes leſs intereſted, / and leſs. vigilant tham mine, do 
not diſcover : all thoſe you ſhall hear of, from one, 
whoſe tenderneſs for you will excite his curioſity, and 
ſharpen his penetration. The ſmalleſt inattention, or 
error in manners, the minuteſt inelegancy of diction, 
the leaſt awkwardneſs in your dreſs and carriage, will 
not eſcape my obſervation, nor paſs, without amicable 
correction. Two, the moſt intimate friends in the 
world, can freely tell each other their faults, and even 
their crimes; but cannot poſſibly tell each other of 
certain little weakneſſes, awkwardneſles, and blind- 
neſſes of ſelf· love; to authorize that unreſerved 
freedom, the relation between us is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. For example, I had a very worthy friend, 
with whom 1: was intimate enough to tell him his 
faults; he had but few; I told him of them, he 
took it kindly of me, and corrected them. But 
then, he had ſome weakneſſes that I could never tell 
him of directly, and which he was ſo little ſenſible 
of himſelf, that hints of them were loſt upon him. 
He had a D—_ neck, of about a yard long ; not- 
withſtanding 


TO HIS SON. 19 
withſtanding which, bags being in faſhion, truly he 
would wear one to his wig, and did ſo; but never 
behind him, for, upon every motion of his head, his 
bag came forwards over one ſhoulder or the other; 
He took it into his head too, that he muſt, occaſion- 
ally, dance minuets, becaufe other people did; and 
he did ſo, not only extremely ill, but ſo awkward, fo 
. diſ-jointed, fo lim, ſo meagre, was his figure, that, 
had he danced as well as ever Marcel did, it would 
have been ridiculous in him to have danced at all. 
1 hinted theſe things to him as plainly as friendſhip. 
would allow, and to no purpoſe ; but to have told 
him the whole, ſo as to cure him, I muſt have been 
his father, which, thank God, I am not. As fathers 
commonly go, it is ſeldom a misfortune to be father- 
leſs; and, conſidering the general run of fons, as 
| ſeldom a misfortune to be childleſs. You and me 
form, I believe, an exception to that rule; for, l 
am perſuaded, that we would neither of us change 
our relation, were it in our power. You will, I both 
hope and believe, be not only the comfort, but the 
pride of my age; and, I am ſure, I will be the ſup- 
port, the friend, the guide of your youth. Truſt me 
without reſerve ; I will adviſe you without private 
intereſt, or ſecret envy. ' Mr. Harte will do ſo too; 
but Kill there may | be ſome little things proper for 
you to know, and neceſſary for you to correct, which 
even his friendſhip would not let him tell you of {6 
freely as I ſhould;. and ſome of which he may, 
poſſibly, not be ſo good a judge of as I am, not 
having lived fo much in the great world. 

One principal topic of our converſation will bei 
not only the purity, but the elegancy of the Engliſh 
language; in both which you are very deficient. 
Another will be the confticution of this country, 
which, I believe, you know leſs of, than of moſt 
other countries in Europe. Manners, attentions, 
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and addreſs, will alſo be the frequent ſubjeds of our 
lectures ; and whatever I know, of that important 
and neceſſary art, the art of pleaſing, J will unte- 
ſervedly communicate to you. Dreſs too (which, as 
things are, I can logically prove, requires ſome at- 
tention) will not always eſcape our notice. Thus, 
my lectures will be more various, and in ſome re- 
ſpects more uſeful, than Profeſſor Maſcow's; and 
therefore, I can tell you, that I expect to be paid for 
them: but, as poſſibly you would not care to part 


with your ready money, and as I do not think that 


it would be quite handſome in me to accept it, I will 
compound for the payment, and take it in attention 
and practice. 

Pray remember to part with all your e ac- 
quaintances, and miſtreſſes, if you have any at Paris, 
in ſuch a manner, as may make them not only will- 
ing, but impatient to ſee you there again. Aſſure 
them of your deſire of returning to them; and do 


it in a manner, that they may think you in earneſt, 


that is avec onction et une eſpece d attendriſſement. 


All people ſay pretty near the ſame things, upon 


thoſe occaſions, it is the manner only that makes the 
difference; and that difference is great. Avoid 
however, as much as you can, charging yourſelf with 
commiſſions, in your return from hence to Paris; I 


know, by experience, that they are exceedingly trou- 


bleſome, commonly expenſive, and very ſeldom ſatis- 
factory at laſt, to the perſons who give them: ſome 
you cannot refuſe, to people to whom you are oblig- 
ed, and would oblige in your turn; but as to common 
fiddle-faddle commiſſions, you may excuſe yourſelf 
from them with truth, by ſaying, that you are to 
return to Paris through Flanders, and ſee all thoſe 
great towns; which I intend, you ſhall do, and ſtay a 
week or ten days at Bruſſels. Adieu! A good 
journey to you, if this is my laſt; if not, I ean 
repeat again what I ſhall wiſh conſtantly. 


L „ E- 


; 


om 
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_ uſed) proper and pleaſing in familiar 
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N London, Dec, the 19th, O. S. 1731. 


Mr DEAR FRIEND, 


* OU are now entered upon a ſcene of buſineſs, 


where I hope you will one day make a figure. 
Uſe does a great deal, but care and attention muſt 
be joined to it. The firſt thing neceſſary, in writing 


letters of buſineſs, is extreme clearneſs and perſpi- 
cuity; every paragraph ſhould be ſo elear, and un- 


ambiguous, that the dulleſt fellow in the world may 
not be able to miſtake it, nor obliged to read it twice 
in order to underſtand it. This neceſſary clearneſs, 
implies a correctneſs, without excluding an elegancy 


of ſtyle. Tropes, figures, antitheſes, epigrams, Sc. 
8 and as impertinent, in letters 
if judiciouſy 


would be as miſplac 
of buſineſs, as they are ſometimes ( 
etters, upon 
common and trite ſubjects. In buſineſs, an elegant 
ſimplicity, the reſult of care, not of labour, is re- 
quired. Buſineſs muſt be well, not affectedly dreſs- 
ed; but by no means negligently. Let your firſt 
attention be to clearneſs, and read every paragraph 
after you have written it, in the critical view of diſ- 


covering whether it is poſſible that any one man can 


miſtake the true ſenſe of it; and correct it accord- 


ingly. 


or ambiguity ; be therefore exceedingly attentive to 
them, and take care to mark out with preciſion, their 
Vor. II. 1 ; 8 O AK Kir p 5 ti ular 


Our pronouns and relatives often create obſcurity. 
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particular relations. For example: Mr. Johnſon 
acquainted me, that he had ſeen Mr. Smith, who had 
promiſed him to ſpeak to Mr. Clarke, to return him 
(Mr. Johnſon). thoſe papers, which he (Mr. Smith) 
nad left ſome time ago with him (Mr. Clarke :) it is 
better to repeat a name, though unneceſſarily, ten 
times, than to have the perſon miſtaken once. M bo, 
you know, is ſingly relative to perſons, and cannot _ 
be applied to things; which, and that, are chiefly 
relative to things, but not abſolutely excluſive of per- 
ſons; for one may ſay, the man that robbed, or 
killed ſuch· a- one; but it is much better to ſay, the 
man h. robbed or killed. One never ſays, the 
man or the woman which. Mpich and that,. though 
chiefly relative to things, cannot be always uſed in- 
differently as to things; and the «pw muſt ſome- 
times determine their place. For inſtance, the letter 
which TI receive from you, which you referred to 
in your laſt, which came by Lord Albemarle's meſ—- 
ſenger, and-which I ſhowed to ſuch-a-one ; I would 
change it thus The letter that I received from you, 
which you referred to in your laſt, hat came by Lord 
Albemarle's meſſenger, and which I ſhowed to ſuch- 
one. | | | | 
Buſineſs does not exclude, (as poſſibly you wiſh it 
did) the uſual terms of politeneſs and good breed- 
ing; but, on the contrary, ſtrictly requires them: 
ſuch as, I Have the honour to acquaint your Lordſhip. 
Permit me to aſſure you,; If may be allowed to give 
my opinion, Sc. For the Miniſter abroad, who 
writes to the Miniſter at home, writes to his ſuperior ; 
poſſibly to his patron, or at leaſt to one whom he de- 
fires ſhould be ſo. [5-7 xe SS bo i eh 
Letters of buſineſs will not only admit of, but be 
the better for, certain graces : but then, they muſt be 
ſcattered with a ſparing and a ſkilful hand; they 
muſt fit their place exactly. They mult decently- 
adorn without incumbering, . and - modeſtly, ſhine 
8 5 Without 


* 


ne. 

without glaring. But as this is the utmoſt degree of 
perfection in letters of buſineſs, I would not adviſe 
you to attempt thoſe embelliſhments, till you have 
firſt laid your foundation well. 
Cardinal d'Oſſat's letters, are the true letters of 
buſineſs; thoſe of Monſieur d' Avaux are excellent; 
Sir William Temple's are very pleaſing, but, I fear, 
too affected. Carefully avoid all Greek or Latin 
quotations; and bring no precedents from the virtu- 
ous Spartans, the - polite Athenians, and the braue 
Romans. Leave all that to futile pedants. No 
flouriſhes, no declamation. But (J repeat it again) 
there is an elegant ſimplicity and dignity of ſtyle | 
abſolutely neceflary for good letters of buſineſs; at- 
tend to that carefully, Let your periods be har- 
monious, without ſeeming to be laboured; and let 
them not be too long, for that always occaſions a 
degree of obſcurity. I ſhould not mention correct 
orthography, but that you very often fail in that par- 
ticular, which will bring ridicule upon you; for no 
man is allowed to ſpell ill. I wiſh too that your 
hand-writing were much better; and I cannot con- 
ceive why it is not, ſince every man may certainly 
write whatever hand he pleaſes. Neatneſs in fold-! | 
ing up, ſealing, and directing your packets, is by no 
means to be neglected: though, 1 dare ſay, yon 
think it is. But there is ſomething in the exterior, 
even of a packet, that may pleaſe or difpleaſe ; and 
conſequently worth ſome attention. er 
You ſay that your time is very well employed, and 

ſo it is, though as yet only in the outlines, and firſt 
routine of buſineſs. They are previouſly neceſſary 
to be known; they ſmooth the way for parts and 
dexterity. Bufineſs requires no conjuration nor ſu- 
pernatural talents, as people, unacquainted with it, 
are apt to think. Method, diligence, and diſcretion 
will carry a man, of good ſtrong common ſenſe, 
much higher than the ſineſt parts, without them, _ 


— 
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do. Par negotiis, neque ſupra, is the true character 

of a man of buſineſs: but then it implies ready at- 

tention, and no abſences; and a flexibility and ver- 
ſitility of attention from one object to another, with- 

out being engroſſed by any one. 345 

Be upon your guard againſt the pedantry and af- 
fectation of buſineſs, which young people are apt to 
fall into, from the pride of being concerned in it 
young. They look thoughtful, complain of the weight 
of buſineſs, throw out myſterious hints, and ſeem big 
with ſecrets which they do not know. Do you, on 
the contrary, never talk of buſineſs, but to thoſe with 
whom you are to tranſact it; and learn to ſeem 
vacuus, and idle, when you have the moſt bufineſs. 
Of all things, the volto- {crolto,, and the penſieri ftreiti, 
are neceſſary. Adieu. 
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Eondon, Dec. the 30th, O. S. 1751. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 3 


HE Parliaments are the courts of juſtice of 
| France, and are what our courts of juſtice in 
Weſtminſter-Hall are here. They uſed anciently to 
follow the court, and adminiſter juſtice in preſence of 
the King. Philip le Bel firſt fixed it at Paris, by an 
edit of 1302. It conſiſted then of but one cham- 
bre, which was called La Chambre des Praats, moſt of 
the members being ecclefiaſtics ; but the multiplicity 
of buſineſs made it by degrees neceſſary to create 
. ſeveral. other chambres :. it confiſts now of ſeven 
chambres. | 

La Grand-Chambre, which is the higheſt court of 
juſtice, and to which appeals lie from the others. 2 
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Les cing Chambres des Enquites, which are like our 


Common Pleas, and Court of Exchequer. 


La Tournelle, which is the court for criminal juſ- 


tice, and anſwers to our Old Bailey and King's Bench. 


There are in all twelve Parliaments in F rance. 


1. Paris. 
2. Toulouſe. 
3. Grenoble. 
4. Bourdeaux. 
5. Dijon. 
6. Rouen. ecke 
7. Aix en Provence. 
8. Rennes en Bretagne. 
9. Pau en Navarre. 
10. Metz. yrs bow 
11. Dole en Franche Comte. 
12. Douay. 
Fs | 
There are three Conſeils ſouverains, which may 
almoſt be called Parliaments; they are thoſe of 


Perpignan. + 
Arras. 


Alface, 


For further particulars of the French Parliaments, 
read Bernard de la Rochefavin des Parlemens de 
France, and other authors, who have treated that 
ſubje& conſtitutionally. But what will be ſtill bet- 
ter, converſe upon it with people of ſenſe and know- 
ledge, who.will inform you of the 22 obj 
of the ſeveral chambres, and the buſineſſes 0 


the 


reſpective members, as, les Pre/idens, les Prefidens a 
Mortier (theſe laſt ſo called from their black velvet 
caps laced with gold) les Maitres des Reguttes, les 
Greffiers, le Procurcur General, les Avocats W 
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les Conſeillers, &c, The great point in diſpute is, 
concerning the powers of the Parliament of Paris, 
in matters of ftate, and relatively to the Crown. 
They pretend to the powers of the States General 


have a decent appearance, and to e 


of France, when they uſed to be aſſembled (which, 
I think, they have not been fince the reign of Lewis 
the XIIIth, in the year 1615.) The Crown denies 
thoſe pretenſions, and conſiders them only as courts 


of juſtice. Mezeray ſeems to be on the fide of the 


Parliament in this queſtion, which is very well warth 
your inquiry. But, be that as it will, the Parha- 


ment of Paris is certainly a very reſpectable body, 


and much regarded by the whole kingdom. The 
edits of the Crown, eſpecially thoſe for levying 
money on the ſubje&s, ought to be regiſtered” in 
Parliament; 1 do not ſay to have their effect, for 


the Crown would take good care of that; but to 


* 


acquieſcence in the nation. And the Crown itſelf, 
abſolute as it is, does not love that ſtrong oppoſiti- 


n, and thoſe admirable remonſtrances, which it 


ſometimes meets with from the Parliaments. Many 


of thoſe detached pieces are very well worth your 


collecting; and I remember, a year or two ago, a 
remonſtrance of the Parliament of Douay, upon the 


ſubject, as I think, of the vingtigne, which was, in 
my mind, one of the fineft and moſt moving com- 
poſitions I ever read. They owned themſelves, in- 
deed, to be flaves, and ſhowed their chains; but 
-humbly begged of his Majeſty to make them a little 
lighter and lefs galling. 80 58 
Ihe States of France were general aſſemblies of 
the three ſtates or orders of the kingdom; the 

_ "clergy, the nobility, and the 7izers &at, that is, the 
people. They uſed to be called together by the 
King, upon the moſt important affairs of ſtate, like 


our Lords and Commons in parliament, and. our 


Clergy in convocation. Our parliament is our 


States, and the French parliaments are only their 
courts 
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courts of juſtice. The nobility conſiſted of all thoſe 
of noble extraction, whether belonging to the ſord, 
or to the robe; excepting ſuch who were choſen 
(which ſometimes happened) by the tiers état, as 
their deputies to the States General. The tiers eat 
was exactly our Houſe of Commons, that is, the 
people, repreſented by deputies of their own chu- 
ſing. Thoſe who had the moſt conſiderable places, 
dans la robe, aſſiſted at thoſe aſſemblies, as commiſ- 
ſioners on the part of the crown. © The States met, 
for the firſt time, that I can find, (I mean by the 
name of les #tats) in the reign of Pharamond, 424, 
when they confirmed the Salic law. From that 
time they have been very frequently aſſembled, ſome- 
times upon important occaſions, as making war and 
peace, reforming abuſes, c.; at other times, upon 
ſeemingly trifling ones, as coronations, marriages, 
Sc. Francis the firſt aſſembled them, in 1526, to 
declare null and void his famous treaty of Madrid, 
ſigned and ſworn to by him, during his captivity 
there. They grew troubleſome to the Kings and to 
their Miniſters, and were but ſeldom called, after 
the power of the crown grew ſtrong; and they have 
never been heared of fince the year 1615, Richelieu 
came and ſhackled the nation, and Mazarin and 
Lewis the XIVth riveted the ſhackles. ' | | 5 

There ſtill ſubſiſt in ſome provinces” in France, 
which are called pazs d”#tats, an humble local imita- 
tion, or rather mimicry, of the great date, as in 
Languedoc, Bretagne, &c. They meet, they ſpeak, 
they grumble, and finally ſubmit to whatever the 


King orders. DN RT et 
Independently of the intrinſic utility of this kind 

of knowledge to every man of buſineſs, it is aſhame 

for any man to be ignorant of it, eſpecially relatively 

to any country he has been Jong in. Adieu. 
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London, January the 2d, O. S. 1752. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, 


AZ NES S of mind, or inattention, are as 
L great enemies to knowledge, as incapacity z 
or, in truth, what difference is there between a man 
who will not, and a man who cannot be informed? 
This difference only, that the former is juſtly to be 
blamed, the latter to be pitied. And yet how many 
are there, very capable of receiving knowledge, who 
from lazyneſs, inattention, and incuriouſneſs, will 
not ſo much as aſk for it, much leſs take the leaſt 
pains to acquire it. $4 Fi 
Our young Engliſh travellers generally diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by a voluntary privation of all that uſeful 
knowledge for which they are ſent abroad; and yet 
at that age, the moſt uſeful knowledge is the moſt 
eaſy to be acquired; converſation being the book, 
and the beſt book, in which it is contained. The 
drudgery of dry grammatical learning is over, and 
the fruits of it are mixed with, and adorned by, the 
flowers of converſation. How many of our young 
men have been a year at Rome, and as long at Pa- 
ris, without knowing the meaning and inſtitution of 
the Conclave in the former, and of the Parliament 
in the latter? and this merely for want of aſking the 
firſt people they met with in thoſe ſeveral places, who 
could at leaft have given them ſome general notions 
of thoſe matters. 
Tou will, I hope, be wiſer, and omit no opportu- 
nity (for opportunities preſent themſelves every hour 
in the day) of acquainting yourſelf with all thoſe poli- 
tical and conſtitutional particulars of the kingdom and 
government of France. For inſtance ; when you hear 
people mention le Chancelier, or le Garde des Sgeaux, is 
; | it 


* 


it any great trouble fort you to aſk,or for others to tell 


you, what is the nature, the powers, the objects, and 


the profits, of thoſe two employ ments, either when 


joined together, as they often are, or when ſeparate, 


as they are at preſent? When you hear of a Gou- 


verneur, a Lieutenant de Roy, a Commandant, and an 
Intendant of the ſame province, is it not natural, is 


it not becoming, is it not neceſſary, for a:ftranger to 
inquire into their reſpective rights and privileges ? 
And yet I dare ſay there are very few Engliſhmen 
who know the difference between the civil depart- 
ment of the Intendant, and the military powers of 
the others. When you hear (as I am perſuaded you 


muſt) every day of the Vingtieme, which is one in 


twenty, and conſequently five per cent. inquire upon 
what that tax 1s laid, whether upon lands, money, 


merchandize, or upon all three; how levied; and 


what it is ſuppoſed to produce, When you find in 
books (as you will ſometimes) allufion to particular 
laws and cuſtoms, do not reſt till you have traced 
them up to their ſource. To give you two examples 


you will meet in ſome French comedies, Cri, or Cla- 


meur de Haro; aſk what it means, and you will be 
told that it is a term of the law in Normandy, and 
means citing, arreſting, or abliging, any perſon to 
appear in the courts of juſtice, either upon a civil or 
a criminal account; and that it is derived from 4 
Raoul, which Raoul was anciently Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and a Prince eminent for his juſtice ;. inſo- 
much, that when any injuſtice was committed, the 
cry immediately was, venez d Raoul, d Raoul; which 
words are now corrupted and jumbled into Haro. 
Another, Le vol du Chapon that is, a certain diſtrict 
of ground immediately contiguous to the manſion 
ſeat of a family, apd anſwers to what we call in 
Engliſh demeſnes. It is in France computed at 
about 1600 feet round the houſe, that being ſup- 
poſed to be the extent of the capon's flight from {a 
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Baſſe cour. This little diſtrict muſt go along with 


the manfion ſeat, however the reſt of the eſtate wor 
de divided. 


I do not mean that you mould be a F n lawyer; 
but I would not have you be unacquainted with the 
general principles of their law, in matters that. oc- 
cur every day. Such is the nature of their —_ 
that is, the inheritance of lands: Do they all go to 
the eldeſt ſon, or are they equally divided among the 
children of the deceaſed? In England, all lands un- 
ſettled deſcend to the eldeſt ſon; as heir at law, unleſs 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of by the father's will : except in 
the county of Kent; where a particular cuſtom pre- 
vails, called Gavel- Kind; by which, if the father 
dies inteſtate, all his children divide his lands equally 
among them. In Germany, as you know, all lands 
that are not fiefs are equally divided among'all the 
children, which ruins thoſe families; but all male 
fiefs of the empire deſcend unalienably to the next 
male heir, which preſerves thoſe families. In France, 
I believe, deſcents vary in different provinces. 
Ihe nature of marriage contracts deſerves in 
ry. In England, the general practice is, the huſband 
takes all the wife's fortune; and, in conſideration of 
it, ſettles upon her a proper pin- money, as it is eall- 
ed; that is, an annuity during his life, and a jointure 
after his death, In France, it is not fo, particularly 
at Paris; where la communaute des biens is eſtabliſhed. 
Any married woman at Paris (if you are acquainted 
With one) can inform you of all theſe particulars. 
Theſe, and other things of the ſame nature, are 
the uſeful and rational objects of the curioſity of a 
man of ſenſe and buſineſs. Could they only be at- 
tained by laborious reſearches in folio books, and 
worm: eaten manuſcripts, I ſhould not wonder at 2 
young fellow's being ignorant of them; but as they 
are the frequent topics of converſation, and to be 
known by a very little degree of curioſity, * 
an 
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* attention, * is unpardonable, "de 4 zan. 

Thus I dn 13 you ſome hints — for your 
inquiries ; PEtat de la France, L Aman,ch- Ri 
and twenty other ſuch ſuperficial books, will furniſh 
you with a thouſand more. Approfondiſſt 62. 

How often, and how unjuſtly, have I fince re- 
oretted negligencies of this kind in my youth And 
how often have I fince been at great the 2 to learn 
many things, which I could then have learned with- 
out any! Save yourſelf now, then, I beg of 1 
that regret and trouble hereafter, Aſk queſtions, 
and many queſtions ; and leave nothing till you are 
thoroughly informed of it. Such pertinent queſti- - 
ons are far from being ill bred, or troubleſome to 
thoſe of whom you aſk them; on the contrary, they 
are a tacit compliment to their knowledge; and 
ple have a better opinion of a young man; WG they 
ſee him defirous to be informed. 

] have, by laſt poſt, received Jour: two letters of 
the iſt and 5th January, N. S. I am very glad that 
you have been at all the ſhows at; Verſailles: fre- 
quent the courts. I can conceive the murmurs of 
the French at the poorneſs of the fire-works, by 
which they thought their King or their eountry de- 
graded; and, in truth, were things always as they 
ſhould be, when — 2 = thows, they ought: to be 
magnificent. 

I thank you fort the T 'beſe de la Sorbonne, which 
you intend to ſend me, and which I am impatient to 
receive. But pray read it carefully yourſelf” firſt; 
and inform yourſelf what the Sorbonne i is, by whom 
founded, and for what purpoſes. 

Since you have time, you have done very well, to 
take an Italian and a German maſter ;- but pray take 
care to leave yourſelf time enough for company; 
for it is in company only that you can learn what will 
be much more uſeful to you than either Italian or 

1 German; 
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German; I mean la politeſſe, les manitres, et tes 
graces, without which, as I told you long ago, and I 
told you true, ogni fatica 6 vana. Adieu. 
Pray make my compliments to Lady Brown. I 


"einen eee 
| : London, Jan, the 6th, O. S. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, . VER 


RECOMMENDED to you, in my laſt, ſome 
I 1aquiries into the conſtitution. of that famous 
| ſociety the Sorbonne; but as I cannot wholly truſt to 

the diligence of thoſe inquiries, I will give you here 
the out- lines of that eſtabliſnment; which may 
poſſibly excite you to inform yourſelf of particulars, 
. which you are more à portée to know than I am. 

It was founded by Robert de Sorbon, in the year 
1256, for ſixteen poor ſcholars in divinity; four of 
each nation, of the univerſity, of which it made a 
part; ſince that it hath been much extended and 
enriched, eſpecially by the liberality and pride of 
Cardinal Richelieu; who made it a magnificent 
building, for ſix-and- thirty doctors of that ſociety to 
live in; beſides which, there are ſix profeſſors and 
ſchools for divinity. This ſociety hath been long 
famous for theological knowledge, and exercitati- 
ons. There unintelligible points are debated: with 
paſſion, though they can never be determined 
by reaſon. Logical ſubtilties ſet common ſenſe at 
defiance; and myſtical refinements disfigure -and 
diſguiſe the native beauty and ſimplicity of true na- 
tural religion; wild imaginations form ſyſtems, 

which weak minds adopt implicitly, and which ſenſe 
and reaſon oppoſe in vain; their voice is not ſtrong 
enough to be heared in ſchools of divinity. Political 
- | | views 
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views are by no means neglected in thoſe ſacred 
places; and queſtions are agitated and decided, ac- 
cording to the degree of regard, or rather ſubmiſ- 
ſion, which the Sovereign is pleaſed to ſhow the 
Church. Is the King a ſlave to the church, though 
a tyrant to the laity, the leaſt reſiſtance to his will 
ſhall be declared damnable? But if he will not ac- ' 
knowledge the ſuperiority of their ſpiritual, over his 
temporal, nor even admit their imperium in imperio, 
which is the leaſt they will compound for, it becomes 
meritorious, not only to reſiſt, but to depoſe him. 
And I ſuppoſe, that the bold propoſitions in the 
Theſis you mention, are a return for the valuation 
of les biens du Clergi. E 

I would adviſe you, by all means, to attend two or 
three of their publie diſputations, in order to be in- 
formed both of the manner and the ſubſtance of 
thoſe ſcholaſtic exerciſes. Pray remember to go to 
all thoſe kind of things. Do not put it off, as one 
is too apt to do thoſe things which one knows can be 
done every day, or any day; for one afterwards re- 
pents extremely, when too late, the not having done 
them. | | | 

But there is another (ſo called) religious ſociety, of 
which the minuteſt circumſtance 2 attention, 
and furniſhes great matter for uſeful reflections. 
You eaſily gueſs that I mean the ſociety of les R. R. 
P. P. Jeſuites, eſtabliſhed but in the year 1240, by a 
Bull of Pope Paul III. Its progreſs, and I may ſay 
its victories, were more rapid than thoſe of the 
Romans; for within the ſame century it governed 
all Europe; and in the next it extended it's influence 
over the whole world. Its founder was an abandoned 
profligate Spaniſh officer, Ignatius Loyola; who in 
the year 1521, being wounded in the leg at the ſiege 
of Pampelona, went mad from the ö of his 
wound, the reproaches of his conſcience, and his 
confinement, during which he read the Lives of the 
Saints. Conſciouſneſs of guilt, a fiery temper, and a 

| wild 
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wild imagination, the common ingredients of enthu- 
ſiaſm, made this madman devote himſelf to the par- 
_ ticular ſervice" of the Virgin Mary; whoſe knight 
errant he declared himſelf, in the very ſame form, 
in which the old knight errants in romances uſed to 
declare themſelves the knights and champions of 
certain beautiful and incomparable princeſſes, whom 
ſometimes they had, but oftener had not ſeen. For 
Dulcinea del Toboſo was by no means the firſt Prin- 
ceſs, whom her faithful and valourous knight had 
never ſeen in his life. The enthuſiaſt went to the 
Holy Land, from whence he returned to Spain, where 
he began to learn Latin and Philoſophy at three- 
and-thirty years old, ſo that no doubt but he made a 
great progreſs in both. The better to carry on his 
mad and wicked defigns, he choſe four Diſciples, or 
rather Apoſtles, all Spaniards, viz. Layne's, Salmer- 
on, Bobadilla, and Rodriguez. He then compoſed 
the rules and conſtitutions of his order ; which, in 
the year 1547, was called the Order of Jeſuits, from 
the church of Jeſus in Rome, which was given them. 
Ignatius died in 1556, aged fixty-five, thirty-five 
years after his converſion, and fixteen years after the 
eſtabliſhment of his ſociety. He was canonized the 
year 1609, and is doubtleſs now a faint in heaven. 

If the religious and moral principles of this ſociety 
are to be deteſted, as they juſtly are; the wiſdom of 
their political principles is as juſtly to be admired. 
Suſpected, collectively as an order, of the greateſt 
crimes, and convicted of many, they have either 
eſcaped puniſhment, or triumphed after it; as in 
France, in the reign of Henry IV. They have, 
directly or indirectly, governed the conſciences and 
the councils of all the Catholic Princes in Europe: 
they almoſt governed China, in the reign of Cang- 
ghi ; and they are now actually in poſſeſſion of the 
Paraguay in America, pretending, but paying no 
obedience to the crown of Spain. As a collective 
body they are deteſted, even by all the Catholies, 
oy not 
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not excepting the clergy, both ſecular. and-regular ; 


and yet, as individuals, they are loved, reſpected, 


and they govern wherever they are. 


Two things, I believe, chiefly contribute to their 


ſucceſs. The firſt, that | paſſive, implicit, unlimited 
obedience to their General (who always refides at 
Rome) and to the ſuperiors of their ſeveral houſes, 
appointed by him. This obedience is obſerved by 
them all, to a moſt aſtoniſhing degree; and, I be- 


lieve, there is no one ſociety in the world, of which 


ſo many individuals facrifice their private intereſt to 


the general one of the Society itſelf. The ſecond 


is, the education of youth, which they have in a 


manner ingroſſed; there they give the firſt, and the 


firſt are the laſting impreſſions: thoſe impreſſions 


are always calculated to be favourable to the ſociety. 


[ have known many Catholics, educated by the Je- 
ſuits, who, though they deteſted the ſociety, from 


reaſon and knowledge, have always remained at- 


tached to it, from habit and prejudice, The Je- 
fuits know, better than any ſet of people in the 


world, the importance of the art of pleaſing, and 


ſtudy it more; they become all things to all men, 


in order to gain, not a few, but many. In Aſia, 


Africa, and America, they become more than half 
Pagans, in * to convert the Pagans to be leſs than 
half Chriſtians, ' In private families they begin by 
infinuating themſelves: as friends, they grow to be 
favourites, and they end directors. Their manners 
are not like thoſe of any other regulars in the world, 
but gentle, polite, and engaging. They are all care- 
fully bred up to that particular deſtination, to which 
they ſeem to have a natural turn; for which reaſon 
one ſees moſt Jeſuits excel in ſome particular thing. 
They even breed up ſome for martyrdom, in cafe of 
need; as the Superior of a Jeſuit ſeminary at Rome 
told Lord Bolingbroke. E abbiamo anche martiri 
per il martirio, ſe hifegna, a 
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Inform yourſelf minutely of every thing 


concerning this extraordinary eſtabliſhment : go 


into their houſes, get acquainted with individuals, 
hear ſome of them preach, - The fineſt preacher ! 
ever heared in my life is le Pere Neufville, who, 1 
believe, preaches till at Paris, and is ſo much in the 
beſt company, that you may eaſily get perfonally ac- 
quainted with him. 

If you would know their morale; read Paſchal's | 
Lettres Provinciales, in which it is very truly dif] played 
from their own writings. 

Upon the whole, this is certain, that a ſociety, of 
which ſo little good is ſaid, and ſo much ill believed, 
and that ſtill, not only ſubſiſts but flouriſhes, muſt 
— very able one. It is always mentioned as a 
P the ſuperior abilities of the Cardinal 
— that, though hated by all the nation, and 
ſtill more by his maſter, he kept his power in ſpight 
of both. 

I would earneſtly wiſh you to do every thing now, 
which I wiſh that I had done at your age, and did 
not do. Every country hath its peculiarities, which 
one can be much better informed of during one's 
reſidence there, than by reading all the books in the 
world afterwards, While you are in Catholic coun- 
tries, inform yourſelf of all the forms and ceremo- 
nies of that tawdry church : ſee their convents both 
of men and women, know their ſeveral rules and 
orders, attend their moſt remarkable ceremonies ; 
have their terms of art explained to you, their 7zerce, 
ſexte, nones, matines, vepres, complies; their breviartes, 
roſaires, heures, chapelets, agnus, Fc. things that many 
people talk of from habit, though few know the true 
meaning of any one of them. Converſe with, and 
ſtudy the characters of ſome of thoſe incarcerated 
enthuſiaſts. Frequent ſome parlors, and ſee the air 
and manners of thoſe Recluſe, who are a diſtinct 
nation themſelves, and like no other.. 

| : I dined 
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: I dined yeſterday with Mrs. Fd, her mo- 
ther, and huſband. He is an athletic Hibernian, 


handſome in his perſon, but exceſſively awkward and 


vulgar in his air and manner. She inquired much 


after you, and, I thought, with intereſt. I anſwered 

her as a Mezzano ſhould do. Et je pronai votre ten- 

areſſe, vos ſoins, et vos ſoupirs. e 
When you meet with any Britiſh returning to their 


own country, pray ſend me by them any little Bro- 
chures, factums, theſes, Sc. qui font du bruit ou du 


Plaiſir à Paris. Adieu, child. 


5 — 9 — * — 


L E TT E R MN. 
London, January the 23d, O. S. 1752: 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


H AVE you ſeen the new tragedy: of Varon, and 
what do you think of it? Let me know, for 


I am determined to form my taſte upon yours. I 


hear that the ſituations and incidents are well brought 
on, and the cataſtrophe unexpected and ſurprizing, 
but the verſes bad. I ſuppoſe it is the ſubje& of all 


the converſations at Paris, where both women and 


men are judges and critics of all ſuch performances : 
ſuch converſations, that both form and improve the 
taſtes and whet the judgment, are ſurely preferable 
to the converſations of our mixed companies here ; 


which, if they happen to riſe above bragg and whuſt, 


infallibly ſtop ſhort of every thing either pleaſing or 


inſtructive. I take the reaſon of this to be, that (as 


women generally give the tone to the converſation) | 


our Engliſh women are not near ſo well informed and 
cultivated as the French; beſides that they are natu- 
rally more ſerious and ſilent. y 
I could wiſh that there were a treaty made between 
the French and the Engliſh theatres, in which both 
parties ſhould make conſiderable conceſſions. The 
Vor, II. P Evgliſh 
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_ Engliſh ought to give up their notorious violations 


of all the unities; and all their maſſacres, racks, dead 


bodies, and mangled carcaſes, which they ſo fre- 
quently exhibit upon their ſtage. The French ſhould 
engage to have more action, and leſs declamation; and 
not to cram and crowd things together, to almoſt a 
degree of impoſſibility, from a too ſcrupulous ad- 
herence to the unities. The Engliſh ſhould reſtrain 


the licentiouſneſs of their poets, aud the French en- 


large the liberty of theirs: their poets are the greateſt 
ſlaves in their country, and that is a bold word; ours 
are the moſt tumultuous ſubjects in England, and 
that is ſaying a good deal. Under ſuch regulations, 
one might hope to ſee a play, in which one ſhould 
not be lulled to ſleep by the length of a monotonical 
declamation, nor frightened and ſhocked by the bar- 
barity of the action. The unity of time extended 
occaſionally to three or four days, and the unity of 
place broke into, as far as the ſame ſtreet, or ſome- 
times the ſame town ; both which, I will affirm, are 
as probable, as four-and-twenty hours and the ſame 
room. | ay 

More indulgence too, in my mind, ſhould be 
- ſhown, than the French are willing to allow, to bright 


thoughts, and to ſhining images; for though, I con- 


feſs, it is not very natural for a Hero or a Princeſs 
to ſay fine things, in all the violence of grief, love, 
rage, Oc. yet, I can as well ſuppoſe that, as I can 
that they ſhould talk to themſelves for half an hour ; 


which they muſt neceſſarily do, or no tragedy could 


be carried on, unleſs they had recourſe to a much 
_ abſurdity, the choruſles of the ancients. 
Tragedy 1s of a nature, that one muſt ſee it with a 
degree of leif-deception ; we muſt lend ourſelves, a 
little, to the deluſion; and I am very willing to 
carry that complaiſance ſomething farther than the 
French do. | 
Tragedy mult be (ggpething bigger than life, or it 
would not affect us. In nature the moſt violent 


paſſions 


— 
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being written in . verſe, and, unfortunately for the 
French, from the weakneſs of their language, in 


rhymes. And for the fame reaſon, Cato the Stoic, 


expiring at Utica, rhymes maſculine and feminine, at 
Paris; and fetches his laſt breath at London, in moſt 
harmonious and correct blank verſe. 4 

It is quite otherwiſe with Comedy, which ſhould 
be mere common life, and not one jot bigger. Every 
character ſhould ſpeak upon the ſtage, not only what 


it would utter in the ſituation there repreſented, but 


in the ſame manner in which it would expreſs it. 
For which reaſon, I cannot allow rhymes in Comedy, 


unleſs they were put into the mouth, and came out 


of the mouth of a mad poet. But it is impoſlible to 
deceive one's ſelf enough (nor is it the leaſt neceſſary 
in Comedy) to ſuppoſe a dull rogue of an uſurer 
cheating, or gros Jean blundering in the fineſt rhymes 
in the world. | 
As for Operas, they are eſſentially too abſurd and 
extravagant to mention : I look upon them as a magic 
ſcene, contrived to pleaſe the eyes and the ears, at 
the expence of the underſtanding; and I conſider 
ſinging, rhiming, and chiming Heroes and Princeſſes 
and Philoſophers, as I do the hills, the trees, the 
birds, and the beaſts, who amicably joined in one 
common country dance, to the irreſiſtible tune of 
Orpheus's lyre. Whenever I go to an Opera, I 
leave my ſenſe and reaſon at the door with my half 
guinea, and deliver myſelf up to my eyes and my 
cars. 8 | | | 
Thus I have made you my poetical confeſſion, in 
which I have acknowledged as many fins againſt the 
eſtabliſhed taſte in both countries, as a frank heretie 


could have owned againſt the eſtabliſhed. church in 


either ; but, I am now privileged by my age to taſte 
and think for myſelf, and not to care what other 
people think of me in thoſe reſpects; an advantage 

P 2 


| TO HIS SON, ant 
paſſions are ſilent; in Tragedy they muſt ſpeak, and 
ſpeak with dignity too. Hence the neceſſity of their 


which 
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which youth, among its many advantages, hath not. 
It muſt occaſionally and outwardly conform, to a 
certain degree, to eſtabliſhed taſtes, faſhians, and 
deciſions. A young man may, with a becoming 
modeſty, diſſent, in private companies, from public 
opinions and prejudices : but he muſt not attack them 
with warmth, nor magiſterially ſet up his own ſenti- 
ments againſt them, Endeavour to hear and know 
all opinions; receive them with complaiſance ; 
form your own with coolneſs, and give it with mo- 
deſt 

| 3 received a letter from Sir John Lambert, 
in which he requeſts me to uſe my intereſt to pro- 
cure him the remittance of Mr. Spencer's money, 
when he goes abroad; and alſo deſires to know to 
whoſe account he is to place the poſtage of my letters. 
I do not trouble him with a letter in anſwer, ſince 
you can execute the commiſſion. Pray make my 
compliments to him, and aſſure him, that I will do 
all I can to procure him Mr. Spencer's buſineſs; but 
that his moſt effectual way will be by Meſirs, 
Hoare, who are Mr. Spencer's caſhiers, and who will, 
undoubtedly, have their choice whom they will give 
him his credit upon. As for the poſtage of the 
letters, your purſe and mine being pretty near the 
ſame, do you pay it, over and above your next 
draught. 


Your relations, the Princes BAA, will ſoon be 


with you at Paris; for they leave London this week: 


whenever you converſe with them, I deſire it may be 
in ltalia:: ; that language not being yet familiar enough 
to you. 

By our printed papers, .there ſeems to ) be a ſort of 
compromiſe between the King and the Parliament, 
with regard to the affairs of the hoſpitals, by taking 
them out of the hands of the Archbiſhop of Paris, 
and placing them in Monſieur d' Argenſon's: if this 
be true, that compromiſe, as it is called, is clearly a 
victory on the ſide of the Court, and a defeat on the 


part 


TO HIS SON aug 
part of the Parliament; for if the Parliament had a 


Monſieur d'Argenſon as of the Archbiſhop. 
Adieu. 


LET T n 


London, February the 6th, O. S. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | ' 


OUR eriticiſm of Huron is ſtrictly juſt ; bur, 
in truth, ſevere. You French critics ſeek for 
a fault as eagerly as I do for a beauty: you conſider 
things in the worſt light, to ſhow your ſkill, at the 
expence of your pleafure; I view them in the beſt, 
that I may have more pleaſure, though at the expence 
of my judgment. A trompenur trompeut et demi is prettily 
ſaid ; and if you pleaſe, you may call Varon, un Nor- 
mand, and Softrate; un Mangeau, qui vaut un Normand 
et demi; and, conſidering the denouement, in the 
light of trick upon trick, it would undoubtedly be 
below the dignity of the buſkin, and fitter for the 
ſock. ET : 

But let us ſee if we cannot bring off the author. 
The great queſtion, upon which all turns, is to diſ- 
cover and alcertain who Cleonice really is. There are 
doubts concerning her #at; how ſhall they be clear- 
ed? Had the truth been extorted from Yaron, (who 
alone knew) by the rack, it would have been a true 
tragical denowuement. But that would probably not 


have done with Varon, who is repreſented as a bold, EE 


determined, wicked, and at that time deſperate fel- 
low; for he was in the hands of an enemy, whom 
he knew could not forgive him, with common pru- 
dence or ſafety. The rack would therefore have 
extorted no truth from him ; but he would have died 


enjoying 


right, they had it as much to the excluſion of -_ 
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enjoying the doubts of his enemies, and the confuſion 
that muſt neceſſarily attend thoſe doubts. A ftrata- 
gem is therefore thought of, to diſcover what force 
and terror could not; and the ſtratagem ſuch as no 
King or Miniſter would diſdain, to get at an impor- 
tant diſcovery. If you call that ſtratagem à trick, 
you vilify it, and make it comical ; but call that trick 
a ſtratagem, or a meaſure, and you dignify it up to 
tragedy : ſo frequently do ridicule or dignity turn 
upon one ſingle. word. It is commonly ſaid, and 
more particularly by Lord Shafteſbury, that ridicule 
is the beſt teſt of truth; for that it will not ſtick 
where it is not juſt. I deny it. A truth learned in a 
certain light, and attacked in certain words, by men 
of wit and humour, may, and often doth, become 
ridiculous, at leaſt fo far, that the truth is only re- 
membered and repeated for the ſake of the ridicule, 
The overturn of Mary of Medicis into a river, where 
ſhe was half-drowned, would never have been re- 
"membered, if Madame de Vernueil, who ſaw it, had 
not ſaid Ia Reine boit, Pleaſure or malignity often 
gives ridicule a weight, which it does not deferve. The 
verſification, I muſt confeſs, is too much neglected, 
and too often bad: but, upon the whole, I read the 
play with pleaſure. 1 . 
If there is but a great deal of wit and character in 
your new comedy, I will readily compound for its 
having little or no plot. I chiefly mind dialogue 
and character in comedies. Let dull critics feed 
upon the carcaſes of plays; give me the taſte and the 
dreſſing. 1 
I am very glad you went to Verſailles, to ſee the 
ceremony of creating the Prince de Conde, Chevalier 
de POrdre; and I do not doubt but that, upon this 
occaſion, you informed yourſelf thoroughly of the in- 
ſtitution and rules of that order. If you did, you 
were certainly told, it was inſtituted by Henry III. 
immediately after his return, or rather his flight from 
Poland ; he took the hint of it at Venice, —_— 
Z A 
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had ſeen the original manuſcript of an Order of the 


St. Eſprit, ou droit defir, which had been inſtituted in 

1252, by Louis d' Anjou, King of Jeruſalem and 
Sicily, and huſband to Jane, Queen of Naples, Coun- 
teſs of Provence. This order was under the protec- 
tion of St. Nicholas de Bari, whoſe image hung to the 
collar. Henry III. found the order of St. Michael 


proſtituted and degraded, during the civil wars; he 


therefore joined it to his new order of the St. Eſprit, 
and gave them both together; for which reaſon every 
knight of the St. Eſprit is now called Chevalier des 


Ordres du Roi. The number of the knights hath 


been different, but is now fixed to oxe bundred, ex- 
cluſive of the Sovereign. There are many officers, 
who wear the ribbon of this order, like the- other 
knights; and what is very ſingular is, that theſe 
officers frequently ſell their employments, but obtain 


leave to wear the blue ribbon ſtill, though the pur- 


chaſers of thoſe offices wear it allo. 
As you will have been a great while in France, 


people will expect that you ſhould be au fait of all 


theſe ſort of things relative to that country. But the 
hiſtory of all the orders of all countries is well worth 
your knowledge; the ſubject occurs often, and one 


ſhould not be ignorant of it, for fear of ſome ſuch 


accident as happened to a ſolid Dane at Paris, who, 
upon ſeeing Ordre du St. Eſprit, ſaid, Notre St: 
Eſprit chez nous c'eſt un Eliphant. Almoſt all the 
Princes in Germany have their Qrders too, not dated, 
indeed, from any important events, or directed to 
any great object; but becauſe they will have Orders, 
to ſhow that they may; as tome of them, who have 


the jus cudendæ monete, borrow ten ſhillings worth ' 


of gold to coin a ducat. However, wherever you 
meet with them, inform yourſelf, and minute down 
a ſhort account of them : they take in all the colours 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's priſms. N. B. When you in- 
quire about them, do not ſeem to laugh. 


I thank 
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I thank you for le Mandement de Monſeigneur L' Ar. 


chevtque ; it is very well drawn, and becoming an 


' Archbiſhop. But pray do not loſe fight of a much 
more important object, I mean the political diſputes 


between the King and the Parliament, and the King 
arid the Clergy ; they ſeem both to be patching up; 
but, however, get the whole clue to them, as far as 
they have gone. un 

I received a letter yeſterday from Madame Mon- 


conſeil, who aſſures me you have gained ground dn 


cot des manieres, and that ſhe looks upon you to be 
Plus qu d moitie chemin. I am very glad to hear this, 


becauſe, if you are got above half way of your jour- 
ney, ſurely you will finiſh it, and not faint in the 
courſe. Why do you think I have this affair fo ex- 
tremely at heart, and why do J repeat it fo often? Is 
it for your ſake, or for mine? You can immediately 


' anſwer yourſelf that queſtion; you certainly have, I 


cannot poſſibly have any, intereſt in it: if then you 
will allow me, as believe you may, to be a judge of 
what is uſeful and neceſſary to you, you muſt, in 
conſequence, be convinced of the infinite importance 
of a point, which I take ſo much pains to inculcate. 


I hear that the new Duke of Orleans a remercis 


Monſieur de Melfort, and I believe, pas ſans rai- 
ſon, having had obligations to him; mars il ne Pa pas 
remercie en mart poli, but rather roughly. I faut que 
ce ſeit un bourru. | am told too, that people get bits 
of his father's rags, by way of relicks; I wiſh them 
joy, they will do them a great deal of good. See 


from hence what weakneſſes human nature is capable 
of, and make allowances for ſuch in all your plans 
and reaſonings. Study the characters of the people 


you have to do with, and know what they are, in- 
ſtead of thinking them what they ſhould be ; addreſs 


'yourlſelf generally to the ſenſes, to the heart, and to 
the weakneſſes of mankind, but very rarely to their 


reaſon, 

| Good night, or good morrow to you, according to 

the time you ſhall receive this letter. From yours. 
LET 1 ES 
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London, February the 14th, O. 8. 1752. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, 3 

Na month's time, I believe, I ſhall have the plea- 
| ſure of ſending you, and you will have the plea- 
{ure of reading, a work of Lord Bolingbroke's, in 
two volumes octavo, uper the uſe of Hiflory ; in ſe- 
veral letters to Lord Hyde, then Lord Cornbury. 
It is now put into the preſs. It is hard to determine, 
whether this work will inſtruct or pleaſe moſt : the 
moſt material hiſtorical facts, from the great era of 
the treaty of Munſter, are touched upon, accompa- 
nied by the moſt ſolid reflections, and adorned by all 
that elegancy of ſtyle, which was peculiar to himſelf, 
and in which, if Cicero equals, he certainly does not 
exceed him ; but every other writer falls ſhort of him, 
I would adviſe you almoſt to get this book by heart. 
I think you have a turn to hiſtory ; you love it, and 
have a memory to retain it; this book will teach you 
the proper uſe of it. Some people load their me- 
mories, indiſcriminately, with hiſtorical facts, as 
others do their ftomachs with food ; and bring out 
the one, and bring up the other, entirely crude and 
undigeſted. Yon will find, in Lord Bolingbroke's 
book, an infallible fpecific againſt that ep:dernical 

complaint *. | 
remember a gentleman, who had read hiſtory in 
this thoughtleſs and undiſtinguiſhing manner, and 
pe ee who 


n — 


We cannot but obſerve with pleaſure, that at this 
time Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophical works had not 
appeared; which accounts for Lord Chefterfield's re- 
commending to his ſon, in this as well as in ſome 
foregoing paſſages, the ſtudy of Lord Bolingbroke's 


writings. 
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who, having travelled, had gone through the Valte- 
line. He told me that it was a miſerable poor coun- 
try, and therefore it was, ſurely, a great error in 
Cardinal Richelieu, to make ſuch a rout, and put 
France to ſo much expence about it. Had my friend 
read hiſtory as he ought to have done, he would have 
known, that the great object of that great Miniſter 
was to reduce the power of the houſe of Auſtria; 
and, in order to that, to cut off, as much as he could, 
the communication between the ſeveral parts of their 
then extenſive dominions ; which reflections wonld 
have juſtified the Cardinal to him, in the affair of the 
Valteline. But it was eaſter to him to remember facts, 

than to combine and reflect. OE 
One obſervation, I hope, you will make in reading 
hiſtory ; for it is an obvious and a true one, It is, 
that more people have made great figures,. and great 
fortunes in courts, by their exterior accompliſhments, 
than by their interior qualifications. Their engaging 
addreſs, the politeneſs of their manners, their air, 
their turn, hath almoſt always paved the way for their 
ſuperior abilities, if they have ſuch, to exert them- 
ſelves. They have been Favourites, before they 
have been Miniſters. In courts, an univerſal gentle- 
neſs and douceur dans les manieres is moſt abſolutely 
neceſſary : an offended fool, or a flighted valet de 
chambre, may, very poſſibly, do you more hurt at 
court, than ten men of merit can do you good. Fools, 
and low people, are always jealous of their dignity ; 
and never forget nor forgive what they reckon a light. 
On the other hand, they take civility, and a little at- 
tention, as a favour ; remember, and acknowledge 
it: this, in my mind, is buying them cheap; and 
therefore they are worth buying. The Prince him- 
ſelf, who is rarely the ſhining genius of his court, 
eſteems you only by hearſay, but likes you by his 
ſenſes; that is, from your air, your politeneſs, and 
your manner of addreſſigg him; of which alone he 
is a judge. There is a court garment, as well as a 

wedding 
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wedding garment, without which you will not be re- 
ceived. That garment is the volto ſciolto; an impo- - 
ſing air, an elegant politeneſs, ealy and engaging 
manners, univerſal attention, an inſinuating gentle- 
neſs, and all thoſe je ne ſpais quoi that compoſe the 
Graces. | | 1 f 

I am this moment diſagreeably interrupted by a 
letter; not from you, as I expected, but from a friend 
of yours at Paris, who informs me, that you have a 
fever, which confines you at home. Since you have 
a fever, I am glad you have prudence enough, with 
it, to ſtay at home, and take care of yourſelf ; a little 
more prudence might probably have prevented it. 
Your blood is young, and conſequently hot; and you 
naturally make a great deal, by your good ſtomach, 
and good digeſtion ; you ſhould therefore, neceſſarily, 
attenuate and cool it, from time to time, by gentle 
purges, or by a very low diet, for two or three days 
together, if you would avoid fevers. Lord Bacon, 
who was a very great phyſician, in both ſenſes of the 
word, hath this aphoriſm in his Eſſay upon Health, 
Nihil magis ad ſamtatem tribuit quam crebre et domeſtice 
purgationes. By domeſtice, he means thoſe ſimple un- 
compounded purgatives, which every body can admi- 
niſter to themſelves ; ſuch as ſenna-tea, {tewed prunes 
and ſenna, chewing a little rhubarb, or diſſolving an 
ounce and a half of manna in fair water, with the 
juice of half a lemon to make it palatable. Such 
gentle and unconfining evacuations would certainly 
prevent thoſe feveriſh attacks, to which every body at 
your age 1s ſubject. 

By the way, I do deſire, and inſiſt, that whenever, 
from any indiſpoſition, you are not able to write to 
me upon the fixed days, that Chriſtian ſhall; and 
give me a true account how you are. I do not expect 
from him the Ciceronian epiſtolary ſtile ; but I will 
content myſelf with the Swiſs ſimplicity and truth. 

I hope you extend your acquaintance at Paris, and 
frequent variety of companies ; the only way of 

knowing 
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knowing the world: every ſet of company differs in 
ſome particulars from another; and a man of buſineſs 
muſt, in the courſe of his life, have to do with all 
forts. It is a very great advantage to know the lan- 
guages of the ſeveral countries one travels in; and 
different companies may, in ſome degree, be conſi- 
dered as different countries: each hath its diſtinctive 
language, cuſtoms, and manners: know them all, 
and you will wonder at none. Adieu, child. Take 
care of yout health; there are no pleaſures without 
5 | 57 1 
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London, Februaty the 20th, O. S. 1952. * 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


N all ſyſtems whatſoever, whether of religion» 
government, morals, Cc. perfection is the ob- 


ject always propoſed, though poſſibly unattainable 3 


hitherto at leaſt, certainly unattained. However 
thoſe who aim carefully at the mark itſelf, will un- 
queſtionably come nearer it, than thoſe who from 


deſpair; negligence, or indolence, leave to chance the 


work of ſkill, This maxim holds equally true in 
common life; thoſe who aim at perfection will come 
infinitely nearer it, than thoſe deſponding, or indolent 


ſpitits, who fooliſhly ſay to themſelves, nobody is 


perfect; perfection is unattainable ; to attempt it is 


cChimerical; I ſhall do as well as others; why then 


ſhould I give myfelf trouble to be what J never can, 
and what, according to the common courſe of things, 
I need not be, perfect? | 

- I am very ſure that I need not point out to you 


the weakneſs and the folly of this reaſoning, if it de- 


ſerves the name of reaſoning. It would diſcourage, 
and put a ſtop to the exertion of any one of our fa- 
culties. On the contrary, a man of ſenſe and ſpirit 
ſays to himſelf, Though the point of perfection may 

AY { | | (conſidering 
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(conſidering the imperfection of our nature) be un- 
attainable, my care, my endeavours, my attention, 
ſhall not be wanting to get as near it as I can. 1 
will approach it every day; poſſibly I may arrive at 
it laſt ; at leaſt (what I am ure is in my own power) 
I will not be diftanced. Many fools (ſpeaking of 
you) ſay to me, What would you have him per- 
fect ? 1 Why not? What hurt would it do 
him or me? O but that is impoſſible, ſay they. I 
reply, I am not ſure of that: perfection in the ab- 
ſtract, I admit to be unattainable ; but what is com- 
monly called perfection in a character, I maintain to 
be attainable, and not anly that, but in every man's 
power. He hath, continue they, a good head, a 
good heart, a a good fund of knowledge, which will 
increaſe daily, what would- you have more? Why, 
I would have every thing more that can adorn 
and complete a character. Will it do his head, 
his heart, or his knowledge, any harm, to have 
the utmoſt delicacy of manners, the moſt ſhin- 
ing advantages of air and addreſs, the moſt en- 
dearing attentions, and the moſt engaging graces ? 
But as he is, ſay they, he is loved wherever he is 
known, I am very glad of it, ſay I; but I would 
have him be liked before he is known, and loved 
afterwards. I would have him, by his firſt abord and 
addreſs, maxe people wiſh to know him, and inclined 
to love him : he will fave a great deal of time by it. 
Indeed, reply they, you are too nice, too exact and lay 
too much ftreſs upon things that are of very little con- 
ſequence. Indeed, rejoin I, you know very little of 
the nature of mankind, if you take thoſe things to 
be of little conſequence : one cannot be too attentive 
to them; it is they that always engage the heart, of 
which the underſtanding is commonly the bubble. 
And I would much rather that he erred in a point 
of grammar, of hiſtory, of philoſophy, Sc. than in 
a point of manners and addreſs. But conſider, he 
iS very young; a this will come in time, I "_ . 
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ſo; but that time muſt be while he is young, or it 
will never be at all: the right pli muſt be taken 
young, or it will never be eaſy, nor ſeem natural. 
Come, come, ſay they (ſubſtituting, as is frequent- 
ly done, aſſertion inſtead of argument) depend upon 
it he will do very well; and you have a great deal of 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with him. I hope and believe 
he will do well, but J would have him do better 
than well. I am very well pleaſed with him, but I 
would be more, I would be proud of him. I would 
have him have luſtre as well as weight. Did you 
ever know any body that re- united all theſe talents ? 
Yes I did, Lord Bolingroke joined all the politeneſs, 
the manners, and the graces of a courtier, to the ſo- 
lidity of a ſtateſman, and to the learning of a pedant. 
He was omnis homo; and pray what ſhould hinder 
my boy from being ſo too, if he hath, as I think 
he hath, all the other qualifications that you allow 
him? Nothing can hinder him, but neglect of, or 
inattention to, thoſe objects, which his own good 
ſenſe. muſt. tell him are of infinite conſequence to 
him, and which therefore | will not ſuppoſe him ca- 
pable of either neglecting or deſpiſing. 
This (to tell you the whole truth) is the reſult of 
2 controverſy that paſſed yeſterday, between Lady 
Hervey and myſelf, upon your ſubject, and almoſt 
in the very words. I ſubmit the decifion of it to 
yourſelf; let your own good ſenſe determine it, and 
make you act in conſequence of that determination. 
The receipt to make this compoſition is ſhort and 
infallible; here I give it you. | 

Take variety of the beſt company, wherever you 
are; be minutely attentive to every word and action; 
imitate reſpectively thoſe whom you obſerve to be 
diſtinguiſhed and conſidered for any one accompliſn- 
ment; then mix all thoſe ſeveral accompliſhments 
together, and ſerve them up yourſelf to others. 
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HY * your fair, or rather your brown American 
is well. I hear that ſhe makes very handſome pre- 
ſents, if ſhe is not ſo herſelf. I am told, there are 
people at Paris who expect, from this ſecret connec- 
tion, to ſee, in time, a volume of letters, ſuperior 
to Madame de Graffigny's Peruvian ones: I lay 1 in 
my claim to one of the firſt copies. 

Francis's Cenie + hath been acted twice, with 
moſt univerſal applauſe ; to-night is his third night, 


and I am going to it. I did not think it would have 


ſucceeded ſo well, confidering how long our Britiſh 
audiences have been accuſtomed to murder, racks, 
and poiſon, in every tragedy; but it affected the 
heart ſo much, that it triumphed over habit and 
prejudice. All the women cried, and all the men 
were moved. The prologue, which is a very good 
one, was made intirely by Garrick. The epilogue 
is old Cibber's: but corrected, though not enough, 
by Francis. He will get a great deal of money by 
it; and, conſequently, be better able to lend you 
ſir- pence, upon any emergency. 

The Parliament of Paris I find, by the news- pa- 
pers, has not carried its point, concerning the hoſ- 
pitals; and, though the King hath given up the 
Archbiſhop, yet, as he has put them under the ma- 
nagement and direction du Grand Conſeil, the Parlia- 
ment is equally out of the queſtion. This will na- 
turally put you upon inquiring into the Conſtitution 
of the Grand Conſeil, You will, doubtleſs, inform 
yourſelf, who it is compoſed of, what things are de 
ſon reſſort, whether or not there lies an appeal from 
thence to any other place; and of all other parti- 
culars, that may give you a clear notion of this 
aſſembly. There are alſo three or four other Con- 
ſeils in France, of which 22 ought to know the 

conſtitution 
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conſtitution, and the objects: I dare ſay you do 
| know them already; but if you do not, loſe no time 
ten told you, are beſt learned in various French com- 
panies; but in no Engliſh ones; for none of our 
countrymen trouble their heads about them. To 
uſe a very trite image, collect, like the bee, your 


gore from ever) quarter. In ſome companies (parmi 


les fermiers generauxs nommement ) you may, by pro- 
per inquiries, get a general knowledge at leaſt of 
les affaires des finances. When you are with des gens 
de robe, fuck them with regard to the conſtitution, 
and civil government, and fic de ceteris, This 
ſhows you the advantage of keeping a great deal of 
different French company; an advantage much ſu- 
perior to any that you can poflibly receive from 
loitering and ſauntering away evenings in any Eng- 
liſh company at Paris, not even excepting Lord 
Ars. Love of eaſe, and fear of reſtraint, 
(to both which I doubt you are, for a young fellow, 
too much addicted) may invite you among your 
countrymen ; but pray withſtand thoſe mean temp- 
tations, et prenez ſur vous, for the ſake of being in 
thoſe aſſemblies, which alone can inform your mind 
and improve. your manners. You have not now 
many months to continue at Paris; make the moſt 
of them: get into every houſe there, if you can; 
extend acquaintance, know every thing and every 
body there; that, when you leave it for other 
places, you may be au fait, and even able to explain 


whatever you may hear mentioned concerning it. 
Adieu, 
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| London, March the 2d, O. S. 1752, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HEREABOUTS are you in Arioſto ? Ot 
+ have you gone through that moſt ingenious 


contexture of truth and lies, of ſerious and extrava- 
gant, of knights errant, magicians, and all that va- 


rious matter, which he announces in the beginning 
of his poem: | e | 


Le Donne, i Cavalier, L'arme, gli amori, 
Le corteſie, L'audaci impreſe io canto. 


I am by no means ſure that Homer had | ſuperior | 


invention, or excelled more in deſcription, than 
Arioſto. What can be more ſeducing and voluptu- 
ous, than the deſcription of Alcina's perſon and pa- 


lace ? What more ingeniouſly extravagant, than the 
ſearch made in the moon for Orlando's loſt wits, and 
the account of other people's that were found there ? 
The whole is worth your attention, not only as an 


ingenious poem, but as the ſource of all modern 


tales, novels, fables, and romances ; as Ovid's Me- 


tamorphoſis was of the ancient ones: beſides, that 
when you have read this work, nothing will be diffi- 
cult to you in the Italian language. You will read 
Taſſo's Gieruſalemme, and the Decamerone di Boccac- 
cio, with great facility afterwards; and when you 


have read thoſe three authors, you will, in my opi- 


nion, have read all the works of invention, that are 


vVorth reading, in that language; though the Itali- 


ans would be very angry at me for ſaying ſo. 


A gentleman ſhould know thoſe which I call claſs 


fical works, in every language; ſuch as Boileau, 


Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Sc. in French; Mil- 
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ton, Dryden, Pope, Swift, Sc. in Engliſh; and 


the three authors above-mentioned in Italian : whe- 
ther you have any ſuch in German, I am not quite 
ſure, nor, indeed, am I inquiſitive. Theſe ſort of 
books adorn the mind, improve the fancy, are fre- 
quently alluded to by, and are often the ſubjects of, 
_ converſations of the beſt companies. As you have 


languages to read, and memory to retain them, the 


knowledge of them is very well worth the little pains 
it will coſt you, and will enable you to ſhine in com- 
pany. It is not pedantic to quote and allude to 
them, which it would be with regard to the anci- 
ents. | | | 

Among the many advantages which you have had 
in your education, I do not conſider your knowledge 
of ſeyeral languages as the leaſt. You need not truſt 
to tranſlations; you can go to the ſource : you can 
both converſe and negociate with people of all nati- 
ons, upon equal terms.; which is by no means the 
' Caſe of a man, who converſes or negociates in a lan- 
guage which thoſe with whom he hath to do know 
much better than himſelf. In bufineſs, a great deal 
may depend upon the force and extent of one word; 
and in converſation, a moderate thought may gain, 
or a good one loſe, by the propriety or impropriety, 
the elegancy or inelegancy, of one ſingle word. As 
therefore you now know four modern languages well, 
I would have you ſtudy (and, by the way, it will be 
very little trouble to you) to know them correctly, 
accurately, and delicately. Read ſome. little books 
that treat of them, and aſk queſtions concerning 
their delicacies, - of thoſe who are able to anſwer you. 
As for inſtance, ſhould I ſay in French, la lettre que 
je vous ai ecrit, or, la lettre que je vous ai, ecrite ? in 
which, I think, the French differ among themſelves. 
There is a ſhort French grammar, by the Port Roy- 
al, and another by Pere Buffer, both which are 
worth your reading; as is alſo a little book called, 
les ſynonimes Francois. There are books of that kind 
* a upon 
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upon the Italian language, into ſome of which J 
would adviſe you to dip: poſſibly the German lan- 
guage may have ſomething of the ſame ſort; and 
ſince you already ſpeak it, the more properly you 
ſpeak it, the better: one would, I think, as far as 
poſſible, do all one does, correctly and elegantly: 
It is extremely engaging, to people of every nation, 
to meet with a foreigner who hath taken pains enough 
to ſpeak their language correctly: it flatters that lo- - 
cal and national pride and prejudice, of which every 
body hath ſome ſhare, 

Francis's Eugenia, which I will ſend you, pleaſed 
moſt people of good taſte here: the boxes were 
crowded till the fixth night; when the pit and gal-; 
lery were totally deſerted, and it was dropped. Diſ- 
treſs, without death, was not ſufficient to affect a 
true Britiſh audience, ſo long accuſtomed to daggers, 
racks, and bowis of poiſon; contrary to Horace's 
rule, they defire to ſee Medea murther her children 
upon the ſtage. The ſentiments were too delicate 
to move them ; and their hearts are to be taken by 
ſtorm,. not by parley. 

Have ydu got the things, which were taken from 
you at Calais, reſtored ? and among them, the little 
packet, which my ſiſter gave you for Sir Charles :To- 
tham ? In this caſe, have you forwarded it to him ? 
If you hive not yet had an opportunity, you will 
have one ſoon; which I deſire you will not omit : it 
is by Monſieur D'Allion, whom you will fee in a 
few days at Paris, in his way to Geneva ; where Sir 
Charles now is, and will remain ſome time. Adieu, 
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London, March the 5th, O. S. 1752, 
NMT DEAR FRIEND, 


S J have received no letter from you by the 
uſual poſt, I am uflealy upon account of your 
health: for, had you been well, I am ſure you 
would have written, according to your engagement, 
and my requiſition. You have not the leaſt notion 
of any care of your health ; . but, though I would 
not have you be a valetudinarian, I muſt tell you, 
that the beit and moſt robuſt health requires ſome 
degree of attention to preſerve. Young fellows, 
thinking they have ſo much health and time before 
them, are very apt to negle& or laviſh both, and 
beggar themſelves before they are aware: whereas a 
prudent economy in both, would make them rich 
indeed; and that fo far from breaking in upon their 
pleaſures, that it would improve, and almoſt perpe- 
tuate them. - Be you wiſer; and, before it. is too 
late, manage both with care and frugality : and lay 
out neither, but upon good intereſt and ſecurity. 
1 will now confine myſelf to the employment of 
your time, which, though I have often touched 
upon formerly, is a ſubject that, from its import- 
ance, will bear repetition. You have, 1t 1s true, a 
great deal of time before you: but, in this period of 
your life, one hour uſefully employed may be worth 
more than four-and-twenty hereafter; a minute is 
precious'to you now, whole days may poſſibly not 
be ſo forty years hence. Whatever time you allow, 
or can ſnatch for ſerious reading (I ſay ſnatch, be- 
cauſe company and the knowledge of the world 1s 
now your chief object) employ it in the reading of 
ſome one book, and that a good one, till you have 
finiſhed it: and do not diſtract your mind with va- 
rious matters at the ſame time. In this light, 1 
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would recommend to you to read tout de ſuite Grotius 
de Fure Belli et Pacis, tranſlated by Barbeyrac, and. 
Puffendorf's Jus Gentium, tranſlated by the fame 
hand. For accidental quarters of hours, read works 
of invention, wit, and humour, of the beſt, and not 
of trivial authors, either ancient or modern. 5 

Whatever buſineſs you have, do it the firſt mo- 
ment you can; never by halves, but finiſh it with- 
out interruption, if poſſible. Buſineſs muſt not be 
ſauntered and trifled with; and you muſt not ſay to 
it, as Felix did to Paul, „at a more convenient 
ſeaſon | will ſpeak to thee.” The moſt convenient 
ſeaſon for bufineſs is the firſt; but ſtudy and buſi- 
neſs, in ſome meaſure, point out their own times, 
to a man of ſenſe ; time is much oftener ſquandered 
away in the wrong choice and improper methods of 
amuſement and pleaſures. | | 

Many people think that they are in pleaſures, 
provided they are neither in ſtudy nor in buſineſs. 
Nothing like it; they are doing nothing, and might 
juſt as well be aſleep. They contract -habitudes 
from lazineſs, and they only frequent thoſe places 
where they are free from all reftraints and attentions, | 
Be upon your guard againft this idle profuſion of 
time; and let every place you go to be either the 
ſcene of quick and lively pleaſures, or the ſchool of 
your improvements: let every company you go into, 
either gratify your ſenſes, extend your knowledge, 
or refine your manners. Have ſome decent object 
of gallantry in view at ſome places; frequent others, 
where people of wit and taſte aſſemble; get into others, 
where people of ſuperior rank and dignity command 
reſpect and attention from the reſt of the company; 
but pray frequent no neutral places, from mere idle- 
neſs and indolence. Nothing forms a young man ſo 
much as being uſed to keep reſpectable and ſuperior 
company, where a conſtant regard and attention is 
neceſſary. It is true, this is at firſt a diſagreeable 
ſtate of reſtraint; but it ſoon grows habitual, and 
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conſequently eaſy; and you are amply paid for it, 
by the improvement you make, and the credit it 
gives you. What you ſaid ſome time ago was very 
true, concerning le Palais Noyal; to one of your age 
the ſituation is diſagreeable enough; you cannot ex- 
pect to be much taken notice of: but all that time 
you can take notice of others; obſerve their manners, 
deeypher their characters, and inſenſibly you will 
become one of the company. | 
All this I went through myſelf, when I was of 
your age. I have fate hours in company, without 
being taken the leaſt notice of ; but then 1 took no- 
tice of them, and learned, in their company, how to 
behaye myſelf better in the next, till by degrees I 
became part of the beſt companies myſelf. But I 


took great care not to laviſh away my time in thoſe 


companies, where there were neither quick pleafures, 
nor uſeful improvements to be expected. 

Sloth, indolence, and molleſſe are pernicious and 
unbecoming a young fellow; let them be your re/- 
ſource torty years hence at ſooneſt. Determine, at 
all events, and however diſagrecable it may be to 
you in ſome reſpects, and for ſome time, to keep 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed and faſhionable company of 
the place you are at, either for their rank, or for 
their learning, or le bel eſprit et le got. This gives 
you credentials to the beſt companies, wherever you 


o 


£0 afterwards. Pray, therefore, no indolence, no 


| lazineſs; but employ every minute of your life in 
active pleaſures, or ufeful employments. Addreſs 


yourſelf to ſome waman of faſhion and beauty, 
wherever you are, and try how far that will go. It 
the place be not ſecured beforehand, and garriſoned, 
nine times in ten you will take it. By attentions and 
reſpect, you may always get into the higheſt com- 
pany; and by ſome admiration and applauſe, whe- 
ther merited or not, you may be ſure of being wel- 


come among les ſgavanls et les beaux eſprits. There 
are but theſe three ſorts of company for a young 


fellow; 
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fellow; there being neither pleaſure nor profit in any 
other. | 

My uneaſineſs with regard to your health is this 
moment removed by your letter of the 8th, N.S. which, 
by what accident 1 do not know, I did not receive 
before. VV) 

I long to read Voltaire's Rome Sauvte, which, 
by the very faults that your ſevere critics find with 
it, I am ſure I ſhall like; for I will, at any time, 
give up a good deal of regularity for a great deal of 
brillant; and for the brillant, ſurely nobody is equal to 
Voltaire. Catiline's conſpiracy is an unhappy ſubject 
for a tragedy ; it is too ſingle, and gives no opportu- 
nity to the poet to excite any of the tender paſſions; 
the whole is one intended act of horror. Crebillon 
was ſenſible of this defect, and to create another in- 
tereſt, moſt abſurdly made Catiline in love with Ci- 
cero's daughter, and her with him. 

Jam very glad that you went to Verſailles, and 
dined with Monſieur de St. Conteſt. That is com- 
pay to learn les bonnes manteres in; and it ſeems you 

ad les bons norgeaux into the bargain. Though you 
were no part of the King of France's converſation 
with the foreign miniſters, and probably not much 
entertained with it; do you think that it is not very 
uſeful to you to hear it, and to obſerve the turn and 
manners of people of that fort ? It is extremely uſeful 
to know it well, The ſame in the next rank of peo- 
ple, ſuch as miniſters of ſtate, Sc. in whoſe com- 
pany, though you cannot yet, at your age, bear a 
part, and conſequently be diverted, you will obſerve 
and l:arn, what hereafter it may be neceſſary for you 
to act. | 

Tell Sir John Lambert, that I have this day fixed 
Mr. Spencer's having his credit upon him; Mr. 
Hoare had alſo recommended him. I believe Mr. 
Spencer will ſet out next month for ſome place in 
France, but not Paris. I am ſure he wants a great 
deal of France, for at preſent he is moſt entirely 
Engl:ſh; and you know very well what I think of that. 
And fo we bid you heartily good night. | 
| .# LETTER 
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London, March the 16th, O. 8. 1752. 


MX DEAR FRIEND, 


OW do you go on with the moſt uſeful and moſt 

1 neceſſary of all ſtudies, the ſtudy of the world? 
Do you find that you gain knowledge? And dces- 
your daily experience at once extend and demonſtrate 
your improvement? You will poſſibly aſk me how 
you can judge of that yourſelf, 1 will tell you a 
ſure way of knowing. Examine yourſelf, and ſee 
whether your notions of the world are changed, by 
experience, from what they were two years ago in 
theory; for that alone is one favourable ſymptom of 
improvement. At that age (I remember it in my- 
ſelf) every notion that one forms is erroneous ;, one 
hath ſeen few models, and thoſe none of the beſt, to 
form one's-ſelf upon. One thinks that every thing 
is to be carried by ſpirit and vigour ; that art is 
meanneſs, and that verſatility and complaiſance are 
the refuge of pufillanimity and weakneſs. This moſt 
miſtaken opinion gives an indelicacy, a brufquerie, 
and a roughneſs to the manners. Fools, who can 
never be undeceived, retain them as long as they 
live: reflection, with a little 5 makes men 
of ſenſe ſnake them off ſoon. When they come to 
be a little better acquainted with themſelves, and 
with their own ſpecies, they diſcover, that plain right 
reaſon is, nine times in ten, the fettered and ſhackled 
attendant of the triumph of the heart and the paſ- 
ſions; and, conſequently, they addreſs themſelves 
nine times in ten to the conqueror, not to the conquer- 
ed: and conquerors, you know, muſt be applied to 
in the gentleſt, the moſt engaging, and the moſt in- 
ſinuating manner. Have you found out that every 


woman 
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woman is infallibly to by gained be every ſort of 
flattery, and every man by one ſort or other? Have 
you diſcovered what variety of little things affect the 
heart, and how ſurely they collectively gain it? If 
you have, you have made ſome progreſs. I would 
try a man's knowledge of the world, as I would a 
{chool-boy's knowledge of Horace; not by making 
him conſtrue Mecænas atavis edite regibus, which he 
could do in the firſt form ; but by examining him as 
to the delicacy and curio/a felicitas of that poet. A 
man requires very little knowledge and experience of 
the world, to underſtand glaring, high-coloured, and 
decided characters; they are but few, and they ftrike 
at firſt : but to diſtinguiſh the almoſt imperceptible 
ſhades, and the nice gradations of virtue and vice, 
ſenſe and folly, ſtrength and weakneſs (of which 
characters are commonly compoſed) demands ſome 
experience, great obſervation, and minute attention. 
In the ſame cafes moſt people do the ſame things, but 
with this material difference, upon which the ſucceſs 
commonly turns, — A man who hath ſtudied the 
world: knows when to time, and where to place them ; 
he hath analyſed the characters he applies to, and 


adapted his addreſs and his arguments to them: but 


a man, of what is called plain good ſenſe, who hath 
only reaſoned by himſelf, and not acted with man- 
kind, miſ-times, miſ- places, runs precipitately and 
bluntly at the mark, and falls upon his noſe in the 
way. In the common manners of ſocial life, every 
man of common ſenſe hath the rudiments, the ABC 
of civility ; the means not to offend ; and even 
wiſhes to pleaſe: and, if he hath any real merit, will 
be received and tolerated in good company. But 
that 1s far from being enough; for though he may 
be received, he will never be defired; though he 
does not offend, he will never be loved, but, like 
ſome little, infignificant, neutral power, ſurrounded 
by great ones, he will neither be feared nor courted 
\ | by 
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by any; but, by turns, invaded by all, whenever it 
is their intereſt, A moſt contemptible ſituation! 
Whereas, a man who hath carefully attended to, and | 
experienced, the various workings of the heart, and == 
the artifices of the head; and who, by one ſhade, 
can trace the progreſſion of the whole colour ; who 
can, at the proper times, employ all the ſeveral means 
of perſuading the underſtanding, and engaging the 
heart; may and will have enemies ; but will and 
muſt have friends: he may be oppoſed, but he will 
be ſupported too ; his talents may excite the jea- 
louſy of ſome, but his engaging. arts will make him 
beloved by many more; he will be confiderable, he 
will be confidered. Many different qualifications 
muſt conſpire to form ſuch a man, and to make him 
at once reſpectable and amiable, and the leaſt muſt be 
joined to the greateſt; the latter would be unavailing, 
without the former; and the former would be futile 
and frivolous, without the latter. Learning is ac- 
quired by reading books; but the much more ne- 
ceſſary learning, the knowledge of the world, is only 
to be acquired by reading men, and ſtudying all the 
various editions of them. Many words in every 
language are generally thought to be ſynonimous ; 
but thoſe who ſtudy the language attentively will 
find, that there is no ſuch thing; they diſcover ſome 
little difference, fome diſtinction, between all thoſe a 
words that are vulgarly called ſynonimous ; one by 
hath always more energy, extent, or delicacy, than th 
another: it is the ſame with men; all are in general, in 
and yet no two in particular, exactly alike. Thoſe 97 
who have not accurately ſtudied, perpetually miſtake af 
them: they do not diſcern the ſhades and gradations 5¹ 
that diſtinguiſh characters ſeemingly alike. Com- as 
pany, various company, is the only ſchool for this wi 
knowledge. You ought to be, by this time, at leaft p! 
in the third form of that ſchool, from whence the m 
riſe to the uppermoſt is eaſy and quick; but then 
you muſt have application and vivacity; and or 8 
mu 
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muſt not only bear with, but even ſeek, reſtraint in 
moſt companies, inſtead of ftagnating in one or two 
only, where indolence and love of eaſe may be in- 
dulged. 

In the plan which I gave you in my laſt, for 
your future motions, I forgot to tell you, that, if a 
King of the Romans ſhould be choſen this year, you 
ſhall certainly be at that election; and as upon thoſe 
occaſions, all itrangers are excluded from the place of 
the election, except ſuch as belong to ſome Embaſſa- 
dor, I have already eventually ſecured you a place in 
the fuite of the Kings electoral -Embaſſador, who will 
be ſent upon that account to Frankfort, or wherever 
elſe the election may be. This will not only ſecure 
you a ſight of the ſhow, but a knowledge of the 
whole thing; which is likely to be a conteſted one, 
from the oppoſition of ſome of the Electors, and the 
proteſts of ſome of the Princes of the Empire. That 
election, if there is one, will, in my opinion, be a 
memorable æra in the hiſtory of the Empire; pens 
at leaſt, if not ſwords, will be drawn; and ink, if 
not blood, will be plentifully ſhed, by the contending 
parties in that diſpute. During the fray, you may 
ſecurely: plunder, and add to your preſent ſtock of 
knowledge of the jus publicum imperii. The court of 
France hath, I am told, appointed le Preſident Ogier, 
a man of great abilities, to go immediately to Ratiſ- 
* bon, pdur y ſouffler la diſcorde. It muſt be owned, 
that France hath always profited ſkilfully of its hav- 
ing guarantied the treaty of Munſter ; which hath 
given it a conſtant pretence to thruſt itſelf into the 
affairs of the Empire. When France got Alſace 
yielded by treaty, it was very willing to have held it 
as a fief of the Empire; but the Empire was then 
wiſer. Every power ſhould be very careful, not to 
zive the Jeaſt pretence to a neighbouring power to 
meddle with the affairs of its interior. Sweden hath 
already 
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already felt the effects of the Czarina's calling her- 
ſelf guarantee of it's preſent form of government, 
in conſequence of the treaty of Neuſtadt, confirmed 
afterwards by that of Abo; though, in truth, that 
guarantee was rather a proviſion againſt Ruſſia's at- 
tempting to alter the then new eſtabliſned form of 
government in Sweden, than any right given to 
Ruſſia, to hinder the Swedes from eſtabliſhing what 
form of government they pleaſed. - Read them both, 
if you can get them. Adieu. | 


LAS 3T Si en. 


| London, April the 13th, O.S. 1752, 
MY DEAK FRIEND, | 


Receive this moment your letter of the 19th, 
IN. S., with the encloſed pieces relative to the pre- 
ſent diſpute between the King and the Parliament. 
I ſhall return them by Lord Huntingdon, whom you 
will ſoon ſee at Paris, and who will likewiſe carry you 
the piece, which I forgot in making up the packet I 


ſent you by the Spaniſh Embaſſador. The repreſen- 
tation of the Parliament is very well drawn, ſuaviter 
in modo fortiter in re. They tell the King very re- 


ſpectfully, that in a certain caſe, which they ſhould 


think it criminal to ſuppoſe, they would not obey him. 


This hath a tendency to what we call here revolution 
principles. I do not know what the Lord's anoint- 
ed, his vicegerent upon earth, divinely appointed by 
him, and accountable to none but him for his actions, 
will either think or do, upon theſe ſymptoms of rea- 
fon and good ſenſe, which ſeem to be breaking out 


all over France; but this I foreſee, that before the 


end of this century, the trade of both King and 
| Prieſt will not be half ſo good a one as it has been. 
Du Clos, in his reflections, hath obſerved, and very 
truly, %%, y a un germe de raiſon qui commence d /e 
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developer en France, A developpement that muſt 
prove fatal to Regal and Papal pretenfions. Pru- 
dence may, in many caſes, recommend an occaſional 
ſubmiſſion to either; but when that ignorance, upon 
which an implicit faith in both could only be founded, 
is once removed, God's Vicegerent, and Chriſt's 
Vicar, will only be obeyed and believed, as far as 
what the one orders, and the other ſays, is conforma- 
ble to reaſon and to truth. 

I am very glad (to uſe a vulgar expreſſion) chat 
you make as if you were not well, though you really 
are; I am ſure it is the lixelieſt way to keep ſo. 
Pray leave off entirely your greaſy, heavy paſtry, 
fat creams, and indigeſtible dumplings; and then 
you need not confine yourſelf to white meats, which 
[ do not take to be one jot wholeſomer than beef, 
mutton, and partridge. 

Voltaire ſent me from Berlin his Hiſtory du Siecle 
de Louis XIV. It came ata very proper time; Lord 
Bolingbroke had juſt taught me how Hiſtory ſhould 
be read ; Voltaire ſhows me how 1t ſhould be writ- 
ten. I am ſenſible, that it will meet with almoſt as 
many critics as readers. Voltaire muſt be criticiſed : 
beſides, every man's favourite is attacked ; for every 
prejudice is expoſed, and our prejudices are our 
miſtreſſes; reaſon is at beſt our wife, very pften 
heard indeed, but ſeldom minded. It is the hiſtory 
of the human underſtanding, written by a man of 
parts, for the uſe of men of parts. Weak minds 
will not like it, even though they do not underſtand 
it; which is commonly the meaſure of their admi- 
ration. Dull ones will want thoſe minute, and un- 
intereſting details, with which moſt other hiſtories are 
incumbered. He tells me all I want to know, and 
nothing more. His reflections are ſhort, juſt, and 
produce others in his readers. Free from religious, 
philoſophical, political, and national prejudices, be- 
yond any hiſtorian I ever met with, he relates all 
thoſe matters as truly and as impartially, as certain 


regards, 
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regards, which muſt always be to ſome degree ob- 
ſerved, will allow him: for one ſees plainly, that he 
often ſays much leſs than he would ſay, if he might. 
He hath made me much better acquainted with the 
times of Lewis XIV. than the innumerable volumes 
which I had read could do; and hath ſuggefted this 
reffection to me, which I had never made before— 
His vanity, not his knowledge, made him encourage 
all, and introduce many, arts and ſciences in his 
country. He opened in a manner the human under- 

ſtanding in France, and brought it to its utmoſt per- 
fection; his age equalled in all, and greatly exceeded 
in many things (pardon me, pedants |) the Auguſtan. 
This was great and rapid; but ſtill it might be done, 
by the encouragement, the applauſe, and the rewards, 
of a vain, liberal, and magnificent Prince. What is 
much more ſurpriſing, is, that he ſtopped the opera- 
tions of the human mind, juſt where he pleaſed; 
and ſeemed to ſay, thus far ſhalt thou go, and 
no farther.” For, a bigot to his religion, and jea- 
lous of his power, free and rational thoughts upon 
either, never entered into a French head during his 
reign; and the greateſt geniuſes that ever any age 
produced, never entertained a doubt of the divine 
right of Kings, or the infallibility of the church. 
Poets, Orators, and Philoſophers, ignorant of their 
natural rights, cheriſhed their chains; and blind 
active faith triumphed, in thoſe great minds, over 
filent and paſſive reaſon. The reverſe of this ſeems 
now to be the caſe in France : reaſon opens itſelf; 
fancy and invention fade and decline. 

I will ſend you a copy of this hiſtory, by Lord 
Huntingdon, as I think it very probable, that it 1s 
not allowed to be publiſhed and fold at Parts, Pray 
read 1t more than once, and with attention, particu- 
larly the ſecond volume; which contains ſhort, but 
very clear accounts of many very intereſting things, 
which are talked of by every body, though fairly 
underſtood by very few. There are two very puerile 

| affectations, 


affectations, which I wiſh this book had been fs 
from ; the one is, the total ſubverſion of all the old 


eſtabliſhed French orthography ; the other is, the 


not making uſe of any one capital letter throughout 
the whole bock, except at the beginning of a para- 
graph. It offends my eyes to ſee rome, paris, france, 
cæſar, henry the 4th, &c. begin with ſmall letters; 
and I do not conceive, that there can be any reaſon 


for doing it, half ſo ſtrong as the reaſon of lon 


uſage is to the contrary. This is an affectation below 


Voltaire; who, I am not aſhamed to ſay that I ad- 
mire and delight in, as an author, equally in proſe 
and in verſe. : 2 

I had a letter, a few days ago, from Monſieur du 
Boccage ; in which he ſays, Monſieur Stanhope Seft 
jeits dans la politique, et je crois qu'il y riufjiraz you 
do very well, it is your deſtination ; but remember, 
that, to ſucceed in great things, one mult firſt learn 
to pleaſe. in little ones. Engaging manners and ad- 
dreſs muſt prepare the way for. ſuperior knowledga 
and abilities to act with effect. The late Duke of 
Marlborough's manners and. addreſs prevailed with 
the firſt King of Pruſſia, to let his troops remain in 


the. army of the allies; when neither their repreſen-, 


tations, nor his own ſhare in the common cauſe, could 


doit. The Duke of Marlborough had no new 


matter to urge to him ; but had a manner, which he 
could not, nor did not reſiſt. Voltaire, among a 


thouſand little delicate ſtrokes of that kind, ſays of 


the Duke de la Feuillade gui toit! homme le plus bril- 
lant et le plus aimable du Rojaume, et quoique gendre 
du General et Miniſtre, il avoit pour lui la faveur 
publique. Various little circumſtances of that fort 
will often make a man of great real merit be hated, 
if he hath not addreſs and manners, to make him be 
loved. Conſider all your own circumſtances ſeriouſ- 
ly; and you will find, that, of all arts, the art of 
pleaſing is the moſt neceſſary for you to ſtudy and 
poſſeſs. A filly tyrant ſaid, oderint modo timeant : a 

| | | wiſe 
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wiſe man would have ſaid, modo ament nibil timendum 
eſt mibi. Judge, from your own daily experience, of 
the efficacy of that pleaſing je ne ſcais quoi, when you 


feel, as you and every body certainly does, that in 


men it is more engaging than knowledge, in women 
than beauty. 

I long to ſee Lord and Lady * * *, ( who are not 
yet arrived) becauſe they have lately ſeen you; and 
I always fancy, that I can fiſh out ſomething new con- 


cerning you, from thoſe who have ſeen you laſt : not 


that I ſhall much rely upon their accounts, becauſe I , 
diſtruſt the judgment of Lord and Lady * * *, in 
thoſe matters about which I am moſt inquiſitive. 
They have ruined their own ſon, by what they called 
and thought, loving him. They have made him 
believe that the world was made for him, not he for 
the world; and unleſs he ſtays abroad a great while, 

and falls into very good company, he will expect, 
what he will never find, the attentions and complai- 
fance from others, which he has hitherto been uſed to 
from Papa and Mamma. This, I fear, is too much 
the caſe of Mr, * *; who, I doubt, will-be run 
through the body, and be near dying, before he 


knows how to live. However you may turn out, 


you can never make me any of theſe reproaches, I 
indulged no filly, womaniſh fondneſs for you : inſtead 
of inflicting my tenderneſs upon you, I have taken 

all poſſible methods to make you deſerve it; and 
thank God you do; at leaſt, I know but one article, 
in which you are different from what 1 could wiſh 


you; and you very well know what that is I want: 


That I and all the word ſhould like you, as well as I | 
love you. Adieu. | | 
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London, April the zoth, O. S. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Voir du monde is, in my opinion, a very juſt and 

happy expreſſion, for having addreſs, manners, 
and for knowing how to behave properly in all com- 
panies; and it implies very truly, that a man, who 
hath not thoſe accompliſhments, is not of the world. 
Without them, the beſt parts are ineffictent, civility 
is abſurd, and freedom offenſive. A learned par- 
ſon, ruſting in his cell, at Oxford or Cambridge, 
will reaſon admirably well upon the nature of man 
will profoundly analyſe the head, the heart, the rea- 
ſon, the will, the paſſions, the ſenſes, the ſerti- 
ments, and all thoſe ſubdiviſions of we know not 
what; and yet, unfortunately, he knows nothing of 
man : for he hath not lived with him; and is 1gno- 
rant of all the various modes, habits, prejudices, 
and taſtes, that always influence, and often deter- 
mine him. He views man as he does colours in Sir 
Iſaac Newton's priſm, where only the capital ones 
are ſeen; but an experienced dyer knows all their 
various ſhades and gradations, together with the re- 
ſult of their ſeveral mixtures. Few men are of one 
plain, decided colour; moſt are mixed, ſhaded, and 
blended; and vary as much, from different ſituati- 
ons, as changeable filks do from different lights. 
The man qui a du monde knows all this from his own 
experience and obſervation : the conzeited, cloiſter- 
ed philoſopher knows nothing of it from his own 
theory; his practice is abſurd and improper; and 
he acts as awkwardly as a man would dance, who had 
never ſeen others dance, nor learned of a dancing- 
maſter ; but who had only ſtudied the notes by which 
dances are now pricked down, as well as tunes. Ob- 
You. II. R ſerve 
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ſerve and imitate, then, the addreſs, the arts, and 
the manners of thoſe qui ont du monde: fee by what 
methods they firſt make, and afterwards improve 
impreſſions in their favour. Thoſe impreſſions are 
much oftener owing to little cauſes, than to intrinfic 
merit; which 1s lefs volatile, and hath not ſo ſudden 
an effect. Strong minds have undoubtedly an aſ- 
cendant over weak ones, as Galigai Marechale d' An- 
cre very juſtly obſerved, when, to the difgrace and 
reproach of thoſe times, ſhe was executed for having 
governed Mary of Medicis by the arts of witchcratt 
and magic. But then aſcendant is to be gained by 
degrees, and by thoſe 'arts only which experience, 
and the knowledge of the world teaches ;' for few are 
mean enough to be bullied, though moſt are weak 
enough to be bubbled. I have often ſeen people of 
ſuperior, governed by people of much inferior parts, 
without knowing or even ſuſpecting that they were fo 
governed. This can only happen, when thoſe peo- 
ple of inferior parts have more worldly dexterity and 
experience, than thoſe they govern, They ſee the 
weak and unguarded part, and apply to it : they 
take it, and all the reſt follows. Would you gain 
either men or women, and every man of ſenſe defires 
to gain both, / faut du monde. You have had more 
opportunitics than ever any man had, at your age, of 
acquiring ce monde you have been in the beſt com- 
panies of moſt countries, at an age when others have 
hardly been in any company at all. You are mafter 
of all thoſe languages, which John Trott ſeldom 
fpeaks at all, and never well conſequently you need 
be a ſtranger no where, This is the way, and the 
only way, of having d monde; but if you have it 
not, and have ſtill any coarſe ruſticity about you, 
may one not apply to you the ruſticus expefat of 
Fiorace ? 

This knowledge of the world teacheth us more 
particularly two things, both which are of infinite 
conſequence, and to neither of which nature inclines 

us; 
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us; I mean, the command of our temper, and of 
our countenance. © A man who has no monde? is in- 
flamed with anger, or annihilated with ſhame, at 
every difagreeable incident: the one makes him act 
and talk like a madman; the other makes him look 
like a fool, But a man who has du monde, ſeems 
not to underſtand what he cannot or ought not to re- 
ſent. If he makes a ſhip himſelf, he recovers it by 
his coolneſs, inftead of plunging deeper by his con- 
tufion, like a ftumbling-horſe. He 1s firm, but gen- 
tle; and practiſes that moſt excellent maxim, ſuavi- 
ter in modo, fortiter in re. The other is the volts 
ſciolto e penſieri ſtretti, People, unuſed to the world, 
have babbling countenances; and are untkilful 
enough to ſhow, what they have ſenſe enough not 
to tell. In the courſe of the world, a man muſt 
very often put on an eaſy, frank countenance, upon 
very diſagreeable occaſions; he muſt ſeem pleaſed, 
when he is very much otherwiſe; he muſt be 
able to accoſt and receive with ſmiles, thoſe whom 
he would much rather meet with ſwords. In courts , 
he muſt not turn himfelf infide out. All this may, 
nay muſt be done, without falſehood and treachery : 
for it muſt go no farther than politeneſs and manners, 
and muſt ſtop ſhort of aſſurances and profeſſions of 
ſimulated friendſhip. Good manners, to thoſe one 
does not love, are no more a breach of truth, than 
your humble ſervant at the bottom of a challenge is; 
they are univerſally agreed upon and underſtood, to 
be things of courſe. They are neceffary guards of 
the decency, and peace of ſociety : they muſt only 
act defenſively; and then not with arms poiſoned by 
perfidy. Truth, but not the whole truth, mutt be 
tne invariable principle of every man, who hath either 
religion, honour, or prudence. Thoſe who violate 
it, may be cunning, but they are not able. Lies 
and perfidy are the refuge of fools and cowards. 
Adieu! | 4 
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P. S. I muſt recommend to you again, to take 
your leave of all your French acquaintance, in ſuch 
a manner as may make them regret your departure, 
and wiſh. to ſee and welcome you at Paris again; 
where you may poſſibly return before it is very long. 
This muſt not be done in a cold, civil manner, but 
with, at leaſt, ſeeming warmth, 3 and con- 
cern. Acknowledge the obligations. you -have to 
them, for the kindneſs they have ſhown you, during 
your ſtay at Paris; aſſure them, that, wherever 
you are, you ſhall remember them wh gratitude 
wiſh for opportunities of giving them proofs of 
your pres tenare et reſpeſtueu ſouvenir , beg of them, 
in caſe your good fortune ſhould carry you. to any 
part of the world where you could be of any the leaſt 
uſe to them, that they would employ you without 
reſerve. Say all this, and a great deal more, em- 
phatically and pathetically ; for you know ſi vis me 
flere. This can do you no harm, if you never re- 
turn to Paris; but, if you do, as probably you may, 
it will be of infinite uſc to you. Remember too, not 
to omit going to every houſe, where you have ever 
been once, to take leave, and recommend yourſelf 
to their remembrance. The reputation which you 
leave at one place, where you have been, will circu- 
late, and you will meet with it at twenty places, 
__ you are to go. That is a labour never quite 
lo 

This letter will ſhow you, that the accident which 
happened to me yeſterday, and of which Mr. Gre- 
venkop gives you an account hath had no bad 
conſequences. My eſcape was a great one. 


L. E T- 


* enen, 


K T E. R Lyn: 


| London, May the Iich, O. 8 1752, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


BREAK my word by writing this letter; but 1 
1 break it on the allowable fide, by doing more that 
I promiſed. I have pleaſure in writing to you; and 
you may poſſibly have ſome profit in reading what 1 
write: either of the motives were ſufficient for me, 
both I cannot withſtand. By your laſt, I calculate 
that you will leave Paris this day fe? night; ; upon 
that ſuppoſition, this letter may ſtill find you there. 
Colonel Perry arrived here two or three days ago, 
and ſent me a book from you, Caſſandra abridged, 
I am ſure it cannot be too much abridged. The 
fpirit of that moſt voluminous work, fairly extracted, 
may be contained in the ſmalleſt duodecims ; ; arid it is 
moſt aſtoniſhing, that there ever could have been 
people idle enough to write or read ſuch endleſs 
h heaps of the ſame ſtuff. It was, however, the oc- 
cupation of thouſands in the laſt century; and is 
ſtill the private, though diſavowed, amuſement of » 
young girls, and ſentimental ladies. A love-fick girl 
finds, i in the Captain whom ſhe is in love with, all the 
courage and all the graces of the tender and accom- 
pliſhed Oroondates; and many a grown-up, ſenti- 
mental lady, talks delicate Clelia to the hero, whom 
ſhe would engage to eternal love, or laments with her 
that love 1s not eternal. 


Ab! qu'il 1 doux Þaimer, fi l' on aimoit coujours! | 
Mais Belas! il weſt poins d' eternelles amours. 


It is, however, very well to have read one of thoſe 
extravagant works, (of * which La Calprenede 8 
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are the beſt) becauſe it is well to be able to talk, 
with ſome degree of knowledge, upon all thoſe ſub- 
jects, that other people talk ſometimes upon; and 1 
would by no means have any thing, tliat is known to 
others, be totally unknown to you. It is a great 
advantage for any man, to be able to talk, or to hear 
neither ignorantly nor abſurdly, upon any ſubject; 
for J have known people, who have not ſaid one 
word, hear ignorantly and abſurdly; it has appeared 
in their inattentive and unmeaning faces. 

This, I think, is as little likely to happen to you, 
as to any body of your age; and if you will but add 
a verſatility, and ealy conformity of manners, I 
know no company in which you are likely to be 


de trop. 


This verſatility 1s more particularly neceſſary for 
you at this time, now that you are going to ſo many 
different places; for though the manners and 
cuſto 3 of the ſeveral courts of Germany are in 
general the ſame, yet every one has its particular 


characteriſtic; ſome: peculiarity or other, which 


diſtinguiſhes it from the next. This you ſhould care- 


fully attend to, and immediately adopt. Nothing 


flatters people more, nor makes ſtrangers ſo welcome, 


as ſuch an occaſional conformity. I do not mean by 
this, that you ſhould mimic the air and ſtiffneſs of 
every awkward German court; no, by no means; 
but I mean that you ſhould only chearfully comply, 
and fall in with certain local habits, ſuch as ceremo- 


nies, diet, turn of converſation, Fc. People, who 


are lately come from Paris, and who have been a 
good while there, are generally ſuſpected, and eſpe- 
cially in Germany, of having a degree of contempt 
for every other place. Take great care that nothing 


of this kind appear, at leaſt outwardly, in your be- 


haviour; but commend whatever deſerves any degree 
of commendation, without comparing it with what 


you .may have left much better of the ſame kind at 
Paris. 
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Paris. As for inſtance, the German kitchen is, with- 
out doubt execrable, and the French delicious; how- 
ever, never commend the French kitchen at a Ger- 
man table; but eat of what you can find tolerable 
there, and commend it, without comparing it to any 
thing better. I have known many Britiſh Yahoos, 
who, though while they were at Paris conformed to 
no one French cuſtom, as ſoon as they got any where 
elſe, talked of nothing but what they did, ſaw, and 
eat, at Paris. The freedom of the French is not to 
be ufed indiſcriminately at all the courts in Ger- 
many, though their eaſineſs may, and ought; but 
that too at ſome places more than others. The 
courts of Manheim and Bonn, I take to be. a little 
more unbarbariſed than ſome others; that of 
Maience, an eccleſiaſtical one, as well as that of 

Treves, (neither of which is much frequented by 
foreigners) retains, I conceive, a great deal of the 
Goth and Vandal ſtill. There, more reſerve and 
ceremony are neceſſary; and not a word of the 
French. At Berlin, you cannot be too French. 
Hanover, Brunſwick, Caſſel, Sc. are of the mixed 
kind, un peu decrottes, mais pas aſſet. 

Another thing, which I moſt earneſtly recommend 
to you, not only in Germany, but in every part of the 
world, where you may ever be, 1s, not only real, but 
iceming attention, to whoever you ſpeak to, or to 
whoever ſpeaks to you. There is nothing ſo bru- 
tally ſhocking, nor ſo little forgiven, as a ſeeming 
inattention to the perſon who is ſpeaking to you; and 
have known many a man knocked down, for (in 
my opinion) a much flighter provocation, than that 
ſhocking inattention which I mean. I have ſeen 
many people, who, while you are ſpeaking to them, 
inſtead of looking at, and attending to you, fix their 
eyes upon the ceiling, or ſome other part of the 
room, look out of the window, play with a dog, 
twirl their ſnuff. * or pick their noſe. Nothing 

diſcovers 
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diſcovers a little, futile, frivolous mind more than 
this, and nothing is ſo offenſively ill-bred: it is an 


| explicit declaration on your part, that every, the moſt 
trifling object, deſerves your attention more than al! 
that can be ſaid by the perſon who is ſpeaking to 
you. Judge of = ſentiments of hatred and re- 
ſentment, which ſuch treatment muſt excite, in every 
breaſt where, any degree of ſelf- love dwells ;' and J 
am ſure, I never, yet met with that breaſt where there 
was not a great deal. I repeat it again and again, 
(for it is bigaly neceſſary for you to remember it;) 
that fort of vanity and ſelf-love is inſeparable from 
human nature, whatever may be it's rank or condi- 
tion; even your footman will ſooner forget and for- 
give a beating, than any manifeſt mark of ſlight and 
contempt. Be therefore, 1 beg of you, not only 
really, but ſeemingly and manifeſtly, attentive to 
whoever ſpeaks to you; nay more, take their tone, 
and tune yourſelf to their uniſon. Be ſerious with 
the ſerious, gay with the gay, and trifle with the 
triflers. "he aſſuming theſe various ſhapes, endea- 
vour to make each of them ſeem to fit eafy upon 
you, and even to appear to be your own natural one. 
This is the true and uſeful verſatility, of which a 
thorough knowledge of the wor Id at once teaches the 
utility, and the means of acquiring, 
| am very fare, at leaſt I hope, that you will never 
make uſe of a filly expreſſion, which is the favourite 
expreſſion, and the abſurd excuſe of all fools and 
blockheads; I cannot do ſuch a thing : a thing by no 
means, either morally or phyſically impoſſible. I 
causiot attend long together to the fame thing, ſays 
one fool: that is, he is ſuch a fool that he will not. 
remember a very awkward fellow, who did not 
know what to do with his ſword, and who always 
took it off before dinner, ſaying, that he could not 
poſſibly dine with his ſword on; upon which I could 
not help telling him, that 1 really believed he could, 
without 


Lo 
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without any probable danger, either to himſelf or 
others. It is a ſhame, and an abſurdity, for any 
man to ſay, that he cannot do all thoſe things, which 
are commonly done by all the reſt of mankind. 

Another thing, that I muſt earneſtly warn you 
againſt, is lazineſs ; ; by which more people have loft 
the fruit of their travels, than (perhaps) by * 
other thing. Pray be always in motion. Early 
the worning go and ſee things; and the reſt « the 
day go and ſee people. If you ſtay but a week at a 
place, and that an inſignificant one, ſee, however, all 
that is to be ſeen there ; know as many people, and 
get into as many houſes, as eyer you can. 

I recommend to you likewiſe, though probably 
you have thought of it yourſelf, to carry in your 
pocket a map of Germany, in which the poſt-roads 
are marked; and alſo ſome ſhort book of travels 

through Germany. The former will help to imprint 
in your memory fituations and diſtances; and the 
latter will point out many things for you to ſee, that 
might otherwiſe poſſibly eſcape you; and which, 
though they may be in themſelves of little conſe- 
quence, you would regret not having ſeen, after hav- 
ing been at the places where they were. | 

Thus warned and provided for your journey, God 
ſpeed you; Felix, fauſtumque fit! Adieu. 


L Ä 
London, May the 27th, 0.8. 1752. 


MY DEAR FRIEND 
[ Send you the encloſed —_ from a friend of 


ours, with my own commentaries upon the text; 

a text which I have ſo often paraphraſed, and com- 
mented upon n that I believe I can _— 
*7 
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ſay any thing new upon it: but, however, I cannot 
give it over, till | am better convinced, than I yet 
am, that you feel all the utility, the importance, and 
the neceſſity of it; nay, not only feel, but practice 
it. Vour panegyriſt allows you, what molt fathers 
would be more than ſatisfied with, in a ſon, and chides 
me for not contenting myſelf with Peſſentiellement 
bon; but I, who have been in no one reſpect like 
other fathers, cannot neither, like them, content my- 
ſeif with Peſentiellement bon; becauſe I know that it 
will not do your buſineſs in the world, while you want 
quelques couches de vernis. Few ſathers carb much 
for their ſons, or, at leaſt, moſt of them care more 
for their money; and, conſequently content them- 
ſelves with giving chem, at the cheapeſt rate, the 
common run of education; that is, a ſchool till 
eighteen ; the univerſity till twenty ; and a couple of 
years riding poſt through the ſeveral towns of 
Europe ; impatient till their boobies come home to 
be married, and, as they call it, ſettled. Of thoſe 
who really love theie ſons, few know how to do it, 
Some ſpoil them by fondling them, while they are 
young, then quarrel with them when they are grown 
up, for having been ſpoiled ; ſome love them like 
mothers, and attend only to the bodily health and 
ſtrength of the hopes of their family, ſolemnize his 
birth-day, and rejoice, like the ſubjects of the Great 
Mogul, at the increaſe of his * while others, 
minding, as they think, only eſſentials, take pains 
and pleaſure to ſee in their heir, all their favourite 
weakneſſes and imperfections. I hope and believe 
that I have kept clear of all theſe errors, in the edu- 
cation which | have given you. No weaknefles of 
my own have warped it, no parſimony has ſtarved 
it, no rigour has deformed it. Sound and extenſive 
learning was the foundation which I meaned to lay; 
J have laid it; but that alone, I knew, would by no 
means be ſufficient: the ornamental, the ſhowiſh, the 
pleaſing 
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pleaſing ſuperſtructure, was to be begun. In that 


view 1 threw you into the great world, entirely your 
own maſter, at an age when others either guzzle at 
the univerſity, or are ſent abroad in ſervitude to ſome 
awkward,” pedantic, Scotch Governor, This was to 
put you in the way, and the only way, of acquiring. 
thoſe manners, that addreſs, and thoſe graces, which 
excluſively diſtinguiſh people of faſhion; and with- 
out which all moral virtues, and all acquired learning, 
are of no ſort of uſe in courts and le beau monde; 
on the contrary, I am not ſure if they are not an 
hindrance, They are feared and djſhiged in thoſe 
places, as too ſevere, if not {ſmoothed and intro- 
duced by the graces; but of theſe graces, of this 
neceſſary beau vernis, it ſeems there are ſtill guelgues 
couches qui manquent. Now, pray let me aſk you, 
coolly and ſeriouſly, pourquoi ces couches manquent 
les? For you may as eaſily take them, as you may 
wear more or leſs powder in your hair, more or leſs 
lace upon your coat, I can, therefore, account for 
your wanting them, no other way in the world, than 
from your not being yet convinced of their full value. 
Tan have heard ſome Engliſh bucks fay, 4+ Damn 
« theſe finical outlandiſh airs, give me a manly, re- 
* ſolute manner, They make a rout with their 
“ graces, and talk like a parcel of dahcing-maſters, 
and dreſs like a parcel of tops; one good Engliſh- 
“ man will beat three of them.” But let your own 
obſervation undeceive you. of theſe prejudices, I 
will give you one inſtance only, inftead of an hun- 
dred that I could give you, of a very ſhining fortune 
and figure, raiſed upon no other foundation whatſo- 
ever, than that of addreſs, manners, and graces. 
3etween you and me (for this example muſt go no 
farther) what do you think made our friend, Lord 
Are, Colonel of a regiment of guards, 
Governor of Virginia, Groom of the Stole, and Em- 
baſſador to Paris; amounting in all to ſixteen or 
ſeventeen thouſand pounds a year? Was it his 
| birth ? 
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birth? No; a Dutch gentleman only.. Was it his 
eſtate ? No, he had none. Was it his learning, his 


- parts, his political abilities and application ? You 


can anſwer theſe queſtions as eaſily, and as ſoon, as I 
can aſæ them. What was it then? Many people 
wondered, but I do not; for I know, and will tell 
you. It was his air, his addreſs, his manners, and 


his graces. He pleaſed, and by pleaſing became a 


favourite; and by becoming a favourite became all 
that he has been ſince. Show me any one inſtance, where 
intrinſic worth and merit, unaſſiſted by exterior accom- 


pliſhments, have raiſed any man ſo high. You know 
the Duc de Richelieu, now Marecha!, Cordon bleu, 


- Gentlilhomme de la Chambre, twice Embaſlador: Sc. 


By what means? Not by the purity of his character, 
the depth of his knowledge, or any uncommon pene- 
tration and ſagacity, Women alone formed and 


raiſed him. The Dutcheſs of Burgundy took a 


fancy to him, and had him before he was ſixteen 
years old; this put him in faſhion among the beau 
monde : and the late Regent's eldeſt daughter, now 
Madame de Modene, took him next, and was near 
marrying him. Theſe early connections with women 
of the firſt diſtinction, gave him thoſe manners, 
graces, and addreſs, which you ſee he has; and 
which, I can aſſure you, are all that he has; for, 
ſtrip n of them, and he will be one of the pooreſt 
men in Europe. Man nor woman cannot reſiſt an 
engaging exterior; it will pleaſe, it will make its 
way. You want, it ſeems, but quelques couches; for 


God's ſake loſe no time in getting them; and now 


that vou have gone fo far, complete the work. 
i hink of nothing elſe till that work is finiſhed : 
unwearied application will bring about any thing; 
and ſurely your application can never be ſo well em- 
ployed as upon that object, which is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to facilitate all others. With your knowledge 


and parts, if adorned by manners and graces, what 
may you not hope one day to be? But without them 
3 7 
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you will be in the ſituation of a man who ſhould be 
very fleet of one leg, but very lame of the other. 
He could not run, the lame leg would check and clog 
the well one, which would be very near uſeleſs, 

From my original plan for your education, I 
meaned to make you, un homme univerſel; what 
depended upon me is executed, the little that re- 
mains undone depends ſingly upon you. Do npt 
then diſappoint, when you can ſo eaſily gratify me. 
It is your own intereſt which I am prefling you to 
- purſue, and it is the only return that I deſire for all 
the care and affection of, Yours. 


* 
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London, May the 3ift, 0. 8. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HE world 1s the book, and the only one 
to which, at preſent I would have you apply 
yourſelf; and the thorough knowledge of it will be 
of more uſe to you, than all the books that ever were 


read. Lay afide the beſt book whenever you can 


go into the beſt company, and depend upon it, you 
change for the better. However, as the moſt tu- 


multuous life, whether of buſineſs or pleaſure, leaves 


ſome vacant moments every day, in which a book is 
the refuge of a rational being, I mean now to point 
out to you the method of employing thoſe moments 
(which will and ought to be but few) in the moſt 
advantageous manner, Throw away none of your 
time upon thoſe trivial, futile books, publiſhed by 
idle or neceſſitous authors, for the amuſement of idle 


and ignorant readers: ſuch ſort of books ſwarm and 


buzz about one every day ; flap them away, they 
have-no ſting. Certum pete finem, have ſome one 


object for thoſe leiſure moments, and purſue that ob- - 


je& invariably till you have attained it; and then 


take 
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take ſome other. For inſtance, confidering your 
deſtination, I would adviſe you to fingle out the moſt 
remarkable and intereſting æras of modern hiſtory, 
and confine all your reading to that Ara. If you 
pitch upon the Treaty of Munſter, (and that is the 
proper period to begin with, in the courſe which I 
am now recommending) do not interrupt it by dip- 
ing and deviating into other books, unrelative to 
it : but conſult only the moſt authentic hiſtories, 
letters, memoirs, and negociations, relative to that 


great tranſaction; reading and comparing them, 


with all that caution and diſtruſt which Lord Boling- 
broke recommends to you, in a better manner and 
in better words than I can. The next period, worth 
your particular knowledge, is the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees ; which was calculated to lay, and in effect 
did lay, the foundation of the ſucceſſion of the 
Houſe of Bourbon to the crown of Spain. Purſue 
that in the ſame manner, ſingling, out of the millions 
of volumes written upon that occaſion, the two or 
three moſt authentic ones ; and particularly letters, 
which are the beſt authorities in matters of negotia- 
tion. Next come the Treaties of Nimeguen and 
Ryſwick, poſtſcripts i in a manner to thoſe of Munſter 


and the Pyrenees. ' Thoſe two tranſactions have had 
great light thrown upon them by the publication of 


many authentic and original letters and pieces. The 


conceſſions made at the Treaty of Ryſwick, by the 


then triumphant Lewis the XIVth, aſtoniſhed all 
thoſe who viewed things only ſuperficially ; but, I 
ſhould think, muſt have been eaſily accounted for by 
thoſe who knew the ſtate of the kingdom of Spain, 
as well as of the health of it's King, Cl:arles the IId, 


at that time. The interval, between the conclufion of 


the peace of Ryſwick, and the breaking out of the 


great war in 1702, though a ſhort, is a moſt intereſt- 
ing one. Every week of it almoſt produced ſome 
great event, Tw o partition treaties, the death of the 

King 


j. ·̃ m D ̃ÿ—)R ,,, ] ,,,, ood 


King of Spain, his unexpected Will, and the accept- 
ance of it by Lewis the XIVth, in violation of the 
ſecond treaty of partition, juſt ſigned and ratified by 
him. Philip the Vth quietly and chearfully received 
in Spain, and acknowledged as King of it, by moſt 
of thoſe Powers, who afterwards joined in an alliance 
to dethrone him. I cannot help making this obſer- 
vation upon that occaſion; that character has often 
more to do in great tranſactions, than prudence and 
ſound policy: for Lewis the _ gratified his per- 
ſonal pride, by giving a Bourbon King to Spain, at 


the expence of the true intereſt of France, which 
would have acquired much more ſolid and permanent 


ſtrength by the addition of Naples, Sicily, and Lor- 
raine, upon the foot of the ſecond partition treaty 
and I think it was fortunate for Europe that he pre- 
ferred the Will. It is true, he might hope to influ- 
ence his grandſon; but he could never expect that 


his Bourbon poſterity in France ſhould influence his 


Bourbon poſterity in Spain; he knew too well how 
weak the ties of blood are among men, and how 
much weaker ſtill they are among princes. The 
Memoirs of Count Harrach, and of Las Torres, 
give a good deal of light into the tranſactions of the 
Court of Spain, previous to the death of that weak 
King; and the letters of the Marechal Harcourt, 
then the French Ambaſſador in Spain, of which 1 
have authentic copies in manuſcript, from the year 
1698 to 1701, have cleared up that whole affair to 
me. 'I keep that book for you. It appears by thoſe 
letters, that the imprudent conduct of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, with regard to the King and Queen of Spain, 
and Madame Berlips, her favourite, rogether with 


the knowledge of the partition treaty, which incenſed 


all Spain, were the true and only reaſons of the Will 


in favour of the Duke of Anjou. Cardinal Porto- | 


carrero, nor any of the Grandees, were bribed b 
France, as was generally reported and believed at 
that time; which confirms Voltaire's anecdote upon 


that 
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that ſubject. Then opens a new ſcene and a new 
century: Lewis the XIVth's good fortune forſakes 


him, till the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 


Eugene make him amends for all the miſchief they 
had done him, by making the allies refuſe the terms 
of peace offered by him at Gertruydenberg. How 
the diſadvantageous peace of Utrecht was afterwards 
brought on, you have lately read; and you cannot 
inform yourſelf too minutely of all thoſe circum- 
ſtances,” that treaty being the freſheſt ſource, from 
whence the late tranſactions of Europe have flowed. 
T he alterations that have fince happened, whether by 


Wars or treaties, are ſo recent, that all the e 


accounts are to be helped out, proved, or contradict- 
ed, by the oral ones of almoſt every informed per- 
fon; of a certain age or rank in life. For the facts, 
dates, and original pieces of this century, you will 
find them in Lamberti, till the year 1715, and after 


that time in Rouſſet's Recueil. 


do not mean that you ſhould plod hours toge- 
ther in reſearches of this kind; no, you may employ 
our time more uſefully; but I mean, that you ſhould 
make the moſt of the moments you do employ, by 
method, and the purſuit of one. fingle object at a 
time; nor ſhould J call it a digreſſion from that ob- 
ject, if, when you meet with claſhing and jarring pre- 
tenſions of different Princes to the ſame thing, you 
had immediately recourſe to other books, in which 
thoſe ſeveral pretenſions were clearly ſtated ; on the 


- contrary, that is the only way of remembering thoſe 


conteſted rights and claims : for, were a man to read 
tout de ſuite, Schwedernus's Theatrum Pretenſionum, he 
would only be confounded by the variety, and re- 
member none of them; whereas, by examining them 
occaſionally, as they happen to occur, either in the 
courſe of your hiſtorical reading, or as thev are agi- 
tated in your own times, you will retain them, by 
connecting them with thoſe hiſtorical facts which oc- 
caſioned your inquiry. For example, had you read, 

| in 
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in the courſe of two or three folios of Pretenſions, 
thoſe, among others, of the two Kings of England 
and Pruſſia to Ooft Friſe, it is impoſſible that you 
ſhould have remembered them ; but now, that they 
are become the debated. object at the Dyet at Ratiſ- 
bon, and the topic of all political converſations, if 
you conſult both books and perſons concerning them, 
and inform yourſelf thoroughly, you will never forget 
them as long as you live. You. will hear a great 
deal of them on one fide, at Hanover; and as much 
on the other fide, afterwards, at Berlin : hear both 


fides, and form your own opinion; but diſpute 


with neither. | ; «I term. 
Letters from foreign Miniſters to their Courts, and 

from their Courts to them, are, if genuine, the beſt 

and moſt authentic records-you can read, as far as 


they go. Cardinal d'Offat's, Prefident Jeannin's, 


D'Eſtrade's, Sir William Temple's, will not only in- 


form your mind, but form your ſtyle; which, in let- 


ters of buſineſs, ſhould be very plain and ſimple, but, 


at the ſame time, exceedingly clear, correct, and 


„„ I NL: 1919.1 aids fait 
All that I have ſaid may be reduced to. theſe two 


or three plain principles; aft, That you ſhould now | 


read very little, but converſe a great deal : 2dly, To 
read no uſeleſs, unprofitable books: and, 3dly, That 


thoſe which you do read, may all tend to a certain 


object, and be relative to, and conſequential of each 
other. In this method, half an hour's reading every 
day will carry you a great way. People ſeldom 
know how to employ their time to the beſt advan- 
tage, till they have too little left to employ; but if, 
at your age, in the beginning of life, people would 
but conſider the value of it, and put every moment 
to intereſt, it is incredible what an additional fund 


of knowledge and pleaſure ſuch an ceconomy would 


bring in. I look back with regret upon that large 
Vol. II. „ - ſum 
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ſum of time, which, in my youth, I laviſhed away 
idly, without either improvement or pleaſure. Take 
warning betimes, and enjoy every moment; pleaſures 
do not eommonly laſt ſo long as life, and therefore 

ſhould not be neglected; and the longeſt life is too 
ſhort for knowledge, conſequently every moment is 
precious. 

I am ſurpriſed at having received no letter from you 
fince you left Paris. I ſtill direct. this to Straſburgh, 
as I did my two laſt. TI ſhall direct my next to the 

| poſt-houſe at Maience, unleſs I: receive, in the mean 
time, contrary inſtructions from you. Adieu! Re- 
member les attentions : they muſt be vw paſſports 
into good company. 


_ 6 Min... LY "ST 4.3 > 4 T9) 
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LETTER LXI. 


. June 23d, O. S. 17752. 
My DEAR F RIE ND, 
I this Letter to Maience, where I think i it is 


— 


likely to meet you, ſuppoſing, as I do, that you 
id three weeks at Manheim after the date of your 
laſt from thence ; but ſhould you have ſtaid longer 
at Manheim, to which I have no objection, it will 
wait for you at Maience. Maience will not, I believe, 
have charms to detain you above a week; fo that I 
reckon you will be at Bonn at the end of July, N.S. 
There you may ſtay juſt as little or as long as you 
pleaſe, and then proceed to Hanover. . 
I had a letter, by the laſt poſt, from a relation of 
mine at Hanover, Mr. Stanhope Aſpinwall, who is 
in the Duke of Neweaſtle's office, and has lately been 
appointed the King's Miniſter to the Dey of Algiers; 
a poſt, which, notwithſtanding your views of foreign 


affairs, I believe you do not envy him.. He tells me 
| e 
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in that letter; there are very good lod gings to be had 
at one Mrs. Meyers the next door to the Duke of + 
Newcaftle's, which he offers to take for you: 1 have 
deſired him to do it, in caſe Mrs, Meyers will wait 
for you till the latter end of Auguſt, or the begin- 
ning of September, N. S. which, I ſuppoſe; is about 
the time when you will be at Hanover. You will 
find this Mr, Aſpinwall of great uſe ts you there. 
He will exert himſelf to the utmoſt to ſerve you : he 
has been twice or thrice at Hanover, and knows all 
the allires there: he is very well with the Dake of. 
Newcaſtle, and will puff you there.” Moreover, if 
you have a mind to work as a volunteer in that 
bureau, he will aſſiſt and inform you. In ſhort, he 
is a very honeſt, ſenfible, and informed man; mais ne 
paie pas beaucoup de ſa figure; il abuſe mime du pri- 
vilege qu ont les hommes Aetre laids; et il ne ſera pas 
en reſte, avec les. Lions et les Leopards quil reeds a 
Alger. 
As you are entirely maſter of the time when you 
will leave Bonn, and go to Hanover, fo are you raſter 
to ſtay at Hanover, as long as you pleaſe, and to go 
from thence where you pleaſe; provided, that at 
Chriſtmas you are at Berlin, for the beginning w 
the carnival : this I would not have you fa 
Hanover, confidering the mutual diſpoſition of Toke 
two courts; but when any body aſks you, where you 
are to go next, ſay that you propoſe ramblin 
Germany, at Brunſwick, Caſſel, Sc. till the Aer 
ſpring ; when you intend to be in Flanders, in your 
way to England. I take Berlin, at this time, to be 
the politeſt, the moſt ſhining, and the moſt uſeful 
court in Europe, for a young fellow to be at; and 
therefore I would, upon no account, not have you | 
there, for at leaſt a couple of months of the carni- 
val. If youare as well received, and paſs your time 
as well, at Bonn, as I believe you will, I would ad- 
viſe you to remain there till about the 20th of 
. 3 | Auguft; 
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Auguſt, N. S.; in four days more you will be at 


Hanover. As for your ſtay there, it muſt be ſhort- 
er or longer, according to certain circumſtances 


which you know of; ſuppoſing them at the beſt, then 


ſtay till within a week or ten days of the King 8 


return to England; but ſuppoſing them at the worſt, 
your ſtay muſt not be too ſhort, for reaſons which 
you alſo know: no reſentment muſt either appear or 
be ſuſpected; therefore, at worſt, I think you muſt 


remain there a month, and at beſt, as long as ever 


you pleaſe. But I am convinced that all will turn 
out very well for you there. Every body is engaged 


or inclined to help you; the Miniſters, both Engliſh 
and German, the principal Ladies, and moſt of the 
foreign Miniſters; fo that I may apply to you nullum - 
numen abeſt, fi jit prudentia, Du Perron will, I be- 


lieve, be back there, from Turin, much about- the 
time you get there: pray be very attentive to him, 
and connect yourſelf with him as much as ever 

can; for, beſides that he is a very pretty and well- 
informed man, he is very much in faſhion at Hanover, 
is perſonally very well with the. King, and certain 
Ladies; ſo that a viſible intimacy and connection 
with him will do you credit and ſervice. Pray cul 
tivate Monſieur Hop, the Dutch Miniſter, who has 
always been very much my friend, and will, I am 
ſure, be yours: his manners, it is true, are not very 
engaging; he is rough, but he is ſincere. It is very 
uſeful ſometimes to ſee the things which one ought 


to avoid, as it is right to ſee very often thoſe which 


one ouglit to imitate; and my friend Hop's manners 
will frequently point out to you what yours ought to 


be, by the rule of contraries. 


Congreve points out a ſort of critics, to whom he 


: ſays that we are doubly obliged : 


Rules for good writing they with pains indite, 
Then ey us what i is bad, by what they write. 


It 


TO HIS 8ON. — 
It is certain that Monſieur Hop, with the beſt heart 
in the world, and a thouſand good qualities, has a 
thouſand enemies, and hardly a friend: ſingly from 
the roughneſs of his manners. 

N. B. I heartily wiſh that you could have ſtayed 
long enough at Manheim, to have been ſeriouſly and 
deſperately in love with Madame de Taxis ; who 
I ſuppoſe is a proud, inſolent, fine Lady, and who 
would conſequently have expected attentions little 
| hortof adoration : nothing would do you more good 
than ſuch a paſſion; and I live in hopes that ſome- 
body or other will be able to excite ſuch a one in 
you : your hour may not yet be come, but it will 
come. Love has been not unaptly compared to the 
ſmall-pox, which moſt people have ſooner or later. 
Iphigenia had a wonderful effe& upon Cimon; I 
wiſh ſome n — may try her {kill upon 
you. 

I recommend to you again, though I have already 
done 1t twice or thrice, to ſpeak German, even at- 
fectedly, while you are at Hanover; which will ſhow 
that you prefer that language, and be of more uſe 
to you there with ſomebody, than you can imagine. 
When you carry my letters to Monfieur Munchau- 
ſen, and Monfieur Schwiegeldt, addreſs yourſelf to 
them in German; the latter ſpeaks French very well, 
but the former extremely ill. Show great attention 
to Madame Munchauſen's daughter, who is a great 
favourite; thoſe little trifles pleaſe mothers, and 
ſometimes fathers, extremely. Obſerve and you will- 
find, almoſt univerſally, that the leaſt things either 
pleaſe or diſpleaſe moſt ; becauſe they neceſſarily 
imply, either a very ſtrong deſire of obliging, or an 
unpardonable indifference about it. I will give you 
a ridiculous inſtance enough of this truth, from my 
own experience. When I was Embaſſador the firſt 
time in Holland, Comte de Waſſenaer and his wife, 
people of the b rank and * had a _ 
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boy of about three years old, whom they were ex- 
ceedingly fond of: in order to make my court to 
them, I was ſo too, and uſed to take the child often, 
upon my lap, and play with him. One day his noſe 
was very ſnotty, upon which I took out my handker- 
chief and wiped it for him; this raiſed a loud laugh, 
and they called me a very handy nurſe ; but the fa- 
ther an mother were ſo pleaſed with it, that to this 
day it is an anecdote in the family; and I never re- 
ceive a letter from Comte Waſſenaer, but he makes 
me the compliments du morveux que jay mouchè au- 
trefois: who, by the way, I am aſſured, is now the 
prettieſt young fellow in Holland. Where one 
would gain people, remember that nothing is little. 
Adieu | 2 


Pu wa 8 5 
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London, June the 26th, O. S. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, A 


MS I have reaſon to fear, from your laſt letter of 
A the 18th, N. S. from Manheim, that all, or at 
leaſt moſt of my letters to you, fince you left Paris, 
have miſcarried ; I think it requiſite, at all events, to 
repeat in this, the neceſſary parts of thoſe ſeveral 
letters, as far as they relate to your future motions. 

I ſuppoſe that this will either find you, or be but a 
few days before you at Bonn, where it is directed; 
and I ſuppoſe too, that you have fixed your time for 
going from thence to Hanover. If things turn out 
ell at Hanover, as in my opinion they will, Chi ta 
bene non ſi muova, ſtay there till a week or ten days 
before the King. ſets out for England ; but, ſhould 
they turn out ill, which I cannot imagine, ſtay how- 
ever a month, that your departure may not ſeem a 
ſtep of diſcontent or peeviſhneſs ; the very ſuſpicion 
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of which is, by all means, to be avoided. Whenever 
you leave Hanover, be it ſooner or be it later, where 
would you go? Lei Padrone, and I give you your 
choice: Would you paſs the months of November 

and December at Brunſwick, Caſſel, Sc.? Would 
you chuſe to go for a couple of months to Ratiſbon, 
where you would be very well recommended to, and 
treated by, the King's Electoral Miniſter, the Baron 
de Behr, and where you would improve your jus pub- 
licum? Or would you rather go directly to Berlin, 
and ftay there till the end of the Carnival? Two or 
three months at Berlin are, confidering all eircum- 
ſtances, neceſſary for you; and the Carnival months 
are the beſt; pour le reſte decidez en dernier reſſort, 
el ſans appel comme d'abus. Let me only know your 
decree, when you have formed it. Your good or ill 


ſucceſs at Hanover will have a very great influence 


upon your ſubſequent character, figure, and fortune 
in the world; therefore I confeſs, that I am more 
anxious about it, than ever bride was on her wedding- 
night, when wiſhes, hopes, fears, and doubts, tunſul- 
tuouſly agitate, pleaſe, and terrify her. It is your 
firſt criſis: the character which you acquire there, 
will, more or leſs, be that which will abide by you for 
the reſt of your life. You will be tried and judged 
there, not as a boy, but as a man; and from that 
moment there is no appeal for character: it is fixed. 
To form that character advantageouſly, you have 
three objects particularly to attend to: your charac- 
ter as a man of morality, truth, and honour; your 
knowledge, in the objects of your deſtination, as a 
man of buſineſs; and your engaging and inſinuating 
addreſs, air, and manners, as a courtier; the ſure and 
only ſteps to favour. Merit at Courts, without fa- 
vour, will do little or nothing; favour, without merit, 
will do a good deal; but favour and merit together 
will do every thing. Favour at Courts depends upon 
ſo many, ſuch trifling, ſuch unexpected, and _— 
- CEN 
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ſeen events, that a good Courtier muſt attend to 
every circumſtance, however little, that either does, 

or can happen; he muſt have no abſences, no diſtrac- 
tions; he muſt not ſay, I did not mind it; who would 
have thought it? He ought both to have minded; 

and to have thought it. A chamber-maid has ſome- 
times cauſed revolutions in Courts, which have pro- 
duced others in kingdoms. Were I-to make my 
way to favour in a Court, I would neither wilfully, 
nor by negligence, give a dog or a cat there reaſon to 
diſlike me. Two pzes-grieches, well inſtructed, you 
know, made thefortune of de Luines with Lewis XIII. 
Every ſtep a man makes at Court, requires as much 
attention and circumſpection, as thoſe which were 
made formerly between hot plough-ſhares, in the 
Ordeal, or fiery trials; which, in thoſe times of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, were looked upon as de- 
monftrations of innocence or guilt. Direct your 
principal battery, at Hanover, at the D of 
Ns: there are many very weak places in that 
citadel where, with a very little ſkill, you cannot fail 
making a great impreſſion. Aſk for his orders, in 
every thing you do; talk Auſtrian and Antigallican 
to him; and, as ſoon as you are upon a foot of talk- 
ing eaſily to him, tell him en badinant, that his ſkill 
and ſucceſs in thirty or forty elections in England, 
leave you no reaſon to doubt of his carrying his e- 
lection for Frankfort; and that you look upon the 
Archduke as his Member for the Empire. In his 
hours of feſtivity and compotation, drop, that he 
puts you in mind of what Sir William Temple ſays 
of the Penſionary de Wit; who, at that time, go- 
verned half Europe; that he appeared at balls, aſ- 
ſemblies, and public places, as if he had nothing elſe 
to do, or to think of, When he talks to you upon 
foreign affairs, which he will often do, ay, that you 
really cannot preſume to give any opinion of your 
own upon thoſe matters, looking upon yourſelf, at 
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preſent, only as a poſtſcript to the corps diplomatique; 
but that, if his Grace will be pleaſed to make you an 
additional volume to it, though but in duodecims, 
you will do your beſt, that he ſhall neither be aſham- 
ed nor repent of it. He loves to have a favourite, 
and to open himſelf to that favourite : he has now 
no ſuch perſon with him; the place is vacant, and 
if you have dexterity you may fill it. In one thing 
alone, do not humour him; I mean drinking; for 
as I believe you have never yet been drunk, you do 
not yourſelf know how you can bear your wine, and 
what a little too much of it may make you do or 
ſay: you might poſſibly kick down all you had done 
before. - x fotos | 
You do not love gaming, and. I thank God for it; 
but at Hanover I would have you ſhow, and pro- 
feſs, a particular diſlike to play, ſo as to decline it 
upon all occafions, unleſs where one may be wanted 
to make a fourth at whiſt or quadrille ; and then take 
care to declare it the reſult of your complaiſance, 
not of your inclinations. Without ſuch precaution, 
you may very poſlibly be ſuſpected, though unjuſtly, - 
of loving play, upon account of my former paſſion 
for it; and ſuch a ſuſpicion would do you a great 
deal of hurt, eſpecially with the King, who deteſts 
gaming. I muſt end this abruptly. God bleſs you. 


L x 
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Er r BR: IA 


Mr DEAR FRIEND, 


ERSATILITY as a courtier, may be almoſt 

, decifive to you hereafter ; that is, it may con- 
duce to, or retard your preferment in your own de- 
ſtination. The firſt reputation goes a great way; 
and if you fix a good one at Hanover, it will operate 
alſo to your advantage in England. The trade of a 
courtier is as much a trade, as that of a ſhoemaker ; 
and he who applies himſelf the moſt, will work the 
beſt: the only difficulty is to diſtinguiſh (what I 
am ſure you have ſenſe enough to diſtinguiſh) be- 
tween the right and proper qualifications and their 
kindred faults; for there is but a line between every 
perfection and its neighbouring imperfection. As for 
example, you muſt be 3 well bred and polite, 
but without the troubleſome forms and ſtiffneſs of 
ceremony. Tou muſt be reſpectful and aſſenting, 
but without being ſervile and abject. You muſt be 
frank, but without indiſcretion, and cloſe, without 
being coſtive. You muſt keep up dignity of charac- 
ter, without the leaſt pride of birth, or rank. You 
muſt be gay, within all the bounds of decency and 
reſpect; and grave without the affectation of wiſdom, 
which does. not become the age of twenty. You 
muſt be eſſentially ſecret, without being dark and 


myſterious. You muſt be firm, and even bold, but 


with great ſeeming modeſty. | 

With theſe qualifications, which, by the way, are 
all in your own power, I will anſwer for your ſuc- 
ceſs, not only at Hanover, but at any court in 
Europe. And I am not ſorry that you begin your 
apprenticeſhip at a little one; becauſe, you mult be 
77 | | more 


2 
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more circumſpect, and more upon your guard there, 
than at a great one, where every little thing is not 
known, nor reportſdee. GAN 

When you write to me, or to any body elſe, from 
thence, take care that your letters contain commen- 
dations of all that you fee and hear there; for they 
wilt moſt of them be opened and read : but, as fre- 
quent Couriers will come from Hanover to England, 
you may ſometimes write to me without reſerve; 
and put your letters into a very little box, which you 
may ſend ſafely by ſome of them. 8 

1 muſt not omit mentioning to you, that, at the 
Duke of Neweaſtle's table, where you will frequently 
dine, there is a great deal of drinking; be upon 
your guard againft it, both upon account of your 
health, which would not bear it, and of the conſe- 
quences of your being fluſtered and heated with 
wine; it might engage you in fcrapes and frolics, 
which the King (who is a very ſober man himſelf) 
deteſts. On the other hand, you ſhould. not ſeem too 
grave and too wiſe to dring like the reft of the com- 
pany 3 therefore uſe art; mix water with your 
wine; do not drink all that is in the glaſs; and if 
detected, and preſſed to drink more, do not cry out 
ſobriety; but ſay, that you have lately been out of 
order, that you are ſubje& to inflammatory com- 
plaints, and that you muſt beg to be excuſed for the 
preſent, A young fellow ought to be wiſer than he 
ſhould ſeem to be; and an old fellow ought to ſeem 
wiſe, whether he really be ſo or not. 

During your ftay at Hanover, I would have you 
make two or three excurſions to parts of that Electo- 
rate: the Hartz, where the filver mines are; Got- 
tingen, for the univerſity ; Stade for what commerce 
there is. You ſhould alſo go to Zell. In ſhort, ſee 
every thing that is to be ſeen there, and inform your- 
ſelf well of all the details of that country. Go to 
Hamburgh for three or four days, and know the con- 


ſtitution 
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ſtitution of that little Hanfeatic Republic, and in- 
form yourſelf well of the. nature of the King of 
Denmark's pretentions to it. b 
If all things turn out right for you at Hanover, I 
would have you make it your head-quarters, till 
about a week or ten days before the King leaves it; 
and then go to Brunſwick, which, though a little, is 
a very polite pretty court. You may ſtay there a 
fortnight or three weeks, as you like it; and from 
thence go to Caſſel, and there ſtay till you go to Ber- 
lin; where I would have you be by Chriſtmas. At 
Hanover you will very eaſily get good letters of re- 
commendation to Brunſwick and to Caſſel. You do 
not want any to Berlin, however, I will ſend you one 
for Voltaire. A propos of Berlin; be.very reſerved 
and cautious, while at Hanover, as to that King and 
that country ; both-which are deteſted, becauſe feared 
by every body there, from his Majeſty down to the 
meaneſt peaſant : but however, they both extremely 
deſerve your utmoſt attention ; and you will ſee the 
arts and wiſdom of government better in that coun- 
try, now, than in any other in Europe. You may 
- Nay three months at Berlin, if you like it, as I be- 
lieve you will; and after that I hope we ſhall meet 
here again. PO: | 
Of all the places in the world (I repeat it once 
more) eſtabliſh a good reputation at Hanover, et 
. faites vous valoir la, autant qu'il eſt poſſible, par le 
brillant, les manitres, et les graces. Indeed it is of 
the greateſt importance to you, and will make any 
future application to the King in your behalf very 
eaſy, He is more taken by thoſe little things, than 
any man, or even woman, that I ever knew in my 
life : and I do not wonder at him. In ſhort, exert 
to the utmoſt all your means and powers to pleaſe; 
and remember, that he, who pleaſes the moſt, will 
riſe the Tooneſt, and the higheſt, Try but once the 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure and advantage of pleaſing, and I will anſwer, 
that you will never more neglect the means. 

I ſend you herewith two letters, the one to Mon- 
ſieur Munchauſen, the other to Monſieur Schwiegeldt, 
an old friend of mine, and a very ſenſible knowing 
man. They will both, I am ſure, be extremely civil 
to you, and carry you into the beſt company ; and 
then it is your bufineſs to pleaſe that company. I 
never was more anxious about any period of your 
life, than I am about this your Hanover expedition, 
it being of ſo much more conſequence to you than 
any other. If I hear from thence, that you are liked 
and loved there, for your air, your manners, and 
addreſs, as well as eſteemed for your knowledge, I 
mall be the happieſt man in the world; judge then 

what I muſt be, if it happens otherwiſe. Adieu 


— — — N — 


L ET T E R IXIV. 


London, July the 21th, O. S. 1762. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, _ » 


Y my calculation, this letter may probably 
B arrive at Hanover three or four days before 
you ; and as I am ſure of its arriving there ſafe, it 
ſhall contain the moſt material points that I have 
mentioned in my ſeveral letters to you fince you left 
Paris, as if you had received but few of them, which 
may very probably be the caſe. . 

As for your ſtay at Hanover, it muſt not in all 
events be leſs than a month; but, if things turn out 
to your ſati faction, it may be juſt as long as you 
pleaſe. From thence you may go wherever you 

like; for I have ſo good an opinion of your judg- 
| ment, 
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ment, that I think you will combine and weigh all 
circumſtances, and chuſe the propereſt places. Would 
you ſaunter at ſome of the ſmall courts, at Brunſ- 
wick, Caſſel, Sc. till the Carnival at Berlin? You 
are maſter. Would you- paſs a couple of months 
at Ratiſbon, which might not be ill employed? A la 
bonne heure. Would you go to Bruſſels, ſtay a 
month or. two there with Dayrolles, and from thence 
to Mr. Yorke, at the Hague? With all my heart. 
Or, laſtly, would you go to Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm ? Lei è anche Padrone : chuſe entirely for your- 
ſelf, without any farther inſtructions from me; only 
let me know your determination in time, that I may 
ſettle your credit, in cafe you go to places where at 
preſent you have none. Your object ſhould be to ſee 
the mores multorum hominum et urbes; begin and end 
it where you pleaſe. 

By what you have already ſeen of the German 
Courts, I am ſure you muſt have obſerved that they 
are much more nice and ſcrupulous, in points of 
ceremony, reſpect, and attention, than the greater 
Courts of France and England. You will therefore, 
I am perſuaded, attend to the minuteſt circumſtances 
of addreſs and behaviour, particularly during your 
ſtay at Hanover, which (I will repeat it, though I 
have ſaid it often to you already) is the moſt impor- 
tant preliminary period of your whole life. Nobod 
in the world is more exact in all points of £ 
breeding, than the King; and it is the part of every 
man's character that he informs himſelf of, firſt. 
The leaſt negligence, or the ſlighteſt inattention, re- 
ported to him, may do you infinite prejudice | z 0 
their contraries would, ſervice. | 

If Lord Albemarle (as I believe he did) truſted 
you with the ſecret affairs of his department, let the 
Duke of Newcaſtle know that he did fo; which will 
be an inducement to him to truſt you too, and poſſi- 
bly to employ you in affairs of conſequence, Tell 

him, 
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him, that, though you are young, you know the im- 
portance of ſecrecy in buſineſs, and can keep a ſecret; 
that I have always inculcated this doctrine into you, 
and have moreover. ſtrictly forbidden you ever to 
communicate, even to me, any matters of a ſecret 
nature, which you may happen to be truſted with in 
the courſe of bufineſs. {ap | 
Ass for buſineſs, I think I can truſt you to your- 
ſelf; but I wiſh I could fay as much for you with 
regard to thoſe exterior accompliſhments, which are 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſmooth and ſhorten the way 
to it. Half the bufineſs is done, when one has 
gained the heart and the affections of thoſe with 
whom one is to tranſact it. Air and addreſs muſt 
begin, manners and attention muſt finiſh that work. 
I will let you into one ſecret concerning myſelf; 
which is, that I owe much more of the ſucceſs which 
I have had in the world, to my manners, than to any 
ſuperior degree of merit or knowledge. I deſired 
to pleaſe, and I neglected none of the means. This, 
I can aſſure you, without any falſe modeſty, is the 
truth. You have more knowledge than I had at 
your age, but then I had much more attention, and 
good-breeding than you. Call it vanity, if you 
. pleaſe, and poſſibly it was ſo; but my great object 
was to make every man I met with like me, and every 
woman love me. I often ſucceeded; but why? 
By taking great pains; for otherwiſe I never ſhould; 
my figure by no means intitled me to it, and I had 
certainly an up-hill game: whereas your countenance 
would help you, if you made the moſt of it, and 
proſcribed for ever, the guilty, gloomy, and funereal 
part of it. Dreſs, addreſs, and air, would become 
your beſt countenance and make your little figure 
paſs very well. Oat 8 

If you have time to read, at Hanover, pray let 
the books you read be all relative to the hiſtory and 
conſtitution of that country; which 1 would have 
you know, as correctly as any Hanovenan in as 

| whole 
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whole Electorate. Inform yourſelf of the powers 
of the States, and of the nature and extent of the 


| ſeveral Judicatures; the particular articles of trade 
and commerce of Bremen, Harburg, and Stade; the 


details and value of the mines of the Hartz, Two 


or three ſhort books will give you the outlines of, all 
theſe things; ; and converſation, turned upon thoſe 
ſubjects, will do the reſt, and better than books 


can, 


Remember; of all things, to ſpeak nothing but 
German there; make it (to expreſs myſelf pedan- 
tically) your vernacular language ; ſeem to prefer 
it to any other; call it your favourite language, and 
ſtudy to ſpeak it with purity. and elegancy, if it has 
any. This will not only make you perfect in it, but 
will pleaſe, and make your court there better than 
any thing. A propos of languages; Did you im- 
prove your Italian while you were at Paris, or did 
you forget it? Had you a maſter there; and what 
Italian books did you read with him ? If you are 
maſter of Italian, I would have you afterwards, by 
the firſt convenient opportunity, learn Spaniſh, which 
you may very eaſily, and in a very little time do; 
you will then, in the courſe of your foreign bufineſs, 
never be obliged to employ, pay, or truſt, any Tranſ- 
lator, for any European language. 

As I love to provide eventually for every thing 
that can poſſibly happen, I will ſuppoſe the worſt that 
can befall you at Hanover. In that caſe, I would 


Have you go immediately to the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
.and beg his Grace's advice, or rather orders, what 


you ſhould do; adding, that his advice will always 
be orders to you. You will tell him, that, though 
you are exceedingly mortified, you are much leſs ſo, 


than you ſhould otherwiſe be, from the conſideration, 


that, being utterly unknown to his M—, his objecti- 


on could not be perſonal to you, and could only ariſe 


from circumſtances, which it was not in your power 
either to prevent or remedy: that if his Grace 
thought, 
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thought, that your continuing any longer there 
would be difagreeable, you intreated him to tell you 
ſo; and that, upon the whole, you referred yourſelf 


entirely to him, whoſe orders you ſhould moſt ſeru- 


pulouſly obey. . But this precaution, I dare ſay, is 
ex abundant, and will prove unneceflary ; however, 
it is always right to be prepared for all events, the 
worſt as well as the beſt; it prevents hurry and ſur- 
prize, two dangerous ſituations in buſineſs: for I 
know no one thing ſo uſeful, fo neceſſary in all buſi- 
neſs, as great coolneſs, ſteadineſs, and ſang froid; 
they give an incredible advantage, over whoever one 
has to do with. 

I have received your letter of the 15th, N. S. 
from. Maience, where I find that you have diverted 
yourſelf much better than I expected. I am very 
well acquainted with Comte Cobentzel's character, 
both of parts and buſineſs. He could have given 


you letters to Bonn, having formerly reſided there 


himſelf. You will not be fo agreeably ele#rified, 
where this letter will find you, as you were, both at 
Manheim and Maience; but I hope you may meet 
with a ſecond German Mrs. F id, who may 
make you forget the two former ones, and practice 
your German, Such tranſient paſſions will do you 
no harm; but, on the contrary, a great deal of 
good : they will refine your manners and quicken 
your attention; they give a young fellow du brillant, 
and bring him into faſhion ; which laſt is a great 
article at ſetting out in the world. 

I have wrote, above a month ago, to Lord Albe- 
marle, to thank him for all his kindneſſes to you; 


but pray have you done as much? Thoſe are the 


neceſſary attentions, which ſhould never be omitted, 
eſpecially in the beginning of lite, when a character 
is to be eſtabliſhed. 

That ready wit which you ſo partially allow me, 
and ſo juſtly Sir Charles Williams, may create many 


Vol. II. | 3 admirers; 
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admirers ; but, take my word for it, it makes few 


friends. It ſhines and dazzles like the noon-day 


ſun, but, like that too, is very apt to ſcorch ; and 
therefore is always feared. The milder, mornin 

and evening, light and heat of that planet, ſooth and 
calm our minds. Good ſenſe, complaiſance, gentle- 
neſs of manners, attentions, and graces, are the only 


things that truly engage, and durably keep the heart 


at long run. Never ſeek for wit; if it preſents itſelf, 
well and good; but, even in that caſe, let your judg- 


ment interpole * take care that it be not at the 


expence of any body. Pope ſays, very truly, 


There are whom heaven has bleſt with ſtore of wit, 
Yet want as much again to govern it. 


And i in another place, I doubt with too much truth, 


For wit and judgment ever are at ſtrife. 
Though meant each other's aid, like man and wife. 


The Germans are very ſeldom troubled with any 


extraordinary ebullitions or efferveſcences of wit, and 


it is not prudent to try it upon them; whoever 


does, offendet ſolido. 


Remember to write me very minute accounts of 


all your tranſactions at Hanover, for they excite both 
my 1mpatience and anxiety. Adieu. po 


L ET EE LXV. 
London, Augult the 4th, 0. 8. 1752: 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Am extremely concerned at the return of your 
old aſthmatic complaint, which your letter from 
_ Caſſel of the 28th July, N. S. informs me of. I 
believe it is chiefly owing to your own negligence; 
for, 


or, 9 — the aſon, of the year, and the 


i 


heat and agitation of travelling, I dare ſwear you 


have not taken one ſingle doſe of gentle, cooling 


phyſic, ſince that which I. made you, take, at Bath. 


I hope you. ;are,, now better, and in better hands, I 


mean in Dr. Hugo's at Hanover; he is certainly a 
very ſkilful, phy ſician, and therefore I defire that you 
will inform him moſt minutely of your own caſe, from 


your firſt attack in Carniola to this laſt at Marpurgh; 


and not only follow his preſcriptions exactly at pre- 


ſent, but take his directions, with regard to the regi- 


men that he would have you obſerve, to prevent the 


returns of this complaint; and, in caſe of any re- 


turns, the immediate applications, whether external 
or internal, that he would have you make uſe of. 
Conſider, it is very well worth your while to ſubmit 


at preſent. to any courſe of medicine or diet, to any 


reſtraint or confinement, for a time, in order to get 


rid, once for all, of ſo troubleſome and painful a diſ- 


temper: the returns of which would equally break in 


upon your buſineſs or your pleaſures. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this, which is plain ſenſe and reaſon, 1 
much fear; that, as ſoon as ever you are got out of 


your preſent diſtreſs, you will take no preventive care, 
by a proper courſe of medicines and regimen; but, 


like moſt people of your age, think it impoſlible, 
that you ever ſhould be ill again. However, if you 


will not be wiſe for your own ſake, I deſire you will 


be ſo for mine, and moſt ſcrupulouſly obſerve Dr. 


| Hupo's preſent and future directions. 


Hanover, where I take it for granted you are, is at 
preſent the ſeat and centre of foreign negotiations; 


there are Miniſters from almoſt every Court in 


Europe; and you have a fine opportunity- of diſ- 
playing. with modeſty, in converſation, your know- 
ledge of the matters now in agitation. The chief I 
take to be the Election of the King of the Romans, 
which, though I deſpair. of, heartily wiſh were 


brought about; for two reaſons. The firſt 1s, that I 
2 think 
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think it may prevent a war upon the death of the 
preſent Emperor, who, though young and healthy, 
may poſſibly die, as young and healthy people often 
do. The other, is the very reaſon that makes ſome 
powers oppoſe it, and others diſlike it, who do not 
Openly oppoſe it; I mean that it may tend to make 
the Imperial dignity hereditary in the Houſe of 
Auſtria, which I heartily wiſh, together with a very 
great increaſe of power in the Empire; till when, 
Germany will never be any thing near a match for 
France. Cardinal Richelieu ſhowed his ſuperior 
abilities in nothing more, than in thinking no pains 
nor expence too great to break the power of the 


Houſe of Auſtria in the Empire.” Ferdinand had 


cettainly made himſelf abſolute, and the Empire 
conſequently formidable to France, if that Cardinal 
had not piouſly adopted the Proteſtant cauſe, and 
put the Empire, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, in 
pretty much the ſame diſ-jointed ſituation in which 
France itſelf was before Lewis the XIth; when 
Princes of the blood, at the head of provinces, and 
Dukes of Brittany, Sc. always oppoſed, and often 
gave laws to the Crown. Nothing but making the 
Empire hereditary in the Houſe of Auſtria, can give 
it that ſtrength and efficiency, which I wiſh it had, 
for the ſake of the Balance of power, For while 
the Princes of the Empire are ſo independant of the 
Emperor, ſo divided among themſelves, and ſo open 
to the corruption of the beſt bidders; it is ridiculous 
to expect that Germany ever will, or can, act as a 
compact and well- united body againſt France. But 
as this notion of mine would as little pleaſe ſome of 
our friends, as many of our enemies, I would not ad- 
viſe you, though you ſhould be of the ſame opinion, 
to declare yourſelf too freely ſo. Could the Elector 
Palatine be ſatisfied, which I confeſs will be difficult, 
confidering the nature of his pretenſions, the tenaci- 
ouſneſs and haughtineſs of the Court of Vienna, 
and our inability to do, as we have too often done, 
„ | | their 
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their work for them; I ſay, if the Elector Palatine 
could be engaged to give his vote, 1 ſhould think it 
would be right to proceed to the election with a clear 
majority of five votes; and leave the King of 
Pruſſia, and the Elector of Cologne, to proteſt and 
remonſtrate as much as ever they pleaſe. The for- 
mer is too wiſe, and the latter too weak in every re- 
ſpect, to act in conſequence of thoſe proteſts. The 
diſtracted ſituation of France, with its eccleſiaſtical 
and parliamentary quarrels, not to mention the illneſs 


and poſſibly the death of the Dauphin, will make the 


King of Pruſſia, who is certainly no Frenchman in 


his heart, very cautious how he acts as one. The 


Elector of Saxony will be influenced by the King of 
Poland, who muſt be determined by Ruſſia, conſi- 
dering his views upon Poland, which, by the bye, I 


hope he will never obtain: — as to makin 


chat crown hereditary in his family. As for his ſon's 
having it by the precarious tenure of election, by 


which his father now holds it, à la bonne heure. But, 
ſhould Poland have a good government under here- 
ditary Kings, there would be a new devil raiſed in 
Europe, that I do not know who could lay. I am 
' ſure 1 would not raiſe him, though on my own fide 
for the preſent. 

1 do not know how I came to trouble my head fo 
much about politics, to-day, which has been ſo very 
free from them for ſome years ; I ſuppoſe it was, be- 
cauſe I knew that I was writing to the moſt conſum- 


mate politician of this, and his age. If I err, you 


will ſet me right; J © noviſti rectius iſtis, candidus 
imperti, c. 

I am exceſſively impatient for your next letter, 
which 1 expect by the firſt poſt from Hanover, to re- 
move my anxiety, as I hope it will, not only. with 
regard to your health, but likewiſe to other things; in 
the mean time, in the language of a pedant, but with 
the tenderneſs of a parent Jubeo te bene valere. 


Lady 
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Lady Cheſterfield makes you many compliments, ; 
and is much concerned at your indiſpoſition. 


„„. b F I EN LEVI: 


A Monſieur de Voltaire pour lors à Berlin. 


A Londres, 27 d' Aout, V. S. 1752. 
MON SIE UR, 


E m'intéreſſe infiniment à tout ce qui touche 
Monfieur Stanhope, qui aura Phonneur de vaus 
rendre cette lettre; c'eſt pourquoi je prens la libertẽ 
de vous le prẽſenter; je ne peux pas lui en donner 
une preuve plus convainquante, 1] a beaucoup Ju, 
il a beaucoup yo, s'il Va bien digere voila ce que je 
ne ſcais pas; il n'a que vingt ans. II a dgja &te a 
Berlin il y a quelques années, et c'eſt pourquoi il y 
retourne a preſent; car a cette heure on revient au- 
Nord par les memes raiſons, pour leſquelles on alloit 
il n'y a pas longtems au Sud. ary 
Permettez Monſieur que je vous remercie du 
plaifir et de l'inſtruction que m'a donne votre Hiſtoire 
du Siecle de Louis XIV. Je ne Pai lu encore que 
quatre fois, c'eſt que je voudrois l'oublier un peu 
avant la cinquieme, mais je vois que cela m'eſt im- 
poſſible; Pattendrai donc Paugmentation que vous 
nous en avez promis, mais je vous ſupplie de ne me 
la pas faire attendre longtems. Je croiois ſgavoir 
paſſablement l'Hiſtoire du Siécle de Louis XIV. 
moiennant les milliers d'Hiſtoires, de Memoites, 
d' Anecdotes, Sc. que jen avois Iii, mais vous 
m'avez bien montre que je m'ctois trompe, et que je 
n'en avois qu'une idee tres confuſe a bien des égards, 
et très fauſſe a bien d'autres. Que je vous ſeęais gre 
ſur tout, Monſieur, du jour dans lequel vous avez 
mis 
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mis les folies et les fureurs des ſectes. Vous em- 
ploiez contre ces fous ou ces impoſteurs les armes 
convenables; d'en emploier d'autres ce ſeroit les 
imiter: Geſt par le ridicule qu'il faut les attaquer, 
c'eſt par le mepris qu'il faut les punir. A propos de 
ces fous, je vous envole ci joint, une piece ſur leur 
ſujet par le feu Docteur Swift, laquelle, je crois ne 
vous deplaira pas. Elle n'a jamais été imprimee, 
vous en devinerez bien la raiſon, mais elle eſt au- 
thentique. en ai Poriginal ecrit de ſa propre main. 
Son Jupiter, au jour du jugement, les traite à peu 
pres comme vous les traitez, et comme ils le meri- | 
tent. a 
Au reſte, Monſieur, je vous dirai franchement, 
que je ſuis embaraſſe ſur votre ſujet, et que je ne 
peux pas me decider ſur ce que je ſouhaiterois de 
votre part. Quand je lis votre derniere hiſtoire, je 
voudrois que vous fufliez toujours hiſtorien; mais 
quand je lis votre Rome Sauvee (toute mal imprimee 
et defiguree qu'elle eſt) je vous voudrois toujours 
Poete. Javoue pourtant qu'il vous reſte encore une 
hiſtoire a ecrire digne de votre plume, et dont votre 
plume eſt ſeule digne. Vous nous avez donnè il y a 
longtems Phiſtoire du plus grand Furieux (je vous 
demande pardon ſi je ne peus pas dire du plus grand 
Heros) de l'Europe. Vous nous avez donné en 
dernier lieu, Phiſtoire du plus grand Roi; Connez 
nous, a preſent, Phiſtoire du plus grand et du plus 
honnete Homme de l'Europe, que je croirois degrader 
en appellant Roi, Vous Pavez toujours devant vos 
yeux, rien ne vous ſeroit plus facile; fa gloire n'exi- 
geant pas votre invention poetique, mais pouvant ſe 
repoſer en toute ſurete ſur votre verite hiſtorique. 
Il wa rien a demander à fon hiſtorien, que fon pre- 
mier devoir comme hiſtorien, qui eſt, Ne quid fal/; 
dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat, Adieu, Mon- 
ſſeur | je vois bien que je dois vous admirer de plus 
en p us tous Jes jours, mais auf je ſęais bien que 
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rien ne pourra jamais ajouter a Feſtime et a Pattache- 
ment avec leſquels j Je ſuis actuellement, 
Votre tres humble, et 
tres obẽiſſant ſerviteur, 
CHESTERFIELD. 


TRANSLATION. 


| London, Auguſt the 27th, QS 1752. 
SIR, 


S a moſt convincing proof how infinitely I 

am intereſted in every thing which concerns 

Mr. Stanhope, who will have the honour of preſent- 
ing you this letter, I take the liberty of introducing 
him to you. He has read a great dea], he hath ſeen 
a great deal ; whether or not he has made a proper 
uſe of that knowledge, is what I do not know: he is 


only twenty years of age. He was at Berlin ſome 


years ago, and therefore he returns thither; for at 
preſent people are attracted towards the north, by the 
ſame motives which but lately drew them to the 
ſouth. 

Permit me, Sir, to return you thanks for the plea- 
ſure and inſtruction I have received from your Hiſtory 
of Lewis the XIV. I have as yet read it but four 
times, becauſe I wiſh to forget it a little before I read 


it a fifth; but I find that impoſſible : I ſhall there- 


fore only wait till you give us the augmentation which 
vou promiſed : let me entreat you not to defer it 
long. 1 thought myſelf pretty converſant in the 
Hiſtory of the Reign of Lewis the XIV. by means 
of thoſe innumerable hiſtories, memoirs, anecdotes, 
Sc. which I had read relative to that period of time. 
You have convinced me that | was miſtaken, and had 
upon that ſubject very confuſed ideas in many reſpects, 
and very falſe ones in others. Above all, I cannot 

but 
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but acknowledge the obligation we have to you, Sir, 
for the light which you have thrown upon the follies 


and outrages of the different ſeQs ; the weapons 


you employ againſt thoſe madmen, or thoſe impoſtors, 
are the only ſuitable ones; to make uſe of any 
others would be imitating them : they muſt be at- 


tacked by ridicule, and puniſhed with contempt. A 1 


propos of thoſe fanatics; I ſend you here encloſed, 
a piece upon that ſubject, written by the late Dean 
Swift: I believe you will not diſlike it. You will 


eaſily gueſs why it never was printed : 1t 1s authen- 


tic, and I have the original in his own hand-writing. 
His Jupiter; at the day of judgment, treats them 
much as you do, and as they deſerve to be treated. 

Give me leave, Sir, to tell you freely, that I am 


embarraſſed upon your actount, as I cannot deter- 


mine what it is that I wiſh from you. When I read 
your laſt hiſtory, I am deſirous that you ſhould al- 
ways write hiftory; but when I read your Rome 
Sauvte (although ill printed and disfigured) yet I 
then wiſh you never to deviate from poetry: how- 
ever, I confeſs that there till remains one hiſtory 


worthy of your pen, and of which your pen alone is 
worthy. You have long ago given us the hiſtory of 


the greateſt and moſt outrageous Madman «I aſk 
your pardon if I cannot ſay the greateſt Hero) of 
Europe; you have given us latterly the hiſtory of 
the greateſt King; give us now the hiſtory of the 
greateſt and moſt virtuous Man in Europe; I ſhould 
think it degrading to call him King. To you this 
cannot be difficult, he is always before your eyes; 

your poetical invention is not neceſſary to his glory, 

as that may ſafely rely upon your hiſtorical candour. 

The firſt duty of an hiſtorian is the only one he need 
require from his, Ne quid falſi dicere audeat, ne quid 
deri non audeat. Adieu, Sir, I find that I muſt ad- 
mire you every day more and more; but ] alſo know 


that 
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| that nothing ever can'add to the eſteem and attach- 
ment with which J am actually, 
Your moſt mumble, and 
moſt obedient ſervant, 
| CHESTERFIELD, | 


L ESSE SIX 
London, September the 19th, 0. 8. 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


IN CE' you have been at Hanover, your corre- 
ſpondence has been both unfrequent and laconic. 
| You made indeed one great effort in folio on the 18th, 
with a poſtſcript of the 22d Auguſt, N. S. and ſince 
that, vous avez ratts in quarto. On the 21ſt Auguſt, 
N. S. you give me no informations of what I want 
chiefly to know ; which 1s what Dr. Hugo (whom I 
charged you to conſult) faid of your aſthmatic com- 
plaint, and At he preſcribed you to prevent the 
returns of it; and alſo what is the company that 
you keep W who has been kind and civil to you, 
and who not. 

You ſay that you go conſtantly to the parade; and 
you do very well, fo? though you are not of that 
trade, yet military matters make ſo great a part both 
of converſation and negotiation, that it is very pro- 
per not to be 1gnorant of them. 1 hope you mind 
more than the mere exerciſe of the troops you ſee 3 
and that you inform yourſelf at the ſame time of the 
more material details; ſuch as their pay, and the 
difference of 1t when in and out of quarters ; what 
is furniſhed them by the country when in quarters, 
and what is allowed them of ammunition bread, Tc. 
when in the field; the number of men and officers 
in the ſeyeral troops and companies, tegether with 

the 


1 


the non · commiſſioned officers, as caporals fre- caporali, 


anſpeſſades, ſerjeants, quartermaſters, Sc.; the. 
clothing, how frequent, how good, and how furniſn- 


ed; whether by the Ce as; here in England, 


from what we call the off-reckonings, that is, deduc- 


tions from the men's pay, or by Commiſſaries ap- 


pointed by the Government for that purpoſe, as in 
France and Holland. By theſe inquiries you will be 


able to talk military with military men, who, in every 


country in Europe, except England, make at leaſt 


half of all the beſt companies. Your attending the 
parades has alſo another good effect, which is, that 
it brings you of courſe acquainted with the officers, 
who, when of a certain rank and ſervice, are generally 
very polite, well-bred people, et du bon ton. They 
have commonly ſeen a great deal of the world, and 
of courts; and nothing elſe can form a gentleman, 
let people ſay what they will of ſenſe and learning: 

with both which, a man may contrive to be a very 
diſagreeable companion. I dare ſay, there are very 
few Captains of foot, who are not much better com- 
pany than ever Deſcartes or Sir Iſaac Newton were. 
I honour and reſpect ſuch ſuperior geniuſes; but I 
defire to converſe with people of this world, who 
bring into company their ſhare, at leaſt, of chearful- 
neſs, good-breeding, and knowledge of mankind. 
In common life, one much oftener wants ſmall money, 


and filver, than gold: give me a man who has ready 
caſh about him tor preſent expences; fſix-pences, 


ſhillings, half-crowns, and crowns, which citculate 


eaſily : but a man who has only an ingot of gold 


about him, is much above common purpoſes, and his 
riches are not handy nor eonvenient. Have as much 
gold as you pleaſe in one pocket, but take care always 
to keep change in the other; for you will much 
oftener have occaſion for a ſhilling than for a guinea. 
In this the French muſt be allowed to excel all 


people 
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people in the world: they have un certain entregent, un 


 enjouement, une aimable legerete dans la converſation, une 


Politeſſe aiſee et naturelle, qui paroit ne leur rien couter, 
which give Society all its charms. I am ſorry to add, | 
but it is too true, that the Engliſh and the Dutch 
are the fartheſt from this, of all the people in the 
world; I do, by no means, except even the Swiſs. 

Though you did not think proper to inform me, 
I know from other hands, that you were to go to the 
Göhr with a Comte Schullemburg, for eight or ten 
days only, to ſee the reviews: I know alſo, that you 
had a bliſter upon your arm, which did you a great 
deal of good: I know too, you have contracted a 
great friendſhip with Lord Eſſex; and that you two 
were inſeparable at Hanover. All theſe things I 
would rather have known from you, than trom 
others; and they are the ſort of things that I am 
the moſt deſirous of knowing, as they are more im- 
mediately relative to yourſelf. 

I am very ſorry for the Dutcheſs of Newcaſtle's 
illneſs, full as much upon your as upon her account, 
as it has hindered you from being ſo much known to 
the Duke as I could have wiſhed : uſe and habit going 
a great way with him, as, indeed, they do with moſt 
people. I have known many people patronized, 


puſhed up, and preferred, by thoſe who could have 


given no other reaſon for it, than that they were uſed. 


to them. We muſt never ſeek for motives by deep 


_ reaſoning, but we muſt find them out by careful ob- 


ſervation and attention : no matter what they ſhould 
be; but the point is, what they are. Trace them 
up, ſtep by ſtep, from the character of the perſon. 
have known de par le monde, as Brantome ſays, great 
effects from cauſes too little ever to have been ſuſ- 


pected. Some things muſt be known, and can never 


be gueſſed. 

God knows where this letter will find you, or fol- 
10 you z not at Hanover, I ſuppoſe ; but wherever 
it 
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it does, may it find you in health and Rog 
Aden. ä a 


L E T T E R LAVII. 
London, September the 22th, O. S. 1 752. 
binds DEAR FRIEND, 


HE day after the date of my laſt, I received 
your letter of the 8th. I approve extremely 
of your intended progreſs, and am very glad that you 
go to the Gohr with Comte Schullemburg. I would 
have you ſee every thing with your own eyes, and 
hear every thing with your own ears; for I know, 
by very long experience, that it is very unſafe to truſt 
to other people's. Vanity and intereſt cauſe many 
miſrepreſentations, and folly cauſes many more, Few 
people have parts enough to relate, exactly and judi- 
ciouſly; and thoſe who have, for ſome reaſon or 
other, never fail to ſink, or to add ſome circumſtances. 
The reception which you have met with at Hano- 
ver, I look upon as an omen of your being well receiv- 
ed every where elſe: for, to tell you the truth, it was 
the place that I diſtruſted the moſt in that particular. 
But there is a certain conduct, there are certaines ma- 
neres that will, and muſt get the better of all difficul- 
ties of that kind; it is to acquire them, that you ſtill 
continue a broad, and go from Court to Court: they 
are perſonal, local, and temporal; they are modes 
which vary, and owe their exiſtence to accidents, 
whim, and humour; all the ſenſe and reaſon in the 
world would never point them out ; nothing but ex- 
perience, obſervation, and what is called knowledge 
of the world, can poſſibly teach them. For exam- 


ple, 
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ple, it is reſpectful to bow to the King of England, it 
is diſreſpectful to bow to the King of France; it is 
the rule to courteſy to the Emperor z and the pro- 
ſtration of the whole body is required by Eaſtern 
Monarchs. Theſe are eſtabliſhed ceremonies,” and 
muſt be complied with; but why they were eſta- 
bliſhed, I defy ſenſe and.reaſon to tell us. It is the 
ſame among all ranks, where certain cuſtoms are re- 
ceived, and muſt neceſſarily be complied with, though 
by no means the reſult of ſenſe and reaſon. As for 
inſtance, the very abſurd, though almoſt univerſal 
. cuſtom of drinking people s healths. Can there be 
any thing in the world leſs relative to any other 
man's health, than my drinking a glaſs of wine ? 
Common ſenſe, certainly, never pointed it out; but 
yet common ſenſe tells me I muſt conform to it. 
Good ſenſe, bids one be civil, and endeavour to 
pleaſe; though nothing but experience and obſer- 
vation can teach one the means, properly adapted 
to time, place, and perſons. This knowledge is the 
true object of a gentleman's travelling, if he travels 
as he ought to do. By frequenting good company 
in every country, he himſelf becomes of every coun- 
try; he is no longer -an-Engliſhman, a Frenchman, 
or an Italian; but he is an European: he adopts, 
reſpectively, the beſt manners of every country; 
and 1s a Frenchman at Paris, an Italian at Rome, an 
Englithman at London, 

This advantage, I muſt confels, very ſeldom ac- 
crues to my countrymen from their travelling; as 
they have neither the defire nor the means of get- 
ting into good company abroad: for, in the firſt 
place, they are confoundedly baſhful ; and, in the 
next place, they either ſpeak no foreign language at 
all, or, if they do, it is barbaroufly. You poſſeſs all the 
advantages that they want; you know the languages 
1 perfection, and have conſtantly kept the beſt com- 
pany in the places where you have been; ſo that 


vou ought to be an European. Your canvas is 
n= ſolid 
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ſolid and ſtrong, your outlines are good; but re- 
member, that you ſtill want the beautiful colourin 
of Titian, and the delicate graceful touches of 
Guido. Now is your time to get them. There is, 
in all good company, a faſhionable air, countenance, 
manner, and phraſeology, which can only be acquired 
by being in good company, and very attentive to all 
that paſſes there. When you dine or ſup at any 
| well-bred man's houſe, obſerve carefully how he does 
the honours of his table to the different gueſts. At- 
tend to the compliments of congratulation, or con- 
dolence, that you hear a well-bred man make to his 
ſuperiors, to his equals, and to his inferiors ; watch 
even his countenance and his tone of voice, for they 
all conſpire in the main point of pleaſing. | There is 
a certain diſtinguiſhing diction of a man of faſhion : 
he will not content | himſelf with ſaying, like John 
Trott, to a new-married man, Sir, I wiſh you much 
joy; or to a man who has loſt his ſon, Sir, I am ſorry 
for your loſs ; and both with a countenance equal] 
unmoved : but he will ſay in effect the ſame thing, 
in a more elegant and leſs trivial manner, and with a 
countenance adapted to the occaſion. He will ad- 
vance with warmth, vivacity, and a chearful counte- 
nance, to the new-married man, and embracing him, 
perhaps ſay to him, „If you do juſtice to my at- 
« tachment to you, you will judge of the joy that J 
e feel upon this occaſion, better than I can expreſs 
« it,” Sc.; to the other, in afflition, he will ad- 
vance ſlowly, with a grave compoſure of counte- 
nance, in a more deliberate manner, and with a lower 
voice, perhaps ſay, © I hope you do me the juſtice 
ce to be convinced, that I feel whatever you feel, and 
„ ſhall ever be affected where you are concerned.” 

Your abord, I muſt tell you, was too cold and. 
uniform; I hope it is now mended. It ſhould be 
reſpectfully open and chearful with your ſupertors, 
warm and animated with your equals, hearty and 
free with your inferiors. There is a faſhionable kind 


of 
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of ſmall talk, which you ſhould get; which, trifling 


as it is, is of uſe in mixed companies, and at table, 
eſpecially in your foreign department ; where it keeps 
off certain ſerious ſubjects, that might create diſ- 
putes, or at leaſt coldneſs for a time. Upon ſuch 
occaſions it is not amiſs to know how to parler cuiſine, 
and to be able to diſſert upon the growth and flavour 
of wines. Theſe, it is true, are very little things; 
but they are little things that occur very often, and 
therefore ſhould be ſaid avec gentilleſſe, et grace. I 
am ſure they muſt fall often 1 in your way, pray take 
care to catch them. There is a certain language of 
converſation, a faſhionable diction, which every gen- 
tleman ought to be perfectly maſter of, in whatever 
language he ſpeaks. The French attend to it care- 
fully, and with great reaſon; and their language, 
which is a language of phraſes, helps them out ex- 
ceedingly. That delicacy of dition is characteriſ- 
tical of a man of faſhion and good company. 

I could write folios upon this ſubject, and not ex- 
hauſt it; but I think, and hope, that to you I need 
not. You have heared and ſeen enough, to be con- 
vinced of the truth and importance of what I have 
. been fo long inculcating into you upon theſe points. 
How happy am I, and how happy are you, my dear 
child, that theſe Titian tints, and Guido graces, are 
all that you want to complete my hopes, and your 
own character! But then, on the other hand, what a 
drawback would it be to that happineſs, if you ſhould 
never acquire them? I remember, when I was of 
your age, though I had not had near ſo good an 
education as you have, or ſeen a quarter ſo much of 
the world, I obſerved thoſe maſterly touches, and ir- 
reſiſtible graces in others, and ſaw the neceſſity of 
acquiring them myſelf; but then an awkward au- 
vaiſe Ponte, of which I had brought a great deal with 
me from Cambridge, made me aſhamed to attempt 
it, eſpecially if any of my countrymen and particular 
acquaintance were by. This was extremely abſurd 

in 
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in me; for without attempting I could never ſue- 

ceed. But at laſt, inſenſibly, by frequenting a 
great deal of good company, and imitating thoſe 
whom I ſaw that every body liked, I formed myſelf 
tant bien que nal. For God's ſake, let this laft' fine 
varniſh, ſo neceſſary to give luſtre to the whole piece, 
be the ſole and ſingle object now of your utmoſt at- 
tention; Berlin may contribute a great deal to it; 
if you pleaſe, there are all the r that com- 
poſe it. 

A propos of Berlin; while you are there, take 
care to ſeem ignorant of all political matters between 
the two Courts; ſuch as the affairs of Oſtfriſe, and 
Saxe Lawemburg, &c. and enter into no converſa- 
tions upon thoſe points ; but, however, be as well 
at Court as you poſſibly can; live at it, and make 
one of it. Should General Keith offer you. civilities, 
do not decline them; but return them however with- . 
out being enfant de la maiſon chez lui: ſay des choſes 
flaiteuſes of the Royal Family, and eſpecially of his 
Pruſſian Majeſty, to thoſe who are the moſt like to 
repeat them. In ſhort, make yourſelf well there, 
- without making yourſelf ill mewhere elſe. Make 
compliments from me to RY and converſe 
with him 1n Italian. 

I go next week to the Bath, for a deafneſs, which 
I have been plagued with theſe four or five months; 
and which, I am aſſured, that pumping my head will 
remove. This deafneſs, | own, has tried my pati- 
ence; as it has cut me off from ſociety, at an age 
when I had no pleaſures but thoſe left. In the mean 
time, I have, by reading and writing, made my eyes 
ſupply the defe& of my ears. Madam H Ig 
ſuppoſe, entertained both yours alike; however, I 
am very glad that you were well with her; for · ſne is 
a a good Proneuſe, and puffs are very uſeful to a young 
fellow, at his entrance into the world. 

If you ſhould meet with Lord Pembroke again, 
any where, make him many compliments from me; 
Vor. II. 0 and 
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and tell him, that I ſhould have written to him, but 
that I knew how troubleſome an old Correſpondent 
muſt be to a young one. He is much commended i in 


the accounts from Hanover. 


You will tay at Berlin juſt as long. as you like it, 
and no longer ; and from thence you are abſolutely 


maſter of your own motions, either to the Hague, or 


to Bruſſels; but I think that you had better go to 


the Hague firſt, becauſe that from thence Bruſſels 
will be in your way to Calais, which is a much better 


paſſage to England than from Helvoetſluys. The 
two Courts of the Hague and Bruſſels are worth 
your ſeeing; and you will ſee them both to advan- 
tage, by means of Colonel Yorke and Dayrolles. 
Adieu. Here is enough for this time. 


LE M » RE R LITE 


London, September the 26th, 17 52. 
MY DEAK FRIEND, 


S you cluefly employ, or rather wholly engroſs 
my thoughts, I ſee every day, with increaſing 


= pleature, the fair proſpect which you have before you. 


had two views in your education; they draw nearer 
and nearer, and 1 have now very little reaſon to 
diſtruſt your anſwering them fully, Thoſe two were, 
Parliamentary and Foreign affairs. In conſequence 
of thoſe views, I took eare firſt to give you a ſuffi- 
cient ſtock of ſound learning, and next, an early 
knowledge of the world, Without making a figure 
in Parliament, no man can make any in this country; 
and eloquence alone enables a man to make a figure 
in Parliament, unleſs it be a very mean and con- 
temptible one, which thoſe make there who filently 
Vote, and who do pedibus re in ſententiam. Foreign 


affairs, 
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affairs, when ſkilfully managed, and ſupported by a 


parliamentary reputation, lead to whatever is moſt 
conſiderable in this country. You have the languages 
neceſſary for that purpoſe, with a ſufficient fund of 
hiſtorical and treaty knowledge; that is to ſay, you 
have the Matter ready, and only want the Manner. 
Your objects being thus fixed, I recommend to you 
to have them conſtantly in your thoughts, and to 
direct your reading, your actions, and your words, to 
thoſe views. Moſt people think only ex re nata, and 
few ex profeſſo: I would have you do both, but be- 
gin with the latter. I explain myſelf : Lay down 
certain principles, and reaſon and act conſequentially 
from them. As for example; ſay to yourſelf, J 
will make a figure in Parliament, and in order to do 
that, I muſt not only ſpeak, but ſpeak very well. 
Speaking mere common ſenſe will by no means do; 
and I muſt ſpeak not only correctly but elegantly 
and not only elegantly but eloquently. . In order to 
this, I will firſt take pains to get an habitual, but 
unaffected, purity, correctneſs, and elegancy of ſtyle 
in my common converſation; [I will ſeek for the beſt 
words, and take care to reject improper, inexpreſſive, 
and vulgar ones. I vill read the greateſt maſters of 
oratory, both ancient and modern, and I will read 
them ſingly in that view, I will ſtudy Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, not to diſcover an old Athenian or 
Roman cuſtom, nor to puzzle myſelf with the value 
of talents, mines, drachms, and ſeſterces, like the 
learned blockheads in ; but to obſerve their 
choice of words, their harmony of diction, their 
method, their diſtribution, their exordia, to engage 
the favour and attention of their audience; - and 
their perorations, to enforce what they have ſaid, and 
to leave a ſtrong impreſſion upon the paſſions. Nor 
will I be pedant enough to neglect the moderns; for 
I will likewiſe ſtudy Atterbury, Dryden, Pope, and 
RL RE ; nay, I will read every thing that I do 
U 2 read, 
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read, in that intention, and never ceaſe improving and 
refining my ſtyle upon the beſt models, till at Taft 1 
become a model of eloquence myſelf, which it is in 
every man's power, by care, to be. If you ſet out 
upon. this principle, and keep it conftantly in your 
mind, every company you go into, and every book 
you read, will contribute to your improvement, either 
by ſhowing you what to imitate, or what to avoid. 
Are you ty give an account of any thing to a mixed 
company ? or are you to endeavour to perſuade either 
man or woman ? This principle, fixed in your mind, 
will make you carefully attend to the choice of your 
words, and to the clearneſs and harmony ; of your 
diction. 
So much for your parliamentary object; now to 
the foreign one, | 
Lay down firſt thoſe principles which are abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to form a ſkilful and ſucceſsful negotiati- 
on, and form yourſelf accordingly, What are they? 
Firſt, the clear hiſtorical knowledge of paſt tranſ- 
actions of that kind. That you have pretty well al- 
ready, and will have daily more and more; for, in 
conſequence of that principle, you will read hiſtory, 
memoirs, anecdotes, &c. in that view chiefly, The 
other neceſſary talents for negotiation are, the great 
art of plealing, and engaging the affection and con- 
fidence, not only of thoſe with whom you are to co- 
operate, but even of thoſe whom you are to oppoſe: 
to conceal your own thoughts and views, and to diſ- 
cover other people's: to engage other people's con- 
fidence, by a ſeeming chearful frankneſs and openneſs, 
without going a ſtep too far: to get the perſonal 
avour of the King, Prince, Miniſters, or Miſtreſs, 
of the Court to which you are ſent : to gain the ab- 
ſolute command over your temper and your coun- 
tenance, that no heat may provoke you to ſay, nor no 
change of countenance to betray, what ſhould be a 
ſecret. To familiarize and domeſticate yourſelf in 
the 


the houſes of the moſt conſiderable people of the 
place, ſo as to be received there rather as a friend to 
the family, than as a foreigner. Having theſe prin- 
ciples conitantly in your thoughts, every thing you 
do and every thing you ſay, will ſome way or other 
tend to your main view: and common converſation 
will gradually fit you for it. You will get an habit of 
checking any riſing heat; you will be upon your 
guard againſt any indiſcreet expreſſion ; you will by 
degrees get the command of your countenance, fo 
as not to change it upon any the moſt ſudden acci- 
dent : and you will, above all things, labour to ac- 
quire the great art of pleaſing, without which nothing 
is to be done. Company is, in truth, a conſtant ſtate 
of negotiation; and, if you attend to it in that 
view, will qualify you for any. By the ſame means 
that you make a friend, guard againſt an enemy, or 
gain a miſtreſs; you will make an — 
treaty, baffle thoſe who counteract you, and gain the 
Court you are ſent to. Make this uſe of all the 
company you keep, and your very pleaſures will 
make you a ſucceſsful Negotiator. Pleaſe all who 
are worth pleaſing; offend none, Keep your own 
ſecret, and get out other people's. Keep your own 
temper, and artfully warm other people's. Coun- 
terwork your rivals with diligence and dexterity, but 
at the ſame time with the utmoſt perſonal civility to 
them: and be firm without heat. Meſſieurs d' 
Avaux and Servien did no morè than this. I muſt | 
make one obſervation, in confirmation of this aſſer- 
tion; which is, that the moſt eminent Negotiators 
have always been the politeſt and beſt-bred men in 
company; even what the women call the preteſt 
men, For God's fake, never loſe view of theſe two 
your capital objects; bend every thing to them, try 
every thing by their rules, and calculate every thing 
for their purpoſes. What is peculiar to theſe two ob- 
jects, is, that they require nothing, but what one's 
own 
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own vanity, intereſt, and pleaſure, would make one 
do independently of them. If a man were never to be 
in buſineſs, and always to lead a private life, would he 
not defire to pleaſe and to perſuade? So that, in your 
two deſtinations, your fortune and figure luckily con- 
ſpire with your vanity and your pleaſures. Nay * 
more; a foreign miniſter, I will maintain it, can 
never be a good man of buſineſs, if he is not an 
agreeable man of pleaſure too. Half his buſineſs is 
done by the help of his pleaſures; his views are 
carried on, and perhaps beſt, and moſt unſuſpectedly, 
at balls, ſuppers, aſſemblies, and parties of pleaſure , 
by intrigues with women, and connections inſenſibly 
formed with men, at thoſe unguarded hours of 
amuſement. | 

Theſe objects now draw very near you, and you 
have no time to loſe in preparing yourſelf to meet. 
them. You will be in parliament almoſt as ſoon as 
your age will allow, and I believe you will have a 
foreign department ſtill ſooner, and that will be 
earlier than ever any other body had one. If you 
ſet out well at one-and-twenty, what may. you not 


reaſonably hope to be at one-and- forty ? All that, I 
could wiſh you! Adieu. | 


I. („ 


London, September the 29th, 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
HERE is nothing ſo neceſſary, but, at the 


. ſame time, there 18 nothing more difficult (I 
know it by experience) for you young fellows, than 
to know how to behave yourſelves prudently towards 
thole whom you do not like. Your paſſions are 
warm, and your heads are light; you hate all thoſe 
ho oppoſe your views, either of ambition or love; 

3 and 
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and a rival, in either, is' almoſt a ſynonimous term 
for an enemy. Whenever you meet ſuch a man, 
you are awkwardly cold to him, at beſt ; but often 
rude, and always defirous to give him ſome indirect 
ſlap. This is unreaſonable; for one man hath as 
good a right to purſue an employment, or a miſtreſs, 
as another; but it is, into the bargain, extremely 
imprudent; becauſe you commonly defeat your own 
purpoſe by it, and while you are contending with 
each other, a third often prevails. 1 grant you, that 
the ſituation is irkſome; a man cannot help thinking 
as he thinks, nor feeling what he feels; and it is a 
very tender and ſore point to be thwarted and coun- 
terworked in one's purſuits at Court, or with a miſ- 
4 treſs : but prudence and abilities muſt check the 
effects, though they cannot remove the cauſe, Both 
the pretenders make themſelves diſagreeable to their 
miſtreſs, when they ſpoil the company by their pout- 
ing, or their ſparring ; _ whereas, if one of them has 
command enough over himſelf (whatever he may 
feel inwardly) to be chearful, gay, and eaſily and 
unaffectedly eil to the other, as if there were no 
manner of competition between them, the Lady will 
certainly like him the beſt, and his rival will be ten 
times more humbled and diſcouraged; for he will 
look upon ſuch a behaviour as a proof of the triumph 
and ſecurity of his rival; he will grow outrageous 
with the Lady, and the warmth of his reproaches 
will probably bring on a quarrel between them. It 
is the ſame in buſineſs; where he who can command 
his temper and his countenance the beſt, will always 
have an infinite advantage over the other. This is 
what the French call un procede honntte et galant, to 
picque yourſelf upon ſhowing particular civilities to a 
man, to whom leſſer minds would, in the ſame caſe, 
ſhow diflike, or perhaps rudeneſs. I will give you 
an inſtance of this, in my .own caſe; and pray re- 
member it, whenever you come to be, as I hope you 
will, in a like ſituation, | 
2 by When 
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When I went to the Hague, in 1744, it was to 
engage the Dutch to come roundly into the war, and 
to ſtipulate their quotas of troops, c.; your: ac- 
quaintance, the Abbe de Ia Ville, was there on the 
part .of France, to endeavour to hinder them from 
coming into the war at all. I was informed, and 
very forry to hear it, that he had abilities, temper, 
and induſtry. We could not viſit, our two maſters 
being at war; but the firſt time I met him at a third 
place, I got ſomebody to preſent me to him; and { 
told him, that though we were to be national ene- 
mies, I flattered myſelf we might be, however, per- 
ſonal friends: with a good deal more of the ſame 
kind; which he returned in full as polite a manner. 
Two days afterwards I went, early in the morning, 
to ſolicit the Deputies of Amſterdam, where I found 
PAbbe de la Ville, who had been beforehand with, 
me; upon which I addrefſed myſelf to the Depu- 


ties, and ſaid, ſmilingly, * Fe ſuis bien fachs Mzſſieurs 


ae lrouver mon Eunemi avec Vuus, je le connois deia aſſes 
pour le craindre, la partie weſt pas egale, mais je me ſie 
vos propres interets contre les talens de mon Ennemi, 
ct au nc ins ft je Wai pas eu le premier mot Paurai le der- 
ner aujoura' hui. They ſmiled; the Abbe was 
pleaſed with the compliment, and the manner of it, 
ſtayed about a quarter of an. hour, and then left 
me to my Depaties, with whom I continued upon 
the ſame tone, though in a very ſerious manner, and 
told them that I was only come to ſtate their own 
true intereſts to them, plainly and ſimply, without any 
of thoſe arts, which it was very neceflary for my 


friend 


I am very ſorry, Gentlemen, to find my enemy 
with you; my knowledge of his capacity is already 
ſufficient to make me fear him: we are not upon 
equal terms; but I truſt to your own intereſt, againſt 


his talents. If I have not this day had the firſt word, 
I ſhall at leaſt have the laſt. 
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friend to make uſe of to deceive them. I carried 


my point, and continued my procede with the Abbe; 
and by this eaſy and polite commerce with him, at 


third places, I often found means to fiſh out, from 


him, whereabouts he was. 
Remember, there are but two procides in the world 


for a gentleman and a man of parts: either ex- 


treme politeneſs, or knocking down. If a man, no- 
toriouſly and deſignedly inſults and affronts you, 
knock him down; but if he only injures you, your 
beſt revenge is to be extremely civil to him in your 
-- outward behaviour, though at the fame time you 
counterwork him, and return him the compliment, 
perhaps with intereſt. This is not perfidy nor diſſi- 
mulation; it would be ſo, if you were, at the ſame 
time, to make profeſſions of efteem and friendſhip to 
this man; which I by no means recommend, but, 
on the contrary, abhor. But all a&s of civility are, 
by common conſent, underſtood to be no more, than 
a conformity to cuſtom, for the quiet and conveni- 
ency of ſociety, the agremens of which are not to be 
Ciſturbed by private diſlikes and jealouſies. Only 
women and little minds pout and 05 ar for the enter- 
tainment of the company, that — laughs at, and 
never pities them. For my own part, though 1 
would by no means give up any point to a competi- 
tor, yet I would pique myſelf upon ſhowing him 
rather more civility than to another man. In the 
firſt place, this procede infallibly makes all les ri urs 
of your fide, which is a conſiderable party; and in 
the next place, it certainly pleaſes the object of the 
competition, be it either man or woman ; who never 
fail to ſay, upon ſuch an occaſion, that they muſt own 

you have . yourſelf very handſomely in the whole 
— The world judges from the appearances of 
things, and not from the reality, which few are able, 
and ſtill fewer are inclined to fathom ; and a man, 
who will take care always to be in the right in thoſe 
things, may afford' to be ſometimes a little in the 


wrong 
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wrong in more eſſential ones: there is a willingneſs, 
a defire to excuſe him. With nine people in ten; 
good-breeding paſſes for good-nature, and they take 
attentions for good offices. At courts there will be 
always coldnefles, diſlikes, jealouſies, a and hatred; the 
harveſt being but ſmall, in proportion to the number 
of labourers; but then, as they ariſe often, they die 
ſoon, unleſs they are perpetuated by the manner in 
which they have been carried on, more than by the 
matter which occaſioned them. The turns and viciſ- 
ſitudes of courts frequently make friends of enemies, 
and enemies of friends; you muſt labour, therefore, 
to acquire that great and uncommon talent, of hat- 
ing with good- breeding, and loving with prudence; 
to make no quarrel irreconcileable, by ſilly and un- 
neceſſary indications of anger; and no friendſhip 
dangerous, in caſe it breaks, by a wanton, indiſcreet, 
and unreſerved confidence, 

Few (eſpecially young) people know how to love, 
or how to hate; their love is an unbounded weak- 
neſs, fatal to the perſon they love; their hate is a 
hot, raſh, and imprudent violence, always fatal to 
themſelves. Nineteen fathers in twenty, and every 
mother, who had loved vou half as well as I do, 
would have ruined you ; whereas I always made you 
feel the weight of my authority, that you might one 
day know the force of my love. New, I both hope 
and believe, my advice will have the ſame weight with 
you from choice, that my authority had from neceſ- 
ſity. My advice is juſt eight-and-thirty years older 
than your own, and conſequeatly, I believe you think, 
rather better. As for your tender and pleaſurable 
paſſions, manage them yourſelf; but let me have 
the direction of all the others. Your ambition, your 
figure, and your fortune, will, for ſome time at 


leaſt, be rather ſafer in my keeping than in your own. 
Adieu. 


. 
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L. E LXXI 


Bath, October the EIN 1752. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


CONSIDER you now as at the Court of 

Auguſtus, where, if ever the deſire of pleaſing 
animated you, it muſt make you exert all the means 
of doing it. You will ſee there, full as well, I dare 
ſay, as Horace did at Rome, how ſtates are defended 
by arms, adorned by manners, and improved by 
laws. Nay, you have an Horace there, as well as 
an Auguſtus ; 1 need not name Voltaire qui nil mo- 
litur inepte, as Horace himſelf ſaid of another poet. 
I have lately read over all his works, that are publiſh- 
ed, though I had read them more than once before. 
I was induced to this by his Szecle de Louis XIV. 
which I have yet read but four times. In reading 
over all his works, with more attention I ſuppoſe than 
before, my former admiration of him is, I own, 
turned into aſtoniſhment. There is no one kind of 
writing in which he has not excelled. You are fo 
ſevere a Claſſic, that I queſtion whether you will allow 
me to call his Henriade an Epic poem, for want of 
the proper number of Gods, Devils, Witches, and 
other abſurdities, requiſite for the machinery: which 
machinery is (it ſeems) neceſſary to conſtitute x5 
Epopee. But whether you do or not, I will declar 
(though poſſibly to my own ſhame) that I never . 
any Epic poem with near ſo much pleaſure. I am 
grown old, and have poſſibly loſt a great deal of that 
fire, which formerly made me love fire in others at 
any rate, and however attended with ſmoke: but 
now I muſt have all ſenſe, and cannot, for the ſake 
of five righteous lines, forgive a thouſand abſurd 


Ones. 


In 
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In this diſpofition of mind, judge whether I can 
read all Homer through tou! ae ſuite. I admire his 
beauties z but, to tell you the truth, when he ſlum- 
bers | ſleep. Virgil, I confeſs, is all ſenſe, and there- 
fore I like him better than his model; but he is 


often languid, eſpecially in his five or fix laſt books, 


during which I am obliged to take a good deal of 


ſnuff. Beſides, I profeſs myſelf an ally of Turnus's, 


againft the pious Æneas, who, like many. ſoi diſant 


pious people, does the moſt flagrant injuſtice and vio- 


lence, in order to execute what they impudently call 
the will of Heaven. But what will you ſay, when 
I tell you truly, that I cannot poſſibly read our coun- 


tryman Milton through. I acknowledge him to 


have ſome moſt ſublime paſſages, ſome prodigious 
flaſhes of light; but then you muſt acknowledge, that 
light is often followed by darkneſs viſible, to uſe his 
own expreſſion. Beſides, not having the honour to 
be acquainted with any of the parties in his Poem, 
except the Man and the Woman, the characters and 
ſpeeches of a dozen or two of Angels, and of as 
many Devils, are as much above my reach as my en- 
tertainment. Keep this ſecret for me; for if it 


ſhould be known, 1 ſhould be abuſed by every taſte- 


leſs Pedant, and every ſolid Divine in England. 


Whatever I have faid to the diſadvantage of theſe 
three Poems, holds much ftronger againſt Taſſo's 
Gieruſalemme : it is true he has very fine and glar- 
ing rays of poetry; but then they are only meteors, 
they dazzle, then diſappear, and are ſucceeded by 
falſe thoughts, poor concetti, and abſurd impoſſibili- 
ties; witneſs the Fiſh and the Parrot, extravagancies 
unworthy of an Heroic Poem, and would much bet- 
ter have become Arioſto, who profeſſes le coglionerie. 
J have never read the Luſiade of Camoens, ex- 
cept in a proſe tranſlation, conſequently I have never 
read it at all, ſo ſhall fay nothing of it; but the 
Heariade is all ſenſe from the beginning to the end, 
often adorned W the juſteſt and livelĩeſt reflections, 
the 
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the moſt beautiful deſcriptions, the nobleſt images, 
and the ſublimeſt ſentiments ; not to mention the 


harmony of the verſe, in which Voltaire undoubtedly - 


exceeds all the French poets: ſhould you inſiſt upon 
an exception in favour of Racine, I muſt inſiſt, on 
my part, that he at leaſt equals him. What Hero 
ever intereſted more than Henry the fourth, who, ac- 
cording to the rules of Epic poetry, carries on one 


great and long action, and ſucceeds in it at laſt? ' 


What deſcription ever excited more horror than 
thoſe, firſt of the Maſſacre, and then of the Famine, 
at Paris? Was love ever painted with more truth and 
morbidezza than in the ninth book? Not better, in 
my mind, even in the fourth of Virgil. Upon the 
whole, with all your claſſical rigour, if you will but 
ſuppoſe St. Louis a God, a Devil, or a Witch, and 


that he appears in perſon, and not in a dream, the 


Henriade will be an Epic poem, according to the 
ſtricteſt ſtatute laws of the Epopee z but in my court 
of equity it is one as it is. 

I could expatiate as much upon all his different 
works, but that I ſhould exceed the bounds of a let- 
ter, and run into a diſſertation, How delightful is 
his Hiſtory of that Northern Brute, the King of 
Sweden! for I cannot call him a Man; and | ſhould 
be ſorry to have him paſs for a Hero, out of regard 
to thoſe true Heroes; ſuch as Julius Cæſar, Titus, 
Trajan, and the preſent King of Pruſſia; who cul- 
tivated and encouraged arts and ſciences ; whoſe 
animal courage was accompanied by the tender and 
ſocial ſentiments of humanity ; and who had more 
pleaſure in improving, than in deſtroying their fellow- 
creatures. What can be more touching, or more 
intereſting ; what more nobly thought, or more hap- 
pily expreſſed, than all his dramatic pieces? What 
can be more clear and rational than all his philoſo- 
phical letters? And what ever was ſo graceful, and 
gentle, as all his little poetical trifles? You are for- 


tunately 
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tunately à portee of verifying, by your knowledge of 
the man, all that I have ſaid of his works. | 
Monſieur de Maupertuis (whom I hope you will 
get acquainted with) is, what one rarely meets with, 
deep in philoſophy and mathematics, and yet honntte 
et aimable homme; Algarotti is young Fontenelle. 
Such men muſt neceſſarily give you the defire of 
pleaſing them ; and if you can frequent them, their 
acquaintance will furniſh you the means of pleaſing 
every body elle. 
A propos of pleaſing; your pleaſing Mrs. 
F d is expected here in two or three days; I 
will do all that I can for you with her: I think you 
carried on the romance to the third or fourth volume; 
I will continue it to the eleventh; but as for the 
twelfth and laſt, you muſt come and conclude 1t your- 
ſelf. Non ſum qualis eram. | 
Good-night to you, child; for I am going to bed, 
juſt at the hour at which I ſuppoſe you are beginning 
to live, at Berlin. 


LE nein 


Bath, November the 16th, £752. 


MT DEAR FRIEND, 


ANIIT T, or to call it by a gentler name, the 
Vdeſire of admiration and applauſe, is, perhaps, 
the moſt univerſal principle of human actions; | do 
not ſay, that it is the beſt; and 1 will own, that it is 
ſometimes the cauſe of both fooliſh and criminal 
effects. But it is ſo much oftener the principle of 
right things, that, though they ought to have a bet- 
ter, yet, conſidering human nature, that principle is 
to be encouraged and cheriſhed, in confideration of 
its effects. Where that deſire is wanting, we are 
| apt 
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apt to be indifferent, liſtleſs, indolent, and inert; we 
do not exert our powers; and we appear to be as 
much below ourſelves, as the vaineſt man living can 
deſire to appear above what he really is. | 
As | have made you my confeſſor, and do not 
ſcruple to confeſs even my weakneſſes to you, I will 
fairly own, that I had that vanity, that weakneſs, if 
it be one, to a prodigious degree; and, what is more, 
I confeſs it without repentance; nay, 1 am glad I 
had it; ſince, if I have had the good fortune to 
Pleaſe in the world, it is to that powerful and active 
principle that I owe it. | began the world, not with 
a bare deſire, but with an inſatiable thirſt, a rage of 
popularity, applauſe, and admiration. If this made 
me do ſome filly things, on one hand, it made me, on 
the other hand, do almoſt all the right things that! 
did: it made me attentive and civil to the women |[ 
diſliked, and to the men ] deſpiſed, in hopes of the 
applauſe of both: though I neither deſired, nor 
would J have accepted the favours of the one, nor 
the friendſhip of the other. I always dreſſed, looked, 
and talked my beſt; and, I own, was overjoyed 
whenever I perceived that by all three, or by any 
one of them, the company was pleaſed with me. 
To men, I talked whatever I thought would give 
them the beſt opinion of my parts and learning; 
and, to women, what I was ſure would pleaſe them; 
flattery, gallantry, and love. And moreover I will 
own to you, under the ſecrecy of confeſſion, that my 
vanity has very often made me take great pains to 
make many a woman in love with me, if I could, for 
whoſe perſon I would not have given a pinch of 
ſnuff. In company with men, I always endeavoured 
to out-ſhine, or, at leaſt, if poſſible, to equal the moſt 
ſhining man in it. This defire elicited whatever 
powers I had to gratity it; and where 1 could not 
perhaps ſhine in the firft, enabled me, at leait, to 
thine in a ſecond or third ſphere. By theſe means 
I ſoon grew in faſhion ; and when a man is once in 


faſhion, 
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faſhion, all he does is right. It was infinite pleaſure 
to me, to find my own faſhion and popularity. 1 
was ſent for to all parties of pleaſure, both of men 
or women; where, in ſome meaſure, I gave the tone. 
This gave me the reputation of having had ſome 
women of condition ; and that reputation, whether 
true or falſe, really got me others. With the men 1 
was a Proteus, and aſſumed every ſhape, in order to 
pleaſe them all: among the gay, I was the gayeſt, 
among the grave, the graveſt; and I never omitted 
the leaſt attentions of good-breeding, or the leaſt ' 
offices of friendſhip, that could either pleaſe, or at- 
tach them to me: and accordingly I was ſoon con- 
nected with all the men of any faſhion or! figure! in 
town. * 
To this principle of vanify, which Philoſophers 
call a mean one, and which I do not, | owe great part 
of the figure which I have made in life, I wiſh you 
had as much, but I fear you have too little of it; 
and you ſeem to have a degree of lazineſs and liflef: 
neſs about you, that makes you indifferent as to 
general applauſe. | 

This is not in character, at your age, and would 
be barely pardonable in an elderly and philoſophical] 
man. If is a vulgar, ordinary ſaying, but it is a very 
true one, that one ſhould always put the beſt foot 
foremoſt. One ſhould pleaſe, ſhine, and dazzle, 
wherever it is poſſible. At Paris, I am ſure you 
muſt obſerve que chacun ſe fait valoir autant qu'il eſt 
poſſible; and la Bruyere obſerves, very juſtly, u’ on ne 
vaut dans ce monde que ce qu'on veut valoir : wherever 
applauſe is in gueſtion, you will never fee a French 
man, nor woman, remiſs or negligent. Obſerve the 
eternal attentions and politeneſs that all people have 
there for one another. Ce weft pas pour leurs beaux 
yeaux, au moins. No, but for their own ſakes, for 
commendations and applauſe. Let me then recom- 
mend this principle of vanity to you; act upon it 
meo periculo z 1 promiſe you it will turn to your ac- 

count. 


T 0; HI SON ; gog*.”: 
count. Practiſe all the arts that ever Coquette did, 


to pleaſe. Be alert and indefatigable in making 
every man admire, and every woman in love with 
you. I can tell you too, that nothing will carry you 
higher in the world. 


have had no letter from you ſince your arrival at 


Paris, though you muſt have been long enough there 
to have written me two or three. In about ten or 
twelve days I propoſe leaving this place, and going 
to London; I have found conſiderable benefit by 
my ftay here, but not all that I want. - Make my 
compliments to Lord Albemarle. 2 


* * 
ä — 
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Bath, November the 28th, 1732. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | | 


INCE my laſt to you, 1 have read Madame 
Maintenon's letters ; I am ſure they are genuine, 
and they both entertained and informed me. They 
have brought me acquainted with the character of 
that able and. artful Lady; whom I am convinced, 
that I know now, much better than her directeur the 


* 


Abbe de Fenelon (afterwards 8 of Cambray) 


did, when he wrote her the 185th letter; and I 
know him the better too for that letter. The Abbe, 
though brimful of the divine love, had a great mind 
to be firſt Miniſter, and Cardinal, in order uo doubt, 
to have an opportunity of doing the more good. 
His being direfeur at that time to Madame Main- 
tenon, ſeemed to be a good ſtep towards thoſe views. 


She put herſelf upon him for a ſaint, and he was. 


weak enough to believe it; he, on the other hand 
would have put himſelf upon her for a faint too, 
„Vol. II. X | which, 
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which, I dare fay ſhe did not believe; but both of 


them knew, that it was neceſſary for them to appear 


ſaints to Lewis the XIV, who they were very ſure 
was a bigot. It is to be preſumed, nay, indeed it is 
plain by that 185th letter, that Madame Maintenon 
had hinted to her directeur ſome ſcruples of con- 
ſcience, with relation to her commerce with the King; 
and which -I humbly apprehend to have been only 
ſome ſcruples of prudence, at once to flatter the bigot 
character, and increaſe the deſires of the King: The 
pious Avbe, frightened out of his wits, leſt the King 
ſhould impute to the directeur any ſeruples or difh- 
culties which he might meet with on the part of the 
Lady, writes her the above- mentioned letter; in which 
he not only bids her, not teaze the King by advice and 
exhortations, but to have the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to 


his will; and, that ſhe may not miſtake the nature 


of that ſubmiſſion, he tells her, it is the ſame that 
Sarah had for Abraham; to which ſubmiſſion Iſaac 
perhaps was owing. No bawd could have written a 
more ſeducing letter to an innocent country girl, than 
the directeur did to his peuitente; who, I dare ſay, 
had no occaſion for his good advice. Thoſe who 
would juſtify the good directeur, alias the pimp, in 
this affair, muſt not attempt to do it, by ſaying, that 
the King and Madame Maintenon, were at that time 
privately married; that the directeur knew it; and 
that this was the meaning of his enigme. That i is 
abſolutely impoſſible; for that private marriage muſt 
have removed all ſcruples between the parties; nay, 
could not have been contracted upon any other 
principle, ſince it was kept private, and conſequently 
prevented no public ſcandal. It is therefore ex- 
tremely evident, that Madame Maintenon could not 
be married to the King, at the time when ſhe ſerupled 
granting, and when the diretteur adviſed her to grant, 

thoſe favours which Sarah with ſo much ſubmiſſion 
granted to Abraham: and what the diretteur is 


pleaſed 
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pleaſed to call le nyſtere de Dieu, was moſt evidently 
a ſtate of concubinage. The letters are very well 
worth your reading; they throw light upon many 
things; of thoſe times. 14 

I have juſt received a letter from Sir William Stan- 
hope, from Lyons; in which he tells me that he 
ſaw you at Paris, that he thinks you a little grown, 
but that you do not make the moſt of it, for that 
you ſtoop ſtill; d'ailleurs his letter was a panegyric 
of you. | | 


* 


The young Comte de Schullemburg, the Cham 


bellan whom you knew at Hanover, is come over 
with the King, et fait auſſi vos tloges, 

Though, as 1 told you in my laſt, I have done 
buying pictures, by way of virtz, yet there are ſome 
portraits of remarkable people that would tempt 
me. For inſtance, if you could by chance pick up 
at Paris, at a reaſonable price, and undoubted origi- 
nals (whether heads, half lengths, or whole lengths, 
no matter) of Cardinals Richelieu, Mazarin, and 


Retz; Monſieur de Turenne, le grand Prince de 


Conde; Meſdames de Monteſpan, de Fontanges, de 
Mombaſon, de Sevigne, de Maintenon, de Chev- 
reuſe, de Longueville, d'Olonne, &c. I ſhould be 
tempted to purchaſe them. I am ſenſible iy they 
can only be met with, by great accident, at family 
ſales and auctions, ſo I only mention the affair to 


„ ot a $:-4 


what affair you mean in your laſt letter ; which you 
think will come to nothing, and for which, you ſay, 
1 had once a mind that you, ſhould take the road 
again. Explain it to me. A 

I ſhall go to town in four or five days, and carry 
back with me a little more hearing than I brought; 
but yet, not half enough for common uſe, One 
wants ready pocket money much oftener than one 
wants great ſums; and, to uſe a very odd expreſſi- 


2 ' | on, f 
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on, I want to hear at fight. I love every-day fenſes, 
every-day wit and entertainment) a man who is only 
good on holydays, is good for very little. Adieu. 


„ E R LXXIV. 
London, New-Year's-Day, 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


T is now above a fortnight fince 1 have received 

a letter from you. I hope, however, that you 

are well, but engroſſed by the buſineſs of Lord Al- 
bemarle's burcau in the mornings, and by bufineſs of 
a genteeler nature in the evenings; for I willingly 
give up my own ſatisfaction to your improvement, 
either in buſineſs or manners. 
Here have been lately imported from Paris. two 
gentlemen, who, I find, were much acquainted with 
you there; Comte Sinzendorf, and Monſieur Clai- 
raut, the Academician. The former is a very pretty 
man, well-bred, and with a great deal of uſeful know- 
ledge; for thoſe two things are very conſiſtent, I 
examined him about you, thinking him a competent 
judge. He told me, que Vous parliez P Allemand com- 
me un Allemand; que vous ſcaviez le droit public de 
P Empire parfaitement bien; que vous aviez le godt ſur, 
et des connoiſſances fort ttendues. I told him, that 1 
knew all this very well; but that I wanted to know 
whether you had Pair, les matiercs, les attentions, enfin 
le brillant Mun donnche homme: his anſwer was, 
Mais oui en verite, c'eſt fort bien. This, you ſee, is 
but cold, in compariſon of what J do wiſh, and of 
what you ought to wiſh. Your friend Clairaut in- 
terpoſed, and ſaid, Mais je vous aſſure quit. eft fort 
polt; to which! anſwered; Je le crois bien, vis à-vis 
des 
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des Lapons vos amis; je vous recuſe pour Fupe, juſqu's | 


ce que Vous aiez ts delaponne, au moins dix ans parmi 
les hounttes gens. Theſe teſtimonies in your favour 
are ſuch as perhaps you are ſatisfied with, and think 
ſufficient; but I am not: they are only the cold 
depoſitions of diſintereſted and unconcerned wit- 
neſſes, upon a ſtrict examination. When, upon a 
trial, a man calls witneſſes to his character, and that 
thoſe wittneſſes only ſay, that they never heared, nor 
do not know any ill of him ; it intimates at beſt 
a neutral and . 4 though innocent charac- 
ter. Now I want, and you ought to endeavour, that 
les agremens, les graces, les attentions, &c. ſhould be 
a diſtinguiſhing part of your character, and ſpecified 
of you by people unaſked. I wiſh to hear people 


ſay of you, ah 7 eſt aimable ! Quelles manitres, 


quelles graces, quel art de plaire ! Nature, thank God, 
has given you all the powers neceſſary; and if ſhe 
has not yet, I hope in God ſhe will, give you the will 
of exerting them. _ NR 
| have lately read, with great pleaſure, Voltaire's 
two little Hiſtories of len Croiſudes, and PEſþrit bu- 
main ; which I recommend to your perſuſal, if you 
have not already read them. They are bound up 
with a moſt poor performance, called Micromegas, 
which is ſaid to be Voltaire's toe; but I cannot be- 
lieve it, it is fo very unworthy of him: it conſiſts 
only of thoughts ſtolen from Swift, but miſerably 
mangled and disfigured. But his Hiſtory of the 
Croifades ſhows, in a very ſhortggand ſtrong light, 
the moſt immoral and wicked ſch&me, that was ever 
contrived by knaves, and executed by madmen and 
fools, againſt humanity, There is a ſtrange, but 
never-failing relation, between honeſt madmen and 
ſkilful knaves; and wherever one meets with col- 
leted numbers of the former, one may be very ſure 
that they are ſecretly directed by the latter, The 
Popes, who have generally been both the ableſt and 
the greateſt knaves in Europe, wanted all the mow 
an 
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and money of the Eaſt: for they had all that was 
in Europe already. The times and the minds fa- 
voured their defign, for they were dark and unin- 
formed ; and Peter the Hermit, at once a knave and 
a madman, was a fine papal tool for ſo wild and 
wicked an undertaking. I wiſh we had good hiſto- 
ries of every part of Europe, and indeed of the 


world, written upon the plan of Voltaire s de PEfprit 


humain; for, 1 own, I am provoked at the contempt 
which moſt hiſtorians ſhow for humanity in general; 
one would think by them, that the whole human 


| ſpecies conſiſted but of about a hundred and fifty 


people, called and dignified (commonly very unde- 
ſervedly too) by the titles of Emperors, Kings, 
Popes, Generals, and Miniſters. 

I have never ſeen, in any of the news- -papers, any 

mention of the affairs of the Cevennes, or Greno- 
ble, which you gave me an account of ſome time 
ago; and the Duke de Mirepoix pretends, 
at leaſt, to know nothing of either. Were they 
falſe reports; or does the French Court chuſe. to 
ſtifle them? I hope that they are both true, becauſe 
I am very willing, that the cares of the French 
government ſhould be employed and confined to 
themſelves, 


Your friend, the Electreſs Palatine, has ſent me 


ſix wild boars heads, and other pieces de ſa chaſſe, in 
return for the fans, which ſhe approved of extreme- 


ly. This preſent was ſignified to me by one Mr. 
Harold, who wrote me a letter in very indifferent 
Engliſh ; 1 ſuppoſe he is a Dane, who has been in 
England. 

Mr. Harte came to town yeſterday, and dined 
with me to-day. We talked you over; and I can 
aſſure you, that though a Parſon, and no member 
du beau c nde, he thinks all the moſt ſhining accom- 
pliſhments of it full as neceſſary for you, as I do. 
His expreſſion was, toat is all that be wants; but if 


he 
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be might as well want every thing elſe. 


This is the day when people reciprocally offer, 


and receive, the kindeſt and the warmeſt wiſhes, 
though, in general, without meaning them on one 
ſide, or believing them on the other. They are 
formed by the head, in compliance with cuſtom, 
though diſavowed by the heart, in conſequence of 
nature. His wiſhes, upon this occaſion, are the beſt, 
that are the beſt turned; you do not, J am Gn 
doubt the truth of mine, and therefore | will expreſs 
them with a Quaker- like ſimplicity. May this new 
year be a very new one indeed to you; may you 


put off the old, and put on the new man] but 1 
mean the outward, not the inward man. With this 


alteration, | might juſtly ſum up all my wiſhes for 
you in thefe words, 


Dii tibi dent annos, de ic nam cetera ſumes. 


This minute, I receive your lettter of the 26th E 
paſt, which gives me a very Gilagreeable reaſon for 


your late filence, By the ſymptoms which you 
mention of your illneſs, I both hope and believe, 
that 1t was wholly owing to-your own want of care. 
You are rather inclined to be fat, you have naturally 


a good ſtomach, and you eat at the beſt. tables; 
which muſt of courſe make you plethoric : and, upon 
my word, you will be very ſubject to theſe accidents, 
if you will not from time to time, when you find. 


yourſelf full, heated, or your head. aching, take 
ſome little eaſy preventive purge, that would not 
confine you ; ſuch as chewing a little rhubarb, when 
you go to bed at night, or ſome ſenna- tea in the morn- 
ing. You do very well to live extremely low, for 


ſome time; and I could wiſh, though I do no not 


expect it, that you would take one gentle vomit 4 for 
thoſe giddineſſes, and ſwimmings in the head, always 


proceed from ſome foulneſs of the tomach. How. 


ever, upon the whole, I am very glad that your old 
complaint has not mixed itſelf with this: which, I 


am 


- 


314.5 
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am fully convinced, ariſes ſingly from your own ne- 
gligence. Adieu. : 

I am ſorry for Monſieur Kurze, upon his ſiſter's 
account, 2 


1 


" * „ * 1 * 9 4 * — 
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: London, January the 15th, 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


T NEVER think my time fo well employed, as 
when I think it employed to your advantage. 
| You have long had the greateſt ſhare of it; you 
now engroſs it. The moment is now deciſive ; the 
piece is going to be exhibited to the public; the 
mere out-lines, and the general colouring, are not 
ſufficient to attract the eyes, and to ſecure applauſe; 
but the laſt finiſhing, artful, and delicate ſtrokes, are 
neceſſary. Skilful Judges will diſcern, and acknow- 
ledge their merit; the ignorant will, without know- 
ing Why, feel their power. In that view, I have 
thrown together, for your uſe, the encloſed Maxims; “ 
cr, to ſpeak more properly, obſervations on men 
and things; for I have no merit as to the invention; 
I am no ſyſtem-monger; and, inſtead of giving way 
to my imagination, I have only conſulted my memo- 
ry; and my conclufions are all drawn from facts, not 
from fancy. Moſt maxim-mongers have preferred 
the prettineſs to the juſtneſs of a thought, and the 
turn to the truth; but | have-refuſed myſelf to every 
thing that my own experience did not juſtify and 
confirm, I wiſh you would confider them ſeriouſly, 
and ſeparately, and recur to them again pro re natd 
in ſimilar caſes. Young men are as apt to think 
themſelyes wiſe enough, as drunken men are- to 


think 
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think themſelves ſober enough. They look upon 
ſpirit to be a much better thing than experience; 
which they call coldneſs. They are but half miſ- 
taken; for though ſpirit, without experience, 
is dangerous, experience, without ſpirit, is languid 
and defective. Their union, which is very rare, 
is perfection: you may join them, if you pleaſe; 
for all my experience is at your ſervice; and 
I do not deſire one grain of your ſpirit in return. 
Uſe them both; and let them reciprocally animate 
and check each other. I mean here, by the ſpirit of 
youth, only the vivacity and preſumption of youth; 
which hinder them from ſeeing the difficulties, or 
dangers of an undertaking; but I do not mean, 
what the filly vulgar calls ſpirit, by which they are 
captious, jealous of their rank, ſuſpicious of being 
undervalued, and tart (as they call it) in their re- 
partees, upon the ſlighteſt occaſions. This is an 
evil, and a very ſilly ſpirit, which ſhould be driven 
out, and transferred to an herd of ſwine. This is 
not the ſpirit of a man of faſhion, who has kept good 
company, People of an ordinary, low education, 
when they happen to fall into good-company, imagine 
themſelves the only object of its attention; if the 
company wiſpers, it is, to be ſure, concerning them; 
if they laugh, it is at them; and if any thing am- 
biguous, that by the moſt forced interpretation can 
be applied to them, happens to be ſaid, they are 
convinced that it was meant at them; upon which 
they grow out of countenance firſt, and then angry. 
This miſtake is very well ridiculed in the Stratagem, 
where Scrub ſays, I am ſure they talted of me, for 
they laughed conſumediy. A well-bred man ſeldom 
thinks, but never ſeems to think, himſelf lighted, 
undervalued, or laughed at in company, unleſs where 
it is ſo plainly marked out, that his honour obliges 
him to reſent it in a proper manner; mais les hon- 
notes gens ne fe boudent jamais. TI will admit, that it 
is very difficult to command ones-ſclf enough, to 

behave 
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behave with eaſe, frankneſs, and good-breeding to- 
wards thoſe, who one knows diſlike, flight, and injure 
one, as far as they can without perſonal conſequences; 
but I affert, that it is abſolutely neceſſary to do it: 
you muſt embrace the man you hate, if you cannot 
be juſtified in knocking him down; for otherwiſe 
you avow the injury, which you cannot revenge. A 
prudent Cuckold (and there are many ſuch at Paris) 
pockets his horns, when he cannot gore with them; 
and will not add to the triumph of his maker, by 
only butting with them ineffectually. A ſeeming 
Ignorance is very often a moſt neceſſary part of 
worldly knowledge. It 1s, for inſtance, commonly 
adviſeable to ſeem ignorant of what people offer to 
tell you; and, when they ſay, Have not you heard 
of ſuch a thing? to anſwer, No, and to let them go 
on, though you know it already. Some have a plea- 
ſure in telling it, becauſe they think that they tell it 
well; others have a pride in it, as being the ſagaci- 
ous diſcoverers; and many have a vanity in ſhowing 
that they have been, though very undeſervedly, 
truſted : all theſe would be diſappointed, and conſe- 
quently diſpleaſed, if you ſaid, Yes. Seem always 
ignorant (unleſs to one molt intimate friend) of all 
matters of private ſcandal and defamation, though 
you ſhould hear them a thouſand times; for the 
parties affected always look upon the receiver to be 
almoſt as bad as the thief: and, whenever they be- 
come the topic of converſation, ſeem to be a ſceptic, 
though you are really a ſerious believer; and always 
take the extenuating part. But all this ſeeming ig- 
norance ſhould be joined to thorough and extenſive 
private informations : and, indeed, 1t 1s the beſt me- 
thod of procuring them; for moſt people have ſuch 
2 vanity, in ſhowing a ſuperiority over others, though 
but for a moment, and in the mereſt tiifles, that they 
will tell you what they ſhould not, rather than not 
ſhow that they can tell what you did not know: be- 
fides, that ſuch ſeeming ignorance will make = 

2 paſs 
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paſs for incurious, and conſequently undeſigning. 
However, fiſh for facts, and take pains to be well in- 
formed of every thing that paſſes; but fiſh judici- 


ouſly, and not always, nor indeed often, in the ſhape 


of direct queſtions ; which always put people upon 
their guard, and, often repeated, grow tireſome, But 


ſometimes take the things that you would know, for 
granted; upon which ſomebody will, kindly” and 
_ officiouſly, ſet you right: ſometimes: fa „that you 
have heared fo and ſo; and at other times ſeem to 
know more than you do, in order to know all that 


you want: but avoid direct queſtioning, as much as 


you can. All theſe neceſſary arts of the world re- 
uire conſtant attention, preſence of mind, and cool- 


neſs. Achilles, though invulnerable,. never went to 
battle, but completely armed. Courts are to be the 


theatres of your wars, where you ſhould be always as 
completely armed, and even with the addition of a 


heel-piece. The leaſt inattention, the leaſt diſtrac- 


tion, may prove fatal. I would fain ſee you what 
pedants call omais homo, and what Pope much better 
calls all accompliſhed: you have the means in your 


power, add the will, and you may bring it about. 
The vulgar have a coarſe ſaying, of ſpoiling a hog 
for a halfpenny-worth of tar: prevent the application, 
by providing the tar; it is very eaſily to be had, in 
compariſon with what you have already got. 

The fine Mrs. Pitt, who, it ſeems, ſaw you often 


at Paris, ſpeaking of you the other day, ſaid, in 


French, for ſhe ſpeaks little Engliſh —— 


— —ê 


—— 


whether it is that you did not pay the homage due to 


her beauty, or that it did not ſtrike you as it does 
others, I cannot determine; but I hope ſhe had 
ſome other reaſon than truth, for ſaying it. I will 
ſuppoſe that you did not care a pin for her; but, 
however, ſhe ſurely deſerved a degree of propitiatory 
adoration from you, which I am afraid you 4 
e 
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ed. Had I been in your caſe, I ſhould have en- 
deavoured, at leaſt, to have ſupplanted Mr. Mackay 
in his office of nocturnal reader to her. I played 


at cards, two days ago, with your friend Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, and her moſt ſublime mother, Mrs. Sea- 


grave; they both inquired after you: and Mrs. 
Fitzgerald ſaid, ſne hoped you went on with your 
dancing; I ſaid Yes, and that you aſſured me, you 


had made ſuch conſiderable improvements in it, that 
you had now learned to ſtand ſtill, and even Apright. 


Your virtuoſa, la Signora Veſtri, ſung here the other 
day, with great applauſe: I preſume you are inti- 
mately acquainted with her merit. Good night to 


you, whoever you pals it with. _ 


I have this moment received a packet, ſealed with 
your ſeal, though not directed by your hand, for 
Lady Hervey. No letter from you! Are you not 
well? 3 


* 8 — 2 
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London, May the 27th, O. S. 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, & 


Have this day been tired, jaded, nay tormented, 
I by the company of a moſt worthy, ſenſible, and 
learned man, and near relation of mine, who dined 


and paſſed the evening with me. This ſeems a 


aradox, but is a plain truth ; he has no knowledge 
of the world, no manners, no addreſs; far from 
talking without book, as is commonly ſaid of people 
who talk fillily, he only talks by book ; which, in 
general converſation, is ten times worſe. He has 
formed in his own cloſet, from books, certain ſyſtems 
of every thing, argues tenaciouſly upon thoſe prin- 
ciples, and is both ſurprized and angry at whatever 


deviates from them, His theories are good, but, 
| | | unfor- 


T'O''ATS SON 2 
unfortunately, are all impracticable. Why? Becauſe 
he has only read, and not converſed. He is acquainted 
with books, and an abſolute ſtranger to men. La- 
bouring with his matter, he is delivered of it with 
pangs; he heſitates, ſtops in his utterance, and al- 
ways expreſſes himſelf inelegantly. His actions are 
all ungraceful; ſo that, with all his merit and know- 
ledge, I would rather converſe fix hours with the 
molt frivolous tittle-tattle woman, who knew ſome- 
thing of the world, than with him. The prepoſter- 
ous notions of a ſyſtematical man, who does not 
know the world, tire the patience of a man who 
does. It would be endleſs to correct his miſtakes, 
nor would he take it kindly; for he has conſidered 
every thing deliberately, and is very ſure that he is 
in the right. Impropriety is a characteriſtic, and a 

never-failing one, of theſe people. Regardleſs, be- 
cauſe ignorant, of cuſtoms and manners, they violate 
them every moment. They often ſhock, though 
they never mean to offend ; never attending either 
to the general character, or the particular diſtin- 
guiſhing circumſtances of the people to whom, or 
before whom they talk : wherereas the knowledge of 
the world teaches one, that the very ſame things, 
which are exceedingly right and proper in one com- 
pany, time, and place, are exceedingly abſurd in 
others. In ſhort, a man who has great knowledge, 
from experience and obſervation, of the characters, 
cuſtoms, and manners of mankind, is a being as dif- 
ferent from, and as ſuperior to, a man of mere book 
and ſyſtematical knowledge, as a well- managed horſe 
is to an aſs. Study therefore, cultivate, and frequent 
men and women; not only in their outward, and con- 
ſequently guarded, but in their interior, domeſtic, 
and conſequently leſs diſguiſed, characters and 

manners. Take your notions of things, as by ob- 
ſervation and experience you find they really are, 
and not as you read that they are or ſnould be; for 


they 
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they never are quite what they ſhould be. For this 
purpoſe, do not content yourſelf with general and 
common acquamtance; but, wherever you can, 
eſtab iſh yourſelf, with a kind of domeſtic familiarity, 
in good houſes. For inſtance, go again to Orli, for 
two or three days, and ſo at two or three repriſes. 
Go and ſtay two or three days at a time at Verſailles, 
and improve and extend the acquaintance you have 
there. Be at home at St. Cloud; and, whenever 
any private perſon of faſhion invites you to paſs, a 
few days at his country-houſe, accept of the invita- 
tion. This will neceſſarily give you a verſatility of 
mind, and a facility to adopt various manners and 
cuſtoms; for every body defires to pleaſe thoſe in 
whoſe houſe they are; and people are only to be 
pleaſed in their own way, Nothing 1s more engaging 
than a chearful and eaſy conformity to people's par- 
ticular manners, habits, and even weakneſſes; nothing 
(to uſe a vulgar expreſſion) ſhould come amiſs to a 
young fellow. He ſhould be, for good purpoſes, 
what Alcibiades was commonly for bad ones, a 
Proteus, aſſuming with eaſe, and wearing with chear- 
fulneſs, any ſhape. Heat, cold, luxury, abſtinence, 
gravity, gaiety, ceremony, cada; learning, trifling, 
buſineſs, and pleaſure, are modes which he ſhould be 
able to take, lay aſide, or change occaſionally, with 
as much eaſe as he would take or lay aſide his hat. 
All this is only to be acquired by uſe and knowledge 
of the world, by keeping a great deal of company, 
analyſing every character, and infinuating yourſelf 
into the familiarity of various acquaintance. A right, 
a generous ambition to make a figure in the world 
neceſſarily gives the deſire of pleaſing ; the deſire 
of pleaſing points out, to a great degree, the means 
of doing it; and the art of pleaſing is, in truth, the 
art of riſing, of diſtinguiſhing one's-ſelf, of making 
a figure and a fortune in the world. But without 
_ pleaſing, without the Graces, as I have told you a 
thouſand times, agu faiica e vana. You are now but 

| nineteen, 
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nineteen, an age at which moſt of your countrymen 
are illiberally getting drunk in Port, at the Uuniver- 
ſity. You have greatly got the ſtart of them, in 
learning; and, if you can equally get the ſtart of 
them in the knowledge and manners of the world, 
you may be very ſure of out- running them in Court 
and Parliament, as you ſet out ſo much earlier than 
they. They generally begin but to ſee the world at 
one- and- twenty; you will by that age have ſeen all 
Europe. They ſet out upon their travels unlicked 
cubs; and in their travels they only lick one another, 
for they ſeldom go into any other company. They 
know nothing but the Engliſh world, and the worſt 
part of that too, and generally very little of any but 

the Engliſh language; and they come home, at 

three or four- and- twenty, refined and poliſhed (as is 
ſaid in one of Congreve's plays) like Dutch ſkippers 
from a whale-fiſhing. The care which has been taken 
of you, and (to do you juſtice) the care you have 
taken of yourſelf, has left you, at the age of nine- 
teen only, nothing to acquire, but the knowledge of 
the world, manners, addreſs, and thoſe exterior ac- 
compliſhments. But they are great and neceſſary 
acquiſitions, to thoſe who have ſenſe enough to know 
their true value; and your getting them before you 
are one - and: twenty, and before you enter upon the 
active and ſhining ſcene of life, will give ſuch an 
advantage over all your cotemporaries, that they can- 
not overtake you; they muſt be diſtanced. You 
may probably be placed about a young Prince, who 
will probably be a young King. There all the 
various arts of pleaſing, the engaging addreſs, the 
verſatility of manners, the brillant, the Graces, will 
outweigh and yet outrun all ſolid knowledge and un- 
poliſhed merit. Oil yourſelf therefore, and be both 
ſupple and ſhining, for that race, if you would be 
firſt, or early, at the goal. Ladies will moſt proba- 


bly 


# 
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bly too, have ſomething to ſay there; and thoſe who 
are beſt with them, will probably be beſt /omewhere 
elſe. Labour this great point, my dear child, inde- 
fatigably; attend to the very ſmalleſt parts, the 
minuteſt graces, the moſt trifling circumſtances, that 
can poſſibly concur in forming the ſhining character 
of a complete Gentleman, un galant homme, un hom- 
me de Cour, a man of buſineſs and pleaſure ; eftime 
des hommes, recherche des femmes, aim de tout le 
monde, In this view, obſerve the ſhining part of 
every man of faſhion, who is liked and efteemed ; 
attend to, and imitate, that particular accompliſhment 
for which you hear him chiefly celebrated and diſ- 
tinguiſhed: then collect thoſe various parts, and 
make yourſelf a Moſaic of the whole. No one body 
poſſeſſes every thing, and almoſt every body poſſeſſes 
ſome one thing worthy . of imitation : only chuſe 
your models well; and, in order to do fo, chuſe by 

our ear more than by your eye. The beſt model 
is always that which is moſt univerſally allowed to 
be the beſt, though in ſtrictneſs it may poſſibly net 
be ſo. We muſt take moſt things as they are, we 
cannot make them what we would, nor often what 
they ſhould be; and, where moral duties are not 
concerned, it is more prudent to follow, than to at- 
tempt to lead. Adieu. 
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FS Bath, October the 3d, 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OU have ſet out well at the Hague ; you are 

in love with Madame Munter, which I am 

very glad of: you are in the fine company there, and 

I hope one of it; for it is not enough, at your age, 

to be merely in good company ; but you ſhould, by 
your 
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your addreſs and attentions, make that good com- 
pany think you one of them. There is a tribute 
due to beauty, even independently of farther views; 
which tribute, I hope, you paid with alacrity to 
Madame Munter and Madame Degenfeldt: depend 
upon it they expected it, and were offended in pro- 
portion as that tribute ſeemed either unwillingly or 
ſcantily paid. I believe my friend Kreuningen ad- 
mits nobody now to his table, for fear of their com- 
municating the plague to him, or at leaſt the bite of 
a mad dog. Pray profit of the entrees libres, that 
the French Embaſſador has given you; frequent 
him, and ſpeak to him. I think you will not do 


amiſs to call upon Mr. Burriſh, at Aix la Chapelle, 


ſince it is ſo little out of your way; and you will do 
ſtill better, if you would, which I know you will not, 


drink thoſe waters, for five or fix days only, to ſcour 


your ſtomach and bowels a little : I am ſure it would 
do 25 a great deal of good. Mr. Burriſh can, 
doubtleſs, give you the beſt letters to Munich; and 
he will naturally give you ſome to Comte Preyſing, 
or Comte Sinſneim, and ſuch ſort of grave people; 
but I could wiſh that you would af him for ſome to 
young fellows of pleaſure, or faſhionable coquettes, 
that you may be dans Phonntte dibaucbe de Munich. 
A propos of your future motions; I leave you in a 
great meaſure the maſter of them, ſo ſhall only ſug- 
geſt my thoughts to you upon that ſubject. | 
You have three Electoral Courts in view, Bonn, 
Munich, and Manheim. I would adviſe you to ſee 
two of them rather curſorily, and fix your taberna- 
cle at the third, whichever that may be, for a conſi- 
derable time. For inſtance, ſhould you chuſe (as I 


fancy you will) to make Manheim the place of your 


.refidence, ſtay only ten or twelve days at Bonn, and 
as long at Munich, and then go and fix at Manheim; 


and ſo, vice verſa, if you ſhould like Bonn or Munich 


better than you think you would Manheim ; make 
Vol. II. 353 that 
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that the place of your refidence, and only vifit the 


other two. It 1s certain that no man can be much 


pleaſed himſelf, or pleaſe others much, in any place 
where he is only a bird of paſſage for eight or ten 
days; neither party _—_— it worth while to make 
an acquaintance, ſtill leſs to form any connection, for 
ſo ſhort a time: but when months are the caſe, a man 
may domeſticate himſelf pretty well; and very ſoon, 


not be looked upon as a ſtranger. This is the real 


utility of travelling, when, by contracting a familia- 
rity at any place, you get into the inſide of it, and 
ſee it in its undreſs. That is the only way of know- 
ing the cuſtoms, the manners, and all the little 
characteriſtical peculiarities, that diſtinguiſh one place 


from another; but then this familiarity is not to be 


brought about by cold, formal viſits of half an hour: 
no; you muſt ſhow a willingneſs, a deſire, an impa- 
tience, of forming connections, il faut dye preter, et y 
metire du liant, du deſir de plaire. Whatever you do 
approve, you muſt be laviſh in your praiſes-of ; and 
you muſt learn to commend what you do not approve 
of, if it 1s approved of there. You are not much 
given to praiſe, I xnow ; but it is becauſe you do not 
yet know, how extremely people are engaged by a 
ſeeming ſanction to their own opinions, prejudices, 
and weakneſſes, even in the mereſt trifles. Our'ſelf- 
love is mortified, when we think our opinions, and 
even our taſtes, cuſtoms, and dreſſes, either arraign- 
ed or condemned; as, on the contrary, it is tickled 
and flattered. by approbation. I will give you a re- 
markable inſtance of this kind. The famous Earl 
of Shafteſbury, in the flagitious reign of Charles the 
Second,. while he was Chancellor, had a mind to be 
a Favourite as well as a Miniſter of the King : in 
order therefore to pleaſe His Majeſty, whoſe prevail- 
ing paſſion was women, my Lord kept a W—e, 
whom he had no occaſion for, and made no manner 
of uſe of. The King ſoon heard of it, and aſked 
him 
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him if it was true; he owned it was; but that, 
though he kept that one woman, he had ſeveral others 
beſides, for he loved variety. A few days after- 
wards, the King, at his public levee, ſaw Lord Shafteſ- 
bury at ſome diſtance, and faid in the circle, <« One 
e would not think that that little, weak man is the 
<« greateſt whore-maſter in England; but I can 
« affure you that he 1s.” Upon Lord Shafteſbury's 
comung into the circle, there was a general ſmile; the 
King faid, This is concerning you, my Lord.” 
Me, Sir!“ anſwered the Chancellor, with ſome 
ſurpriſe. *« Yes, you,” anſwered the King; * for 
„ had juſt ſaid, that you were the greateſt whore- 
« maſter in England: Is it not true?“ „Of a ſub- 
« jeft, Sir, replied Lord Shafteſbury, “perhaps 
« Iam.” It is the ſame in every thing; we think a 
difference of opinion, of conduct, of manners, a tacit 
reproach, at leaſt, upon our own; we muſt there- 
fore uſe our own ; we muſt therefore uſe ourſelves to 
a ready conformity to whatever is neither criminal nor 
diſhonourable. Whoever differs from any general 
cuſtom, is ſuppoſed both to think, and proclaim him- 
ſelf wiſer than the reſt of the world ; which the reft 
of the world cannot bear, eſpecially in a young man. 
A young fellow is always forgiven, and often applaud- 
ed, when he carries a faſhion to an exceſs ; but nevet 
if he ſtops ſhort of it. The firſt is aſcribed to youth 
and fire; but the latter is imputed to an affectation 
of ſingularity, or ſuperiority. At your age, one is 
allowed to outrer faſhion, dreſs, vivacity, gallantry; 
Sc. but by no means to be behind hand in any one 
of them. And one may apply to youth in this 
caſe, Si non errdſſet, fecerat ille minus. Adieu. 
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Lein een 


85 Bath, October the 19th, 1753- 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


F all the various ingredients that compoſe the 
O uſeful and neceſſary art of pleaſing, no one is 
ſo effectual and engaging, as that gentleneſs, that 
douceur of countenance and manners, to which you 
are no ſtranger, though (God knows why) a ſworn 
enemy. Other people take great pains to conceal, 
or diſguiſe, their natural imperfections; ſome, by 
the make of their clothes, and other arts, endeavour 
to conceal the defects of their ſnape; women, who 
unfortunately have natural bad complexions, lay on 
good ones; and both men and women, upon whom 
unkind nature has inflicted a ſurlineſs and ferocity of 
countenance, do at leaſt all they can, though often 
without ſucceſs, to ſoften and mitigate it; they affect 
douceur, and aim at ſmiles, though often in the at- 
tempt, like the Devil in Milton, they grin horribly, a 
ghajtly ſmile. But you are the only perſon I ever 
knew, in the whole courſe of my life, who, not only 
diſdain, but abſolutely reje& and diſguiſe a great ad- 
vantage, that nature has kindly granted. You eaſily 
gueſs I mean countenance; for ſhe has given you a 
very pleaſing one; but you beg to be excuſed, you 
will not accept it; but, on the contrary, take ſingular 
Pains to put on the moſt funeſte, forbidding, and 
unpleaſing one, that can poſſibly be imagined. This 
one would think impoſſible ; but you know it to be 
true. If you imagine that it gives you a manly, 
thoughtful, and decifive air, as ſome, though very 
few of your countrymen do, you are moſt exceeding- 
ly miſtaken; for it is at beſt the air of a German 
corporal, part of whoſe exerciſe is to look fierce, and 
to blaſemeer-op. You will ſay, perhaps, What, am I 
always to be ſtudying my countenance, in order to 

wear 
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wear this douceur ? I anſwer, No, do it but for a 
fortnight, and you never will have occaſion to think 
of it more. Take but half the pains to recover the 
countenance that nature gave you, that you muſt ; 
have taken'to diſguiſe and deform it as you have, . 
and the buſineſs will be done. Accuſtom your eyes 
to a certain ſoftneſs, of which they are very capable, 
and your face to ſmiles, which become i more than 
moſt faces I know. Give all your motions too, an 
air of douceur, which is directly the reverſe of their 
preſent celerity and rapidity. I wiſh you would adopt 
a little of Pair du Couvent (you very well know what 
I mean) to a certain degree; it has ſomething ex- 
tremely engaging ; there is a mixture of benevolence, 
affection, and unction, in it: it is frequently really 
ſincere, but is almoſt always thought ſo, and conſe- 
quently pleaſing. Will you call this trouble? It 
will not be half an hour's trouble to you in a week's 
time. But ſuppoſe it be, pray tell me, why did you 
give yourſelf the trouble of learning to dance ſo well 
as you do? It is neither a religious, moral, or civil 
duty. You muſt own, that you did it then ſingly to 
pleaſe, and you were in the right on't. Why do you 
wear fine clothes, and curl your hair! Both are 
troubleſome; lank locks, and plain flimzy rags, are 
much eafier. This then you alſo do in order to 
pleaſe, and you do very right. But then, for God's 
ſake, reaſon and act conſequentially; and endeavour 
to pleaſe in other things too, ſtill more eſſential; and 
without which the trouble you have taken in thoſe i is 
wholly thrown away. You ſhow your dancing, per- 
haps, fix times a year, at moſt ; but you ſhow your 
countenance, and your common Ee e every day, 
and all day. Which then, I appeal to yourſelf, 
ought you to think of the moſt, and care to render 
eaſy, gracefu], and engaging. Douceur of counte- 
nance and geſture, can alone make them ſo. You are 
by k no means ull-r2tured ; and would you then moit 


unjuſtly 
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unjuſtly be reckoned ſo? Yet your common counte- 
nance intimates, and would make any body, who did 
not know you, believe it. A propos of this; I muſt 
tell you what was ſaid the other day to a fine lady 
whom you know, who is very good-natured in truth, 
but whoſe common countenance implies ill-nature, 
even to brutality. It was Miſs H n, Lady 
M———y's niece, whom you have ſeen, both at 
Blackheath and at Lady Hervey's. Lady M y 
was ſaying to me, that you had a very engaging coun- 
tenance, when you had a mind to it, but that you 
had not always that mind; upon which, Miſs 
H n ſaid, that ſhe liked your countenance beſt, 
when it was as glum as her own. Why then, replied 
Lady M , you two ſhould marry ; for, while 
you both wear your worſt countenances, nobody elſe 
will venture upon either of you; and they call her 
now, Mrs. Stanhope. To complete this douceur of 
_ countenance and motions, which I ſo earneſtly recom- 
mend to you, you ſhould carry it alſo to your expreſ- 
fions, and manner of thinking, mettez y toujours de 
Paffefiueux de lonction; take the gentle, the favoura- 
ble, the indulgent fide of moſt queſtions. I own, 
that the manly and ſublime John Trott, your coun- 
tryman, ſeldom does; but, to ſhow his ſpirit and de- 
cifion, takes the rough and harſh ſide, which he gene- 
rally adorns with an oath, to ſeem more formidable. 
This he only thinks fine; for, to do John juſtice, he 
is commonly as good-natured as any body. Theſe 
are among the many little things which you have 
not, and I have lived long enough in the world to 
know of what infinite conſequence they are, in the 
courſe of life. Reaſon then, I repeat it again, within 
yourſelf, conſeguentially; and let not the pains you 
have taken, and till take, to pleaſe in ſome things, be 
a pure perte, by your negligence of, and inattention 
to others, of much leſs trouble, and much more con- 
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I have been of late much engaged, or rather be- 
wildered, in Oriental hiſtory, particularly that of the 
Jews, ſince the deſtruction of their temple, and their 
diſperſion by Titus; but the confuſion and uncer- 
te inty of the whole, and the monſtrous extravagan- 
cies and falſehoods of the greateſt part of it, diſguſt- 
ed me extremely. Their Thalmud, their Miſchna, 
their Targums, and other traditions and writings of 
their Rabbins and Doctors, who were moſt of them 
Cabaliſts, are really more extravagant and abſurd, if 
Poſſible, than all that you have read in Comte de 
Gabalis; and, indeed, moſt of his ſtuff is taken 
from them. Take this ſample of their nonſenſe, 
which is tranſmitted in the writings of one of their 
moſt coniiderable Rabbins. One Abas Saul, a 
man of ten feet high, was digging a grave, and hap- 
pened to find the eye of Goliah, in which he thought 
proper to bury himſelf, and ſo he did, all but his 
head, which the Giant's eye was unfortunately not 
quite deep enough to receive.” This, I aflure you, 
is the moſt modeſt lye of ten thouſand. I have alſo 
read the Turkiſh Hiſtory, which, excepting the reli- 
gious part, is not fabulous, though very poſſibly not 
true, For the Turks, having no notion of letters, 
and being, even by thcir religion, forbid the uſe of 
them, except for reading and tranſcribing the Koran ; 
they have no hiſtorians of their own, nor no authen- 
tic records nor memorials, for other hiſtorians to work 
upon: ſo that what hiſtories we have of that coun- 
try, are written by foreigners; as Platina, Sir Paul 
Rycaut, Prince Cantemir, Fc. or elſe ſnatches only 
of particular and ſhort periods, by ſome who hap- 
pened to reſide there at thoſe times; ſuch as Buſbe- 
quius, whom I have juſt finiſhed. I like him, as far 
as he goes, much the beſt of any of them : but then 
his account is, properly, only an account of his own 
embaſſy, from the Emperor Charles the Vth to Soly- 

man the Magnificent. However, there he gives, 
epiſodically, the beſt account I know, of the * | 
| | an 
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and manners of the Turks, and of the nature of 
that government, which 1s a moſt extraordinary one. 
For, deſpotic as it always ſeems, and ſometimes is, it 
is in truth a military republic; and the real power 
reſides in the Janiſſaries; who ſometimes order their 
Sultan to ſtrangle his Vizir, and ſometimes the Vizir 
to depoſe or ſtrangle his Sultan, according as they 
happen to be angry at the one or the other. I own, 
I uam glad that the capital ſtrangler ſhould, in his 
turn, be ſcrangle- able, and now and then ſtrangled. 
For I know of no brute ſo fierce, nor no criminal ſo 
guilty, as the creature called a Sovereign, whether 
King, Sultan, or Sophy, who thinks himſelf, either 
by divine or human right, veſted with an abſolute 
power of deſtroying his fellow-creatures; or who, 
. without inquiring into his right, lawleſsly exerts that 
power. The moſt excuſable of all thoſe human 
monſters, are the Turks, whoſe religion teaches them 
inevitable fataliſm. A propos of the Turks; my 
Loyola, I pretend, is ſuperior to your Sultan. Per- 
haps you think this impoſſible, and wonder who this 
I. oyola is. Know then, that I have had a Barbet 
brought me from France, fo exactly like Sultan, that 
he has been miſtaken for him ſeveral times; only 
his ſnout is ſhorter, and his ears longer than Sultan's. 
He has alſo the acquired knowledge of Sultan; and 
I am apt to think that he ſtudied under the ſame 
maſter at Paris. His habit, and his white band, 
ſhow him to be an Ecclefiaſtic; and his begging, 
which he does very earneſtly, proves him to be of 
a Mendicant order; which, added to his flattery and 
inſinuation, make him ſuppoſed to be a Jeſuit, and 
have acquired him the name of Loyola. I muſt not 
omit too, that, when he breaks wind, he ſmells ex- 
actly like Sultan. J 3 
I do not yet hear one jot the better for all my 
bathings and pumpings, though I have been here 
already full half my time; J conſequently go very 
little into company, being very little fit for any. 1 
| hope 
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hope you keep company enough for us both; you. 
nid got more by that, than I ſhall by all my reading. 
I read fingly to amuſe myſelf, and fill up my time, 
of which I have too much; but you have two much 
better reaſons for going into company, Pleaſure and 


Profit. May you find a great deal of both, in a. 
great deal of company! Adieu. Fae 


L. E TT ER LXXIX. 


London, November the 20th, 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


WO mails are now due from Holland, ſo that 

I have no letter from you to acknowledge; 
but that, you know, by long experience, does not 
hinder my writing to you: I always receive your 

letters with pleaſure; but I mean, and endeavour, 
that you ſhould receive mine with ſome profit ; pre- 
ferring always your advantage to my own pleaſure. _ 

If you find yourſelf well ſettled and naturalized at 
Manheim, ftay there ſome time, and do not leave a 
certain for an uncertain good : but 1f you think you 
ſhall be as well, or better eſtabliſhed at Munich, go 
there as ſoon as you pleaſe; and if diſappointed, 
you can always return to Manheim. I mentioned, in 
a former letter, your paſſing the Carnival at Berlin, 
which, I think, may be both uſeful and pleafing to 
you; however, do as you will; but let me know 
what you reſolve. That King and that country have, 
and will have, ſo great a ſhare in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, that they are well worth being thoroughly 
known. 

Whether, where you are now, or ever may be 
hereafter, you ſpeak French, German, or Engliſh 
moſt, I earneſtly recommend to you a particular at- 
tention to the propriety and elegancy of your ſtyle: 


employ 


O 
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employ the beſt words you can find in the language, 
avoid cacophony, and make your periods as harmoni- 
ous as you can. I need not, I am ſure, tell you, 
what you muſt often have felt, how much the ele- 
gancy of diction adorns the beſt thoughts, and pal- 
lates the worſt. In the Houſe of Commons, it is 
almoſt every thing; and indeed, in every aſſembly, 
whether public or private. Words, which are the 
dreſs of thoughts, deſerve, ſurely, more care than 
clothes, which are only the dreſs of the perſon, and 
which, however, ought to have their ſhare of atten- 
tion. If you attend to your ſtyle, in any one lan- 
guage, it will give you an habit of attending to it 
in every other; and if, once you ſpeak either French 
or German very elegantly, you will afterwards ſpeak 
much the better Engliſh for it. I repeat it to you 
again; for, at leaſt, the thouſandth time, exert your 
whole attention now in acquiring the ornamental parts 
of character. People know very little of the world, 
and talk nonſenſe, when they talk of plainneſs and 
ſolidity unadorned; they will do in nothing: man- 
kind has been long out of a ſtate of nature, and 
the golden age of native ſimplicity will never return. 
Whether for the better or the worſe, no matter; but 
we are refined ; and plain manners, plain dreſs, and 
plain diction, would as little do in life, as acorns, 
herbage, and the water of the neighbouring ſpring, 
would do at table. Some people are juſt come, who 
interrupt me in the middle of my ſermon ; ſo good 
night, 
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IL E TT EER LXXX. 
London, November the _ 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


INE doings at Manheim ! If one may give 
credit to the weekly hiſtories of Monſieur Ro- 


derigue, the fineſt writer among the moderns, not 
only des chaſſes brillantes et nombreuſes, des operas ou 


ies acteurs ſe ſurpaſſent, les jours des Saints de L L. 
A A. E E.ſereniſſimes, celtbres en grand gala; but, 


to crown the whole, Monfieur Zuchmantel is happily 


arrived, and Monſieur Wartenſleben hourly expect- 


ed. I hope that you are pars magna of all theſe 


delights; though, as Noll Bluff ſay, in the Old 
Batchelor, that raſcally Gazetteer takes no more notice of 
you, than if you were not in the land of the living. I 
ſhould think, that he might at leaſt have taken 
notice, that in thoſe rejoicings you appeared with a 
rejoicing, and not a gloomy countenance ; and you 
diſtinguiſhed yourſelf, in that numerous and ſhining 
company, by your air, dreſs, addreſs, and attentions. 
If this was the caſe, as I will both hope and ſuppoſe 
that it was, I will, if you require it, have him written 
to, to do you juſtice in his next ſupplement. Seri- 
ouſly, I am very glad, that you are whirled in that 
tourbjlloy of pleaſures ; they ſmooth, poliſh, and rub 
off rough corners: perhaps too, you have ſome par- 
ticular colliſion, which is ſtill more effectual. 
Schannat's Hiſtory of the Palatinate was, I find, 
written originally in German, in which language, I 
ſuppoſe, it is that you have read it; but, as I muſt 
humbly content myſelf with the French tranſlation, 
. Vaillant has ſeat for it for me, from Holland, ſo that 
I have not yet read it. While you are in the Pala- 


tinate, vou do 10 Kat be to read every thing relative 


to it; you will do till better, if you make that read- 


ing 
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Ing the foundation of your inquiries into the more 
minute circumſtances and anecdotes of that country, 
whenever you are in company with informed and 
knowing people. | 
The Miniſters here, intimidated by the abſurd and 
groundleſs clamours of the mob, have, very weakly 
in my mind, repealed, this ſeſſion, the bill which they 
had paſſed in the laſt, for rendering Jews capable of 
being naturalized, by ſubſequent acts of parliament. 
The clamourers triumph, and will, doubtleſs, make 
farther demands; which, if not granted, this piece 
of complaiſance will ſoon be forgotten. Nothing is 
truer in politics, than this reflection of the Cardinal 
de Retz, Que le peuple craint toujours quand on ne le 
craint pas; and, conſequently, they grow unreaſona- 
ble and inſolent, when they find that they are feared. 
Wiſe and honeſt governors will never, if they can 
help it, give the people juſt cauſe to complain; but 
then, on the other hand, they will firmly withſtand 
groundleſs clamour. Beſides, that this noiſe againſt 
the Jew bill, proceeds from that narrow mob-ſpirit 
of intoleration in religious, and inhoſpitality in civil 
matters; both which all wiſe governments ſhould op- 
ole. 

The confuſion in France increaſes daily, as, no 
doubt, you are informed, where you are. There is 
an anſwer of the Clergy's to the remonſtrances of 
the Parliament, lately publiſhed ; which was ſent me 
by the laſt poſt from France, and which I would 
have ſent you, encloſed in this, were it not too bulky, 
Very probably you may ſee it at Manheim, from the 
French Minifter : 1t 1s very well worth your reading, 
being moſt artfully and plauſibly written, though 
founded upon falſe principles; the jus divinum of 
the Clergy ; and, conſequently, their ſupremacy in 
all matters of faith and doctrine are aſſerted ; both 
which I abſolutely deny. Were thoſe two points al- 
lowed the Clergy of any country whatſoever, they 
muſt neceſſarily govern that country abſolutely ; 

| every 


every thing being, directly or indirectly, relative to 


faith or doctrine; and whoever is ſuppoſed to have 
the power of ſaving and damning ſouls, to all eter- 
nity, (which power the Clergy pretend to) will be 
much more conſidered, and better obeyed, than any 
civil power, that forms no pretenſions beyond this 


world. Whereas, in truth, the Clergy in every coun- 


try are, like all other ſubjects, dependant upon the 
ſupreme legiſlative power; and are appointed by that 
power, under whatever reſtrictions and limitations it 
pleaſes, to keep up decency and decorum in, the 
church, juſt as conſtables are to keep peace in the 
pariſn. This Fra. Paolo has clearly proved, even 
upon their own principles of the old and new Teſta- 
ment, in his book de Beneficizs, which I recommend 
to you to read with attention; it is ſhort. Adieu! 


I. E T T E R © EXXST 
London, December the 25th, 1753. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, kd 


E again J received two letters at 


once from you, the one of the 7th, the other 
of the 15th, from Manheim. | 
- You never had in your life ſo good a reaſon for not 
writing, either to me or to any body elſe, as your fore 
finger lately furniſhed you. I believe it was painful, 
and I am glad it is cured ; but a ſore finger, however 
painful, is a much leffer evil than lazineſs, of either 
body or mind, and attended by fewer ill conſe- 
quences. 


I am very glad to hear that you were diſtinguiſhed, 
at the Court of Manheim, from the reſt of your 


countrymen and fellow-trayellers: it is a fign that 


vou 
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you had better manners and addreſs than they; for 
take it for granted, the beſt-bred people will aways be 
the beſt received, wherever they go. Good man- 
ners are the ſettled medium of ſocial, as /pecte is of 
commercial life; returns are equally expected for 
both ; and people will no more advance their civility 
to a Bear, than their money to a Bankrupt. I really 
both hope, and believe, that the German Courts will 
do you a great deal of good; their ceremony and 
reſtraint being the proper correctives, and antidotes, 
for your negligence and inattention. I believe they 
would not greatly reliſh your weltering in your own 
lazineſs, and an eaſy chair; nor take it very kindly, 
if, when they ſpoke to you, or you to them, you 
looked another way; as much as to ſay, kiſs my 
 be—h As they give, ſo they require attention; 
and, by the way, take this maxim for an undoubted 
truth, That no young man can poſſibly improve in 
any company, for which he has not reſpe& enough 
to be under ſome degree of reſtraint. 

I dare not truſt to Meyſſonier's report of his Rhe- 
niſh, his Burgundy not having anſwered, either his ac- 
count or my expectations. I doubt, as a wine-mer- 
chant, he is the perfidus caupo, whatever he may be 
as a banker. I ſhall therefore venture upon none of 
his wine; but delay making my proviſion of Old 
Hock, till I go abroad myſelf next ſpring ; as 1 
told you, in the utmoſt ſecrecy, in my laſt, that I 
intend to do; and then, probably, I may taſte ſome 


. that I like, and go upon ſure ground. There is com- 


monly very good, both at Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Liege; where I formerly got ſome excellent, which 
I carried with me to Spaa, where I drink no other 
wine. | 

As my letters to you frequently miſcarry, I will 
repeat in this, that part of my laſt, which related to 
Your future motions. Whenever you ſhall be tired 
of Berlin, go to Dreſden ; where Sir Charles Wil- 
liams 
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liams will be, who will receive you with open arms. 
He dined with me to-day; and ſets out for Dreſden in 
about fix weeks. He ſpoke of you with great kind- 


neſs, and impatience to ſee you again. He will truſt 
and employ you in bufineſs (and he is now in the 


whole ſecret of importance) till we fix our place to 


meet in; which, probably, will be Spaa. Wherever 
you are, inform yourſelf minutely of, and attend 
particularly to, the affairs of France; they grow ſeri- 
ous, and, in my opinion, will grow more and more 
ſo every day. The King is deſpiſed, and I do not 
wonder at it ; but he has brought it about, to be 
hated at the ſame time, which ſeldom happens to the 
fame man. His Miniſters are known to be as diſ- 
united as incapable; he heſitates between the Church 
and the Parliaments, like the Aſs in the fable, that 
ſtarved between two hampers of hay; too much in 
love with his miſtreſs to part with her, and too much 
afraid, for his ſoul, to enjoy her : jealous of the Par- 


liaments, who would ſupport his authority; and a 
devoted bigot to the Church, that would deſtroy it. 


The people are poor, conſequently diſcontented : 
thoſe who have religion, are divided in their notions 
of it; which is ſaying, that they hate one another. 
The Clergy never do forgive ; much lefs will they 
forgive the Parliament : the Parliament never will 
forgive them. The Army muſt, without doubt, 
take, in their own minds, at leaſt, different parts in 
all theſe diſputes, which, upon occaſion, would break 
out. Armies, though always the ſupporters and 
tools of abſolute power, for the time being, are al- 
ways the deſtroyers of it too; by frequently chang- 
ing the hands in which they think proper to lodge it. 
This was the caſe of the Prætorian bands, who de- 
poſed and murdered the monſters they had raiſed to 
oppreſs mankind. The Janiſſaries in Turkey, and 
the regiments of guards in Ruſſia, do the ſame now. 
The French nation reaſons freely, which they never 
did before, upon matters of religion and nn 
an 
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and begin to be ſpregiudicati; the officers do ſo too; 


in ſhort, all the ſymptoms, which I have ever met 


with in hiſtory, previous to great changes and revo- 


lutions in government, now exiſt, and daily increaſe, 
in France. I am glad of it; the reſt of Europe will 


'be the quieter, and have time to recover. England, 


I am ſure, wants reft ; for it wants men and money : 
the Republic of the United Provinces wants both, 
ſtill more: the other powers cannot well dance, when 
neither France, nor the maritime powers, can, as they 
uſed to do, pay the piper. The firſt ſquabble in 
Europe, that I foreſee, will be about the Crown of 
Poland, ſhould the preſent King die; and therefore 


I wiſh his Majeſty a long life, and a merry! Chriſt- 
mas. So much for foreign politics: but, a propos of 
them, pray take care, while you are in thoſe parts of 


Germany, to inform yourſelf correctly of all the dẽ- 
tails, diſcuſſions, and agreements, which the ſeveral 


wars, confiſcations, bans, and treaties, occafioned be- 


tween the Bavarian and Palatine Electorates; they 
are intereſting and curious. | 

I ſhall not, upon the occaſion of the approaching 
new year, repeat to you the wiſhes which I continue 
to form for you; you know them all already; and 
you know that it is abſolutely in your own power to 
ſatisfy moſt of them. Among many other wiſhes, 
this is my moſt earneſt one, that you would open the 
new year with a moſt ſolemn and devout facrifice to 
the Graces; who never reje& thoſe that ſupplicate 
them with fervour : without them, let me tell you, 
that your friend Dame Fortune will ſtand you in lit- 
tle ſtead : may they all be your friends! Adieu. 


LETTER 
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„ E-E& - Ln 


London, January the 17th, 1754. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HAVE this moment received your letter of 
I the 26th paſt, from Munich. Since you are got 
ſo well out of the diſtreſs and dangers of your jour- 
ney from Manheim, I am glad that you were in 
them, | 

Condiſce i diletti 

Memorie di pene, 

Ne ja che ſia bene 

Chi mal non ſoffri. 


They were but little ſamples of the much greater 
diſtreſs and dangers which you muſt expect to meet 
with in your great, and, I hope, long journey through 
life. In ſome parts of it, flowers are ſcattered with 
profuſion, the road is ſmooth, and the proſpect plea- 
ſant; but in others (and J fear the greater num- 
ber) the road is rugged, beſet with thorns and 
briars, and cut by torrents. Gather the flowers in 
your way; but at the ſame time guard againſt the 
briars that are either mixed with them, or that moſt 
certainly ſucceed them. 

I thank you for your wild boar, who, now he 1s 
dead, I aſſure him /e laiſſera bien manger malgre qu'il en 
ale; though I am not fo ſure that I ſhould have had 
that perſonal valour which ſo ſucceſsfully diſtinguiſhed 
you in ſingle combat with him, which made him bite 
the duſt like Homer's heroes, and, to conclude my 
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period ſublimely, put him into that pickle, from which 
T propoſe eating him. At the ſame time that J ap- 
plaud your valour, I muſt do juſtice to your modeſ- 
ty ; which candidly admits, that you were-not over- 
matched, and that your adverſary was of about your 
own age and fize. A Marcaſſin, being under a year 
old, would have been below your indignation. Bete 
de compagnie, being under two years old, was ſtill, in 
my opinion, below your glory; but [I gueſs that your 
enemy was n Ragot, that is, from two to three years 
old; an age and fize which, between man and doch, 
anſwer pretty well to yours. 

If accidents of bad roads or waters do not retain 
you at Munich, I do not fancy that pleaſures will; 
and I rather believe you will ſeek for, and find them, 
at the Carnival at Berlin; in which ſuppoſition, I 
eventually direct this letter to your banker there. 
While you are at Berlin (I- earneſtly recommend it 
to you again and again) pray care to ſee, hear, know, 


and mind, every thing there. The ableſt Prince in 


Europe, is ſurely an object that deſerves attention; 
and the leaſt thing that he does, like the ſmalleſt 
ſketches of the greateſt painters, has its value, and 
a confiderable one too. 

Read with care the Code Frederick, and inform 
yourielf of the good effects of it, in thoſe parts of 
his dominions where it has taken place, and where 
it has baniſhed the former chicanes, quirks, and quib- 
bles of the old law, Do not think any detail too 
minute, or trifling, for your inquiry and obſervation. 
I wiſh that you could find one hour's leiſure every 
day, to read fome good Italian author, and to con- 
verſe in that language with our worthy friend Signor 
Angelo Cori: it would both refreſh and improve your 
Italian, which, of the many languages you know, I 
take to be that in which you are the leaſt perfect; 
but of which too, you already know enough to make 

yourſelf 


DO 


yourſelf maſter of, with very little trouble, whenever 
you pleaſe. | 

Live, dwell, and grow, at the ſeveral Courts there; 
uſe them ſo much to your face, that they may not 
look upon you as a ſtranger. Obſerve, and take their 
tone, eveh to their affectations and follies ; for ſuch 
there are, and perhaps ſhould be, at all Courts. Stay, 
in all events, at Berlin, till I inform you of Sir Charles 
Williams's arrival at Dreſden; where, 1 ſuppoſe, 
you would not care to be before him, and where you 
may go as ſoon after him as ever you pleaſe. Your 
time there will neither be unprofitably nor difagree- 


bly ſpent; he will introduce you into all the beft 


company, though he can introduce you to none, fo 
good as his own.. He has of late applied himſelf 
very ſeriouſly to foreign affairs, eſpecially thoſe of 
Saxony and Poland; he knows them perfectly ell, 
and will tell you what he knows. He always ex- 
prefies, and I have good reaſon to believe very ſin- 
cerely, great kindneſs and affection for you. | 
The works of the late Lord Bolingbroke are. juſt 
. Publiſhed, and have plunged me into philoſophical 
. ſtudies; which hitherto I have not been much uſed 
to, or delighted with; convinced of the futility of 
thoſe reſearches : but 1 have read his Philoſophical 
Eſſay upon the extent of human knowledge, which, 
by the way, makes two large quarto's and an half. 
He there ſhows very clearly, and with moſt ſplendid 
eloquence, what the human mind can, and cannot do; 
that our underftandings are wiſely calculated for our 
place in this planet, and for the link which we form 
in the univerſal chain of things; but that they are 
by no means capable of that degree of knowledge, 
which our curioſity makes us ſearch after, and which 
our vanity makes us often believe we arrive at, I 
ſhall not recommend to you the reading of that 
work. But, when you return hither, I ſhall recom- 
mend to your frequent and diligent peruſal, all his 
- tracts, 
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tracts, that are relative to our hiſtory and conſtituti- 
on; upon which he throws lights, and ſcatters graces, 
which no other writer has ever done. 
Reading, which was always a pleaſure to me, 1 
the time even of my greateſt diſſipation, is now be- 
come my only refuge; and, I fear, 1 indulge it too 
much, at the expence of my eyes. But what can I 
do? I muſt do ſomething ; I cannot bear abſolute 
. idleneſs; my ears grow every day more uſeleſs to 
me, my eyes, conſequently, more neceſſary; I wilt 
not hoard them like a miſer, but will rather riſk the 
loſs, than not enjoy the uſe of them. __ 
Pray let me know all the particulars, not only of 
your reception at Munich, but alſo at Berlin; at the 
latter, I believe, it will be a good one; for his Pruſſian 
Majefty knows, that I have long been an admirer 
and reſpeter of his great and various talents, Adieu. 


LETT En Tri 


London, February the iſt, 1754. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Received, yeſterday, yours of the +x2th from 
Munich; in conſequence of which, I direct this 
to you there, though 1 directed my three laſt to Ber- 
lin, where, I ſuppoſe, you will find them at your ar- 
rival. Since you are not only domeſticated, but 
niche at Munich, you are much in the right to ſtay 
there, It is not by ſeeing places, that one knows 
them, but by familiar and daily converſations with the 


people 
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weogle of faſhion. I would not care to be in the 
place of that prodigy of beauty, whom you are to. 
drive dans la courſe de Traineaux; and I am apt to 
think, you are much more likely to break her bones, 
than the | is, though ever fo cruel, to break your 
heart. Nay, I am not ſure but that, according to all 
the rules of gallantry, you are obliged to overturn 
her on purpoſe : in the firſt place, for the chance of 
ſeeing her backſide ; in the next, for the ſake of the 
contrition and concern which it would give you an 
opportunity of ſhowing ; and, laſtly, upon account 

of all the gentilleſſes et epigrammes, which it would 
naturally ſuggeſt. Voiture has made ſeveral ſtanzas, 
upon an accident of that kind, which happened to a 
lady of his acquaintance. There 1s a great deal of 
wit in them, rather top much ; for, according to the 
taſte of thoſe times, they are full of what the Ita- 
lians call concetti ſpiritoſiſſimi; the Spaniards, agudeze; 
and we, affectatio:1 and quaintneſs. I hope you have 
endeavoured to ſuit your Traineau to the character of 
the fair one whom it is to contain. If ſhe is of an 
iraſcible, impetuous diſpoſition (as fine women can 
ſometimes be) vou will, doubtleſs, place her in the 
body of a lion, a tyger, a dragon, or ſome tremend- 
ous beaſt of prey and fury; if ſhe is a ſublime and 
ſtately beauty, which I think more probable (for un- 
queſtionably ſhe is Hog gevobrne) you will, I ſup- 
poſe, provide a magnificent ſwan or proud peacock 
for her reception; but if ſhe is all tenderneſs and 
ſoftneſs, you have, to be ſure, taken care, amorous 
doves and wanton ſparrows ſhould ſeem to flutter 
round her. Proper mottos, I take it for granted, 
that you have eventually prepared; but if not, you 
may find a great many ready-made ones, in Les en- 
'retiens d' Ariſte et d Eugene, ſur les deviſes, written by 
Pere Bouhours, and worth your reading at any time. 
| will not ſay to you, upon this ooraſion; like the 
_ Father in Ovid, 
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Parce puer ſtimulis et fortius utere loris. 
On the contrary, drive on briſkly; it is not the 
chariot of the ſun that you drive, but you carry the 
ſun in your chariot; conſequently, the faſter it goes, 
the leſs it will be likely either to ſcorch or conſume. 
This 1s Spaniſh enough I am fure. 

If this finds you ſtill at Munich, pray make many 
compliments from me to Mr. Burriſh, to whom Jam 
very much obliged for all his kindneſs to you; it is 
true, that while I had power, I endeavoured to ſerve 


him; but it is as true too, that I ſerved many others 


more, who have neither returned nor remembered 
thoſe ſervices. | | 


I have been very ill this laſt fornight, of your old 


Carniolian complaint, the arthritis vaga; luckily, it 


did not fall upon my breaſt, but ſeized on my right 
arm; there it fixed its feat of empire; but, as in 


all tyrannical governments, the remoteſt parts felt 
their ſhare of its ſeverity. Laſt poſt J was not able 


to hold a pen long enough to write to you, and there- 
fore deſired Mr. Grevenkop to do it for me; but 
that letter was directed to Berlin. My pain is now 
much abated, though I have ſtill ſome fine remains 
of it in my ſhoulder, where, I fear, it will teaze me 
a great while. I muſt be careful to take Horace's 
advice, and conſider well, Quid valeant humeri, quid 


ferre recuſeut. f | 


Lady Cheſterfield bids me make you her compli- 
ments, and aſſure you, that the muſic will be much 
more welcome to her with you, than without you. 

In ſome of my laſt letters, which were directed to, 
and will, I ſuppoſe, wait for you at Berlin, I com- 
plimented you, and with juſtice, upon your great im- 


provement of late in the epiſtolary way, both with 


regard to the ſtyle and the turn of your letters; 
your four or five laſt to me haye been very good 
ones, and one that you wrate to Mr, Harte, upon 


the New Year, was ſo pretty a one, and he was ſo 


much and ſo juſtly pleaſed with it, that he ſent it me 
| from 


Tie Sa, 77 8; 
from Windſor, the inſtant he had read it. This 
talent (and a moſt neceſſary one it is in the courſe of 
life) is to be acquired by reſolving, and taking pains 
to acquire it; and, indeed, ſo is every talent except 
poetry, which is, undoubtedly, a gift. Think, therefore, 
night and day, of the turn, the purity, the correct - 
neſs, the perſpicuity, and the elegancy, of whatever 
you ſpeak or write: take my word for it, your labour 
will not be in vain, but greatly rewarded by the 
harveſt of praiſe and ſucceſs which it will bring you. 
Delicacy of turn, and elegancy of ſtyle, are orna- 
ments as neceſſary to common ſenſe, as attentions, ad- . 
dreis, and faſhionable manners, are to common civi- 
lity ; both may ſubſiſt without them, but then, 
without being of the leaſt uſe to the owner. The 
figure of a man is exactly the ſame, in dirty Tags, or 
in the fineſt and beſt-choſen clothes; but in which 
of the two he is the moſt likely to pleaſe, and to be 
received in good company, I leave to you to deter- 
mine. 


Both my arm and my paper hint to me, to bid 
you good night. 


, 


LETT. 


London, February the 12th, 1754. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


| Take my aim, and let off this letter at you, at- 
I Berlin; I ſhould be ſorry it miſſed you, becauſe I 
believe you will read it with as much pleaſure as I 
write it. It is to inform you, that, after ſome difh- 
culties and dangers, vour ſeat in the new Parliament 
is at laſt abſolutely ſecured, and that without oppo- 
ſition, or the leaſt neceſſity of your perſonal trouble 
or appearance, This ſucceſs, I muft farther inform 
you, is, in a great degree, owing to Mr, Eliot's friend- 
ſhip to us both; for he brings you in with himſelf, 
at 
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at his ſureſt borough. As it was impoſſible to act 
with more zeal and friendſhip, than Mr. Eliot has 
acted in this whole affair, I deſire that you will, by 
the very next poſt, write him à letter of thanks ; 
warm and young thanks, not old and cold ones. 
You may encloſe it in yours to me, and I will ſend 

it to him, for he is now in Cornwall. 
Thus, ſure of being a Senator, I dare fay you do - 
not propoſe to be one of the pedarii ſenatores et pedi- 
bus ire in ſententiam; for, as the Houſe of Com- 
mons is the theatre where you muſt make your for- 
tune and figure in the world, you muſt refplve-to be 
an actor, and not a perſona muta, which is juſt equi- 
valent to a candle-ſnuffer upon other theatres. Who- 
ever does not ſhine there is obſcure, inſignificant, and 
contemptible; and you cannot conceive how eaſy it 
is, for a man of half your ſenſe and knowledge, to 
ſhine there if he pleaſes. The receipt to make a 
ſpeaker, and an applauded one too, is ſhort and eaſy. 
Take of common ſenſe quantum ſufficit, add a little 
application to the rules and orders of the houſe, 
throw obvious thoughts in a new light, and make up 
the whole with a large quantity of purity, correct- 
neſs, and elegancy of ſtyle. Take it for granted, 
that by far the greateſt part of mankind do neither 
analyſe nor ſearch to the bottom; they are incapa- 
ble of penetrating deeper than the ſurtace, All 
have ſenſes to be gratified, very few have reaſon to 
be applied to. Graceful utterance and action pleaſes 
their eyes, elegant diction tickles their ears; but 
ſtrong reaſon would be thrown away upon them. 1 
am, not only perſuaded by theory, but convinced by 
my experience, that (ſuppoſing a certain degree of 
common ſenſe) what is called a good ſpeaker, is as 
much a mechanic, as a good ſhoemaker; and that 
the two trades are equally to be learned by the ſame 
degree of application, Therefore, for God's ſake, 
let this trade be the principal object of your thoughts; 
never 
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never loſe fight of it. Attend minutely to your 


Kyle, whatever language you ſpeak or write in; ſeek 
for the beſt words, and think of the beſt turns. 

Whenever you doubt of the propriety or elegancy 
of any word, ſearch the dictionary, or ſome good 
author for it, or inquire of ſomebody, who is maſter 
of that language; and in a little time, propriety and 
elegancy of diction will become fo habitual to you, 
that they will coſt you no more trouble. As | have: 
laid this down to be 'mechanical, and attainable by 
whoever will take the neceſſary pains, there will be no 
great vanity in my ſaying, that I ſaw the importance 
of the object ſo early, and attended to it ſo young, 
that it would now colt me more trouble to ſpeak or 
write ungrammatically, vulgarly, and inelegantly, 
than ever 1t did to avoid doing ſo. The late Lord 
Bolingbroke, without the leaſt trouble, talked all day 
long, full as elegantly as he wrote; Why ? Not by 
a a peculiar gift from heaven; but, as he has often 
told me himſelf, by an early and conſtant attention to 


his ſtyle. The preſent Solicitor-general, Murray, 


has leſs law than many lawyers, but has more practice 


than any; merely upon account of his eloquence, of ' 


which he has a never-failing ſtream. I remember, 


ſo long ago as when 1 was at Cambridge, whenever I 


read pieces of elaquence (and indeed they were my 
chief ſtudy) whether ancient or modern, I uſed to 


write down the ſhining paſſages, and then tranſlate 


them, as well and as elegantly as ever I could; if 
Latin or French, into Engliſh ; if Engliſh, into 
French. This, which I practiſed for ſome years, not 
only improved and formed my ſtyle, but imprinted 
in my mind and memory the beſt thoughts of the 
beſt authors. The trouble was little, but the ad- 
vantage, I have experienced, was great. While you 
are abroad, you can neither have time nor opportu- 
nity to read pieces of Engliſh, or Parliamentary 


eloquence, as I hope you will carefully do when you. 


return; 
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return; but, in the mean time, whenever pieces of 
French eloquence come in your way, ſuch as the 
ſpeeches of perſons received into the Academy, 
oraiſons funtbres, repreſentations of the ſeveral Par- 
liaments to the King, Sc. read them in that view, 
in that ſpirit; obſerve the harmony, the turn and 
elegancy, of the ſtyle; examine in what you think it 
might have been better; and conſider in what, had 
you written it yourſelf, you might have done worſe. 
Compare the different manners of expreſſing the ſame 
thoughts, in different authors; and obſerve how 
differently the ſame things appear in different dreſſes. 
Vulgar, coarſe, and ill- choſen words, will deform and 
degrade the beſt thoughts, as much as rags and dirt 
will the beſt figure. In ſhort, you now know your 
object; purſue it ſteadily, and have no digreſſions 
that are not relative to, and connected with the main 
action. Your ſucceſs in Parliament will effectually 
remove all other objections; either a foreign or a do- 
meſtic deſtination will no longer be refuſed you, if 
you make your way to it through Weſtminſter. : 

I think I may now ſay, that I am quite recovered 
of my late illneſs, ſtrength and ſpirits excepted, 
which are not yet reſtored, Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Spa, will, I believe, anſwer all my purpoſes. 

[ Jong to hear an account. of your reception at 
Berlin, which I fancy will be a moſt gracious 
one. Adieu. 
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London, February the 15th, 1734 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


CAN now with great truth apply your own 
I motto to you, Nullum numen abeſt, ſi fit prudentia. 
Tou are ſure of being, as early as your age will 

| permit, 
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permit, a Member of that Houſe; which is the 
only road to figure and fortune in this country. 
Thoſe indeed who are bred up to, and diftinguiſh 
themſelves in particular profeſſions, as the army, the 
navy, and the Jaw, may by their own merit raiſe 
themſelves to a certain degree; but you may obſerve 
too, that they never get to the top, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of Parliamentary talents and influence. The 
means of diſtinguiſhing yourſelt in Parliament are, 
as I told you in my laſt, much more eafily attained 
than I believe you imagine. Cloſe attendance to the 
buſineſs of the Houſe will ſoon give you the Parlia- 
mentary reutine; and ſtrict attention to your ſtyle 
will ſoon make you, not only- a ſpeaker, but a good 
one. The vulgar look upon a man, who is reckon- 
ed a fine ſpeaker as a phenomenon, a ſupernatural 
being, and endowed with ſome peculiar gift of 
Heaven: they ſtare at him, if he walks in the Park, 
and cry, that is he. You will, I am ſure, view him 
in a juſter light, and nulla formidine, You will con- 
ſider him only as a man of good ſenſe, who adorns 
common thoughts with the graces of elocution and 
the elegancy of ſtyle. The miracle will then ceaſe ; 
and you will be convinced, that with the ſame appli- 
cation and attention, to the ſame objects, you may 
maſt certainly equal, and perhaps ſurpaſs, this pro- 
digy. Sir W m Yo— g, with not a quar- 
ter of your parts, and not a thouſandth part of your 
knowledge, has, by a glibneſs of tongue ſingly, raiſed 
himſelf ſucceſſively to the beſt employments of the 
kingdom: he has been Lord of the Admiralty, Lord 
of the Treaſury, Secretary at War, and is now Vice- 
Treaſurer of Ireland; and all this, with a moſt ſullied, 
not to ſay blaſted character. Repreſent the thing to 
yourſelf, as it really is, eaſily attainable, and you vill 
find it ſo. Have but ambition enough patlionately 
to defire the object, and ſpirit enough to uſe the 
means, and | will be apſwerable for your ſucceſs. 
| When 
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When I was younger than you are, [ reſolved within 
myſelf, that I would in all events be a ſpeaker in Par- 
liament, and a good one too, if I could. I conſe- 
quently never loſt ſight of that object, and never 
neglected any of the means that I thought led to it. 
I ſucceeded to a, certain degree; and, I aſſure you, 
with great eaſe, and without ſuperior talents. Young 
people are very apt to over-rate both men and things, 
from not being enough acquainted with them. In 
proportion as you come to know them better, you 
will value them leſs. You will find that reaſon, 
which always ought to direct mankind, ſeldom docs; 
but that paſſions and weakneſſes commonly uſurp its 
ſeat, and rule in its ſtead. You will find, that the 
ableſt have their weak ſides too, and are only com- 
paratively able, with regard to the ſtill weaker herd; 
having fewer weakneſſes themſelves, they are able ta 
avail themſelves of the innumerable ones of the ge- 
nerality of mankind : being more maſters of them- 
ſelves, they become more eaſily maſters of others. 

They addreſs themſelves to their weakneſſes, their 
fenſes, their paſſions; never to their reaſon ; and 
conſequently ſeldom fail of ſucceſs. But then ana- 
lyſe thoſe great, thoſe governing, and, as the vulgar 
imagine, thoſe perfect Characters; and you will find 
the great Brutus a thief in Macedonia, the great Car- 
dinal de Richelieu a jealous poetaſter, and the Duke 
of Marlborough a miſer. Till you come to know 
mankind by your own experience, I know no thing, 
nor no man, that'can, in the mean time, bring you 
ſo well acquainted. with them as le Duc de la Roche- 
foucault; his little book of Maxims, which I would 
adviſe you to look i into, for ſome moments at leaſt, 

every day of your life, is, 1 fear, too like, and too 
exact a picture of human nature. I own, it ſeems 
to degrade it; but yet my experience does not con- 
vince me, that it degrades it unjuſtly, 


Now, 
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Now, to bring all this home to my firſt point. 


All theſe conſiderations ſhould not only invite you to 
attempt to make a figure in Parliament, but encour- 


age you to hope that you ſhall ſucceed. To govern 


mankind, one muſt not over-rate them; and to pleaſe 
an audience, as. a ſpeaker, one mult not over-value 
it. When I firſt came into the Houſe of Commons, 
I reſpe&ted that aſſembly as a venerable one; and 
felt a certain awe upon me: but, upon better ac- 
quaintance, that awe foon vaniſhed ; and I diſcover- 
ed, that, of the five hundred and fixty, not above 
thirty could underſtand reaſon, and that all the reſt 
were peuple : that thoſe thirty only required plain 
common ſenſe, dreſſed up in good language; and 
that all the others only required flowing and harmo- 
nious periods, whether they conveyed any meaning 
or not; having ears to hear, but not ſenſe enough 


to judge, Theſe conſiderations made me ſpeak | 


with little concern the firſt time, with leſs the ſecond, 
and with none at all the third. I gave myſelf no 


farther trouble about any thing, except my elocuti- 


on and my ſtyle; preſuming, without much vanity, 
that I had common ſenſe ſufficient not to talk non- 
ſenſe. Fix theſe three truths ſtrongly in your mind : 
Firſt, that it is abſolutely neceſſary for you to ſpeak 
in Parliament; ſecondly, that it only requires a lit- 


tle human attention, and no ſupernatural gifts; and, 


thirdly, that you have all the reaſon in the world to 
think, that you ſhall ſpeak well. When we meet, 
this ſhall be the principal ſubject of our converſati- 
ons; and, if you will follow my advice, I will an- 
ſwer for your ſucceſs. 

Nov from great things to little ones; the tranſiti- 
on is to me eaſy, becauſe nothing ſeems little to me, 


that can be of any uſe to you. I hope you take great 


care of your mouth and teeth, and that you clean them 
well every morning with a ſpunge and tepid water, 
with a few drops of arquebuſade water dropped into 
it ; beſides waſhing your mouth carefully after every 


meal. 
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meal. I do inſiſt upon your never uſing thoſe ſticks, 
or any hard ſubſtance whatſoever, which always rub 
away the gums, and deſtroy the varniſh of the teeth. 
I I ſpeak this from woeful experience; for my negli- 
gence of my teeth, when 1 was younger than you 
are, made them bad; and afterwards, my defire to 
have them look better, made me uſe ſticks, trons, 
Sc. which totally deſtroyed them; ſo that I have 
not now above fix or ſeven left. I loſt one this morn- 
Ing, which ſuggeſted this advice to you. 

J have received the tremendous wild boar, which 
your ftill more tremendous arm flew in the immenſe 
deſarts of the Palatinate; but have not yet taſted of 
it, as it is hitherto above my low regimen. The 
late King of Pruſſia, whenever he killed any number 
of wild boars, uſed to oblige the Jews to buy them, 
at an high price, though they could eat none of 
them ; ſo they defrayed the expence of his hunting. 
His ſon has juſter rules of government, as the Code 
Frederick plainly ſhows. PEG: 

I I hope, that, by this time, you are as well 
ancre at Berlin as you was at Munich; but if not, 
you are ſure of being ſo at Dreſden. Adieu. 


* —— * yk 


— 
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London, February 26th, 1754. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
1 Have received your letters of the 4th from Mu- 


nich, and of the 11th from Ratiſbon; but + 


have not received that of the 31ſt January, to which 
you refer in the former. It is to this negligence and 
uncertainty of the poſt, that you owe your accidents 
between Munich and Ratiſbon; for, had you re- 
ceived my letters regularly, you would have re- 
ceived one from me, before you left Munich, 1n 

which 
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which I adviſed you to ſtay, fince you were ſo well 
there. But at all events, you were in the wrong to 
ſet out from Munich in ſuch weather and ſuch roads; 
fince you could never imagine that I had ſet my 
heart ſo much upon your going to Berlin, as to ven- 
ture your being buried in the ſnow for it. Upon the 
whole, conſidering all, you are very well off. You 
do very well, in my mind, to return to. Munich, or, 
at leaſt, to keep within the circle of Munich, Ratiſ- 
bon, and Manheim, till the weather and the roads 
are good: ſtay at each or any of thoſe places as long 
as ever you pleaſe; for I am extremely indifferent 
about your going to Berlin. 

As to our meeting, I will tell you my plan, and 
you may form your own accordingly. I propoſe 
ſetting out from hence the laſt week in April, then 
drinking the Aix-la-Chapelle waters for a week, and 
from thence being at Spa about the 15th of May, 
where I ſhall ſtay two months at moſt, and then re- 
turn ſtrait to England. As I both hope and be- 
lieve that there will be no mortal at Spa during my 
refidence there, the faſhionable ſeaſon not beginning 
till the middle of July, I would by no means have 
you come there at firſt, to be locked up with me 
and ſome few Capucins, for two months, in that mi- 
ſerable hole; but ] would adviſe you to ſtay where 
you like beſt, till about the firſt week in July, and 
then to come and pick me up at Spa, or meet me 
upon the road at Liege or Bruſſels. As for the inter- 
mediate time, ſhould you be weary of Manheim and 
Munich, you may, if you pleaſe, go to Dreſden, 
to Sir Charles Williams, who will be there before 
that time; or you may come for a month or ſix 
weeks to the Hague; or, in ſhort, go or ſtay where- 
ever you like beſt. So much for your motions. _ 

As you have ſent for all the letters directed to 
you at Berlin, you will receive from thence volumes 
of mine, among which you will eaſily my 

ome 
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ſome were calculated for a ſuppoſed peruſal previous 
to your opening them. I will not repeat any thing 
contained in them, excepting, that 1 deſire you will 
fend me a warm and cordial letter of thanks for Mr. 
Eliot; who has, in the moſt friendly manner ima- 
ginable, fixed you at his own borough of Liſkeard; 
where you will be elected, jointly with him, without 
the leaſt oppoſition or difficulty. I will forward that 
letter to him into Cornwall, where he now is. 
Now, that you are to be ſoon a man of buſineſs, 
J heartily wiſh that you would immediately begin to 
be a man of method ; nothing contributing more to 
facilitate and diſpatch buſineſs, than method and or- 
der. Have order and method in your accounts, in 
your reading, in the allotment of your time; in 
ſhort, in every thing. You cannot conceive how 
much time you will fave by it, nor how much better 
every thing you do will be done. The Duke of 
Marlborough did by no means ſpend, but he flat- 
terned himſelf into that immenſe debt, which is not 
yet near paid off, The hurry and confuſion of the 
Dake of Newcaſtle do not proceed from his buſineſs, - 
but from his want of method in it, Sir Robert 
Walpole, who had ten times the buſineſs to do, 
was never ſeen in a hurry, becauſe he always did it 
with Method. The head of a man who has buſi- 
neſs, and no method nor order, 15 properly that 
rudis indigeſtague moles quam dixere chaos. As you 
muſt be conſcious that you are extremely negligent 
and flatternly, I hope you will reſolve not to be fo 
for the future. Prevail with yourſelf, only to ob- 
ſerve good method and order for ont fortnight z and 
I will venture to aſſure you, that you will never ne- 
glect them afterwards; you will find ſuch conveni- 
ency and advantage ariſing from them. Method is 
the great advantage that lawyers have over other 
people, in ſpeaking in Parliament; for as they muſt 
neceſſarily obſerve it in their pleadings in the — 
0 
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of Juſtice, it becomes habitual to them every where 
elſe. Without making you a compliment, I can tell 
you with pleaſure, that order, method, and more ac- 

tivity of mind, are all that you want to make, ſome 
day or other, a conſiderable figure in buſineſs. You 
have more uſeful knowledge, more diſcernment of 
characters, and much more diſcretion, than is com- 
mon at your age; much more, I am ſure, than I had 
at that age. 38 you cannot yet have, and 
therefore truſt in the mean time to mine. I am an 
old traveller; am well acquainted with all the bye as 
well as the great roads: I cannot miſguide you from 
1gnorance, and you are very ſure I ſhall not from 
deſign. | | x 
I can afſure you, that you will have no opportu- 
nity of ſubſcribing yourſelf, my Excellency's, &c. 
Retirement and quiet were my choice ſome years 
ago, while I had all my ſenſes, and health and ſpi- 
rits enough to carry on bufineſs; but now, that I 
have loſt my hearing, and that I find my conſtitution 
declining daily, they are become my neceſſary and 
only refuge. I know myſelf, (no common piece o 
knowledge, let me tell you). I know what I can, 
what I cannot, and conſequently what I ought to do. 
I ought not, and therefore will not, return to bu- 
* fineſs, when I am much leſs ft for it than I was when 
I quitted it. Still leſs will I go to Ireland, where, 
from my deafneſs and infirmities, I muſt neceſſarily 
make a different figure from that which I once made 
there. My pride would be too much mortified by 
that difference. The two important tenſes of ſceing 
and hearing ſhould not only be good, but quick, in 
buſineſs; and the buſineſs of a Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (if he will do it himſelf) requires both thoſe 
ſenſes in the higheſt perfection. It was the Duke of 
Dorſet's not doing the buſineſs himſelf, but giving it 
, up to * favourites, that has occaſioned all this con- 
Vor. II. A a 1 fuſion 
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Lord George Sackville ſecond ſon, and fecreta- 


ry 
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fuſion in Ireland; and it was my doing the whole 
myſelf, without either Favourite, Miniſter, or Miſ- 
treſs, that made my adminiſtration ſo ſmooth and 
quiet. I remember, when I named the late Mr. 
Liddel for my Secretary, every body was much ſur- 
priſed at it; and ſome of my friends repreſented to 
me, that he was no man of buſineſs, but only a ve- 
ry genteel, pretty young fellow; I aſſured them, and 
with truth, that that was the very reaſon why J choſe 
him: for that I was reſolved to do all the buſineſs 
myſelf, and without even the ſuſpicion of having a 
Miniſter; which the Lord Lieutenant's Secretary, if 
he is a man of buſineſs, is always ſuppoſed, and 
commonly with reaſon, to be. Moreover, I look 
upon myſelf now to be emeritus in buſineſs, in which 
{ have been near forty years together; I give it upto 
you: apply yourſelf to it, as I have done, for forty 
years, and then I conſent to your leaving it for a phi- 
loſophical retirement, among your friends and your 
books. Stateſmen and beauties are- very rarely ſen- 
fible of the gradations of their decay; and, too ſan- 
guinely hoping to ſhine on in their meridian, often 

ſet with contempt and ridicule, I retired in time, ut: 
conviva Jſalur; or, as Pope ſays, ſtill better, Ere 
tittering youth fh. jhove you from the ſtage. My only 
remaining ambition is to be the Counſellor and Mi- 
niſter of your riſing ambition; let me ſee my 
own youth revived in you. Let me be your Men- 
tor, and, with your parts and knowledge, I promiſe 
you, you ſhall go far. You muſt bring,. on your 
part, activity and attention, and I will point out to 
you the proper objects for them. I own, 1 fear but 
one thing for you, and that is what one has general- 
ly the leaſt reaſon to fear, from one of your age, | 
mean your lazineſs; which, if you indulge, will 
mane you ſtagnate in a contemptible obſcurity all 
your 


ry to his grace. — * Stone, Archbiſhop of 
Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland. 
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your life. It will hinder you from doing any thing 
that will deſerve to be written, or from vriting any 
thing that may deſerve to be read; and yet one or 
other of thoſe two objects ſhould be at leaſt aimed at 
by every rational being. I look upon indolence as a 
ſort of ſuicide ; for the Man is effectually deſtroyed, 
though the appetites of the Brute may ſurvive. Bu- 
fineſs by no means forbids pleaſures; on the contra- 
ry, they reciprocally ſeaſon each other; and I will 
venture to affirm, that no man enjoys either in per- 
fection, that does not join both. They whet the 
deſire for each other. Uſe yourſelf therefore, i in 
time, to be alert and diligent in your little concerns: 
never procraſtinate, never put off till to-morrow, _ 
what you can do to-day; and never do two things 
at a time: purſue your object, be it what it will, 
ſteadily and indefatigably; and let any difficulties 
(if ſurmountable) rather animate than flacken your 
endeavours, Perſeverance. has ſurpriſing effects. 

I wiſh you would uſe yourſelf to tranſlate, every 
day, only three or four lines, from any book, 
in any language, into the correcteſt and moſt. 
elegant Engliſh that you can think of; you cannot 
imagine how it will inſenſibly form your ſtyle, and 
give you an habitual elegancy: it would not take 
you up a quarter of an hour in a day, This letter 

is ſo long, that it will hardly leave you that quarter 
of an hour, the day you receive it. So good. night. 
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London, March the INE: 1 7 54. 
NMI DEAR FRIEND 


GREAT and 3 event has lately 
| happened in our miniſterial world Mr. Pel- 
| ham died laſt Monday, of a fever and mortification; . 
occaſioned by a general corruption of his whale maſs * 
. of 
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of blood, which had broke out into ſores in his back. 

T regret him as an old acquaintance, a pretty near 
relation, and a private man, with whom I have lived: 
many years in a ſocial and friendly way. He meaned 
well to the public; and was incorrupt in a poſt 
where corruption is, commonly. contagious. If he 
was no fhining, enterprizing Miniſter, he was a ſafe 
one, which J like better. Very ſhining Miniſters, 
| Hke the Sun, are apt to ſcorch, when they ſhine the 
brighteſt: in our conſtitution, 1 prefer the milder 
light of a leſs glaring Miniſter. His ſucceſſor is not 
yet, at leaſt publicly, deſgnatus. You will eaſily 
ſuppoſe that many are very willing, and very few able, 


to fill that poſt, Various: perfons are talked of, by 


different people, for it, according as their intereſt 
prompts them to wiſh, or their ignorance to conjec- 


ture. Mr. Fox is the moſt talked of, he is ſtrong- 


ly ſupported: by the Duke of Cumberland. Mr. 


Legge, the Solicitor: General, and Dr. Lee, are 


likewiſe all ſpoken of, upon the foot of the Duke of 
Newcaſtle's, and the Chancelor's intereſt.” Should 
it be any one of the three laſt, I think no great al- 
terations will enſue ; but ſhould Mr. Fox prevail, it 
would in my opinion, ſoon produce changes, by no 
means favourable to the Duke of Neweaftle. Inthe 
mean time, the wild conjectures of volunteer politi- 
clans, and the ridiculous importance which, upon 
theſe occaſions, blockheads always endeavour. to 
give themſelves, by grave looks, ſignificant ſhrugs, 
and inſignificant whiſpers, are very entertaining to 
a by-ſtander, as, thank God, I now. am. One 
knows ſomething, but is not yet at liberty to tell it; 


another has heard ſomething from a very good 


hand: a third congratulates himſelf upon a certain 


degree of intimacy, which he has long had with 


every one of the candidates, though perhaps he has 
never ſpoken twice to any one of them. In ſhort, 


in theſe ſort of intervals, vanity, intereſt, and abſur- 


dity always * 2 in the moſt ridiculous 
light. 


— 
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Kght. One who has been ſo long behind the ſcenes, 


as [ have, is much more diverted with the entertain- 
ment, than thoſe can be who only ſee it from the 
pit and boxes. I know the whole machinery of the 
interior, and can laugh the better at the filly wonder 
and wild conjectures of the uninformed ſpectators. 
This accident, I think, cannot in the leaſt affect your 
election, which is finally ſettled with your friend Mr. 
Eliot. For, let who wil prevail, I preſume, he will 
cConſider me enough, not to overturn an arrangement 


of that ſort, in which he cannot poſlibly be perſonally 


intereſted. So pray go on with your parliamentary 


preparations. Have that object always in your view, 
and purſue it with attention. 

I take it for granted, that your late reſidence i in 
Germany has made you as perfect and correct in 
German, as you were before in French, at leaſt, it is 
worth your while to be ſo; becauſe it is worth every 
man's while to be perfectly maſter of whatever lan- 
guage he may ever have occaſion to ſpeak. A man 
is not himſelf in a language which he does not 
thoroughly poſſeſs ; his thoughts are degraded, when 
inelegantly or imperfectly expreſſed ; he is cramped 
and confined, and conſequently can never appear to 
advantage, Examine and analyſe thoſe thoughts 
that ſtrike you the moſt, either in converſation or in 
books ; and you will find, that they owe at leaſt 
half their merit to the turn and expreſſion of them. 
There is nothing truer than that old ſaying, Nihil 
dium quod non prius, dictum. It is only the man- 
ner of ſaying or writing it, that makes it appear new. 
Convince yourſelf, that Manner is almoſt every thing, 
in every thing, and ſtudy it accordingly. 

I am this moment informed, and I believe truly, 
that Mr. Fox * is to ſucceed Mr. Pelham, as firſt 
Commiſſioner of the Treaſury and Chancellor of the 

Exchequer; 


* Henry Fox, created Lord Baron Holland, 
April 16, 1763. 
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Exchequer ; and your friend Mr. Yorke, of the 


Hague, to ſucceed Mr. Fox, as Secretary at War. 1 


am not ſorry for this promotion of Mr. Fox, as I have 
always been upon civil terms with him, and found 
him ready to do me any little ſervices. He is frank 
and gentleman-like in his manner; and, to a certain 
degree, I really believe will be your friend upon my 
account; if you can afterwards make him yours, 
upon your own, !ant micux., | have nothing more to 
fay now, but Adieu. 


renn 
London, March the 15th, 1754. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, _ 
E are here in the midſt of a ſecond winter; ; 
the cold is more ſevere, and the ſnow deeper, 
than they were in the firſt, 1 preſume your weather 
in Germany is not much more gentle; and therefore, 
I hope that you are quietly and warmly fixed at ſome 
good town ; and will not riſk a ſecond burial in the 
inow, after your late fortunate reſurrection out of it, 
Your letters, I ſuppoſe, have not bcen able to make 
their way through the ice; for I have received none 
from you ſince that of the 12th of February, from 
Ratiſpon. I am the more uneaſy at this ſtate of ig- 
norance, becauſe | fear that you may have found 
ſome ſubſequent inconveniencies from your overturn, 
which you might not be aware of at firſt. 
The curtain of the political theatre was partly 


drawn up the day before yeſterday, and exhibited a 


ſcene which the public in general did not expect: 
the Duke of Newcaſtle was declared firſt Lord Com- 
miſſioner of the Treaſury, Mr. Fox Secretary of 
State in his room, and Mr, Henry Legge Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The employment: of Treaſurer 
of the Navy, and Secretary at War, ſuppoſed to ” 
vacant by the promotion of Mr.Fox and Mr.Le 


were to be Kept 771 Peli till the diſſolution of his 


Parliament, 


— 
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Parliament, which will probably be next week, to 
avoid the expence and trouble of unneceſſary re- 
elections; but it was generally-ſuppoſed that Colonel 
Yorke, of the Hague, was to ſucceed Mr. Fox, and 
George Grenville, Mr. Legge. This ſcheme, had it 
taken place, you are, I believe, aware, was more a 
_ temporary expedient, for ſecuring the elections of 
the new Parliament, and forming it, at its firſt meet- 
ing, to the intereſts and the inclinations of the Duke 
of Newcaſtle and the Chancellor, than a plan of Ad- 
miniſtration either intended or withed to be perma- 
nent. This ſcheme was diſturbed yeſterday: Mr. 
Fox, who had ſullenly. accepted the ſeals the day be- 
fore, more ſullenly refuſed them yeſterday. His 
object was to be firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and conſequently 
to have a ſhare in the election of the new Parlia- 
ment, and a much greater in the management of it 
when choſen. This neceſſary conſequence of his 
view defeated it; and the Duke of Newcaſtle and 
the Chancellor, choſe to kick him up- ſtairs into the 
Secretaryſhip of State, rather than truſt him with 
either the election or the management of the new 
Parliament. In this, conſidering their reſpective 
ſituations, they certainly ated wiſely ; but whether 
Mr. Fox has done fo, or not, in refuſing the ſeals, is 
a point which I cannot determine. If he is, as I 
preſume he is, animated with revenge, and, I believe, 
would not be over ſcrupulous in the means of grati- 
fying it, I ſhould have thought he could have done 1t 
better, as Secretary of State, with conſtant admiſſion 
into the Cloſet, than as a private man at the head 
of an oppofition. But I ſee all theſe things at too 
great a diſtance to be able to judge foundly-of them. 
The true ſprings and motives of political meaſures” - 
are confined within a very narrow circle, and known 
to very few; the good reaſons alledged are ſeldom 
tne true ones. The Public commonly judges, or 
rather gueſſes, wrong, and I am now one of that 


Public, 


n 
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Public, I therefore recommend to you a prudent 
pyrrhoniſm in all matters of ſtate, until you become 
one of the wheels of them yourſelf, and conſe- 
quently acquainted with the general motion, at leaſt, | 
of the others ; for as to all the minute and ſecret 

' ſprings, that contribute more or leſs to the whole 
machine, no man living ever knows them all, not 
even he who has the principal direction of it. As in 
the human body there are innumerable little veſſels 
and glands, that have a good deal to do, and yet 
eſcape the knowledge of the moſt ſkilful anatomiſt; 

ke will know more indeed, than thoſe who only ſee 
the exterior of our bande but he will never know 
all. This buſtle, and theſe changes at Court, far 
from having diſturbed the quiet and ſecurity of your 
election, have, if poſſible, rather confirmed them; 
for the Duke of Newcaſtle (I muſt do him juſtice) 
has, in the kindeſt manner imaginable to you, wrote 
. a letter to Mr. Eliot, to recommend to him the 
utmoſt care of your election. 

Though the plan of adminiſtration is thus unſet- 
tled, mine, for my travels this ſummer, is finally 
ſettled ; ; and I now communicate it to you, that you 
may form your own upon it. I propoſe being at Spa 

on the 10th or 12th of May, and ſtaying there till 
the roth of July. As there will be no mortal there 
during my ſtay, it would be both unpleaſant and un- 
profitable to you to be ſhut up 7Zte-a-!4te with me 
the whole time; I ſhould therefore think it beſt for 
you not to come to me there till the laſt week in 
June. In the mean time, I ſuppoſe, that, by the 
middle of Aprib you will think that you have had 
enough of Manheim, Munich, or Ratiſbon, and that 

diſtrict. Where would you chuſe to go then? for 
I leave you abſolutely your choice. Would you go 
to Dreſden for a month or fix weeks? That is a 
good deal out of your way ; and I am not ſure that 
Sir Charles will be there by that time. Or would 
you rather take Bonn in your way and paſs the time 
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till we meet at the Hague? From Manheim you 
may have a great many good letters of recommenda- 
tion to the court of Bonn; which Court, and its 
Elector, in one light or another, are worth your ſee- 
ing. From thence your journey to the Hague will 
be but a ſhort one; and you would arrive there at 
that ſeaſon of the year when the Hague is, in my 
mind, the moſt agreeable, ſmiling ſcene in Europe; 
and from the Hague you would have but three very 
eaſy days journies to me at Spa. Do as you like; 
for, as 1 told you before, lei e aſſolutamente padrone. 
But, leſt you ſhould anſwer, that you deſire to be de- 
termined by me, I will eventually tell you my opini- 
on. I am rather inclined to the latter plan; I mean, 
that of your coming to Bonn, ſtaying there according 
as you like it, and then paſling the remainder of your 
time, that is May and June, at the Hague. Our 
connection and tranſactions with the Republic of the 
United Provinces are ſuch, that you cannot be too 
well acquainted with that conſtitution, and with thoſe 
people. You have eſtabliſhed good acquaintances 
there, and you have been feli round by the foreign 
Minifters; ſo that you will be there en pas conn. 
Moreover, you have not ſeen the Stadthouder, the 
Gouvernante, nor the Court there, which a bon compte 
ſhould be ſeen. Upon the whole then, you cannot, 
in my opinion, paſs the months of May and June 
more agreeably, or more uſefully, than at the Hague. 
But, however, if you have any other plan, that you 
like better, purſue it; only let me know what you 
intend to do, and I ſhall moſt chearfully agree to it. 
The Parliament will be diſſolved in about ten days, 
and the writs for the election of the new one iflued 
out immediately afterwards; ſo that, by the end of 
next month, you may depend upon being Membre de 
la chambre baſſe; a title that ſounds high in foreign 
countries, and perhaps higher than it deſerves. 
hope you will add a better title to it in your own, 
. mean 
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I mean that of a good ſpeaker in Parliament: you 
have, I am ſure, all the materials neceſſary for it, if 
ou will but put them together and adorn them. 
I ſpoke in Parliament the firſt month I was in it, and 
a month before I was of age; and from the day I 
was elected, till the day that I ſpoke, I am ſure I 
thought nor dreamed of nothing but ſpeaking. The 
firſt time, to ſay the truth, I ſpoke very indifferently 
as to the matter; but it paſſed tolerably, in favour 
of the ſpirit with which I uttered it, and the words 
in which I dreſſed it. I improved by degrees, till at 
laſt it did tolerably well. The Houſe, it, muſt be 
owned, is always extremely indulgent to the two or 
three firſt attempts of a young ſpeaker ; and, if they 
find any degree of common ſenſe in what he ſays, 
they make great allowances for his inexperience, and 
for the concern which they ſuppoſe him to be under. 
experienced that indulgence ; for, had I not been a 
young Member, I ſhould certainly have been, as 1 
own ] deſerved, reprimanded by the Houſe, for ſome 
ſtrong and indiſcreet things that I ſaid. Adieu! it 

is indeed high time. 1 


rin 
London, March the 26th, 1754. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


ESTERDAY I received your letter of the 
15th, from Manheim, where I find you have 

been received in the uſual gracious manner; which 1] 
hope you return in a graceful! one. As this is a 
ſeaſon of great devotion and ſolemnity, in all Catho- 
lic countries, pray inform yourſelf of, and conſtantly 
attend to, all their filly and pompous Church cere- 
monies : one ought to know them. I am very glad 
that 
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that you wrote the letter to Lord —— 


which, in every different caſe that can poſſibly be ſup- f 


poſed, was, I am ſure, both a decent and prudent 

ſtep. You will find it very difficult, whenever we 
meet, to convince me that you could have any good 
_ reaſons for not doing it; for I will, for argument's 
fake, ſuppoſe, what I cannot in reality believe, that 


he has both ſaid and done the worſt he could, of and 


by you; what then? How will you help yourſelf 2 
Are you in a ſituation to hurt him ? Certainly not; 

but he certainly is in a ſituation to hurt you, Would 
you ſhow a ſullen, pouting, impotent reſentment ? I 
hope not: leave that filly, unavailing fort of reſent- 
ment to women, and men like them, who are always 


guided by humour, never by reaſon and prudence. 
That pettiſh, pouting conduct is a great deal too 
young, and implies too little knowledge of the world, 


for one who has ſeen ſo much of it as you have. Let 
this be one invariable rule of your conduct Never 
to ſhow the leaſt ſymptom of reſentment, which you 


cannot, to a certain degree, gratity ; but always to 


ſmile, where you cannot ſtrike. There would be no 
living in Courts, nor indeed in the world, if one 
could not conceal, and even diſſemble, the juſt cauſes 
of reſentment, which one meets with every day, in 
active and buſy life. Whoever cannot maſter his 


humour enough, pour faire bonne mine a Mauvais jeu, 


ſhould leave the world, and retire to ſome hermitage, 
in an unfrequented deſart. By ſhowing an unavail- 
ing and ſullen reſentment, you authorize the reſent- 
ment of thoſe who can hurt you, and whom you 


cannot hurt; and give them that very pretence, 


which perhaps they wiſhed for, of breaking with, 
and injuring you; whereas the contrary behaviour 
would lay them under the reſtraints of decency at 
leaſt; and either ſhackle or expoſe their malice. Be- 
ſides, captiouſneſs, ſullenneſs, and pouting, are moſt 

exceedingly 
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exceedingly illiberal and vulgar. Un honntte homme 
ne les cannoit point. g 
I am extremely glad to hear that you are ſoon to 
have Voltaire at Manheim: immediately upon his arri- 
val, pray make him a thouſand compliments from me. 
I admire him moſt exceedingly ; and whether as an 
Epic, Dramatic, or Lyric Poet, or Proſe-writer, I 
think I juſtly apply to him the Nil molitur inepte. 
] long to read his own correct edition of Les Annales 
de I Empire, of which the Abregẽ Chronologique de 
Hiſtoire Univerſelle, which I have read is, I ſuppoſe, 
a ſtolen and imperfect part; however, imperfect as 
it 1s, 1t has explained to me that chaos of hiſtory 
of ſeven hundred years, more clearly, than any other 
book had done before. You judge very rightly, 
that I love le ftyle leger et fleuri. I do, and ſo does 
every body who has any parts and taſte. It ſhould, 
I confeſs, be more or leſs fleuri, according to the ſub- 
ject; but at the ſame time I aſſert, that there is no 
fabje& that may not properly, and which ought not 
to be adorned, by a certain elegancy and beauty of 
ſtyle. What can be more adorned than Cicero's 
| Philoſophical Works? What more than Plato's ? 
It js their eloquence only, that has preſerved and 
tranſmitted them down to us, through ſo many cen- 
turies; for the philoſophy of them is wretched, and 
the reaſoning part, miſerable. But eloquence will 
always pleaſe, and has always pleaſed. Study it 
therefore; make it the object of your thoughts and 
attention. Ule yourſelf to relate elegantly ; that is 
2 good ſtep towards ſpeaking well in Parliament. 
Take ſome political ſubject, turn it in your thoughts, 
confider what may be laid, both for and againſt it, 
then put thoſe arguments into writing, in the moſt 
correct and elegant Engliſh you can. For inſtance, 
a ſtanding army, a place bill, Sc.: as to the former, 
confider, on one fide, the dangers ariſing to a free 
country from a great ſtanding military force; on 
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the other fide, confider the neceſſity of a force to 
repel force with. Examine whether a ſtanding army, 
though in itſelf an evil, may not, from circumſtances, 
become a neceſſary evil, and preventive of greater 
dangers. As to the latter, conſider how far places may 
biaſs and warp the conduct of men, from the ſervice, 
of their country, into an unwarrantable complaiſance 
to the Court; and, on the other hand, conſider whe- 
ther they can be ſuppoſed to have that effe& upon the 
conduct of people of probity and property, who are 
more ſolidly intereſted in the permanent good of 
their country, than they can be in an uncertain and 
precarious employment. Seek for, and anſwer in 
your own mind, all the arguments that can be urged 
on either fide, and write them down in- an elegant 
ſtyle. This will prepare you for debating, and give 
you an habitual eloquence ; for I would not give a 
farthing for a mere holyday eloquence, diſplayed once 
or twice in a ſeſſion, in a ſet declamation; but I want 
an every-day, ready, and habitual eloquence, to adorn 


extempore and debating ſpeeches ; to make bufinefs - 


not only clear but agreeable, and to pleaſe even thoſe 
whom you cannot inform, and who do not deſire to 
be informed, All this you may acquire, and make 
habitual to you, with as little trouble as. it coſt you 
to dance a minuet as well as you do. You now 
dance it mechanically, and well, without thinking 
of it. | 

I am furprized that you found but one letter from 
me at Manheim, for you ought to have found four 
or five ; there are as many lying for you, at your 
banker's at Berlin, which I wiſh you had, becauſe I 
always endeavoured to put ſomething into them, 
which, I hope, may be of uſe to you. 

When we meet at Spa, next July, we muſt have 
a great many ſerious converſations ; in which J will 


pour out all my experience of the world, and which, - 


I hope, you will truſt to, more than to your. own 
young notions of men and things. You will, in 
time, 
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time, diſcover moſt of them to have been erroneous ; 
and, if you follow them long, you will perceive your 
error too late ; but, if you will be led by a guide, 
who, you are ſure, does not mean to miſlead you, 
you will unite two things, ſeldom united in the fame 
perſon ; the vivacity and ſpirit of youth, with the 
caution and experience of age. | 

Laſt Saturday, Sir Thomas Robinſon, - who had 
been the King's Miniſter at Vienna, was declared 
. Secretary of State for the ſouthern department, Lord 
Holderneſs having taken the northern. Sir Thomas 
accepted it unwillingly, and, as I hear, with a pro- 
miſe that he ſhall not keep it long. Both his health 
and ſpirits are bad, two very diſqualifying circum- 
ſtances for that employment ; yours, I hope, will 
enable you, ſome time or other, to go through with 
it. In all events, aim at it, and if you fail or fall, 
let it, at leaſt, be ſaid of you, Magnis tamen excidit 
auſis. Adieu. | | 


LET we. 


London, April the 5th, 1754. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Received, yeſterday, your letter of the 20th 
I March, from Manheim, with the encloſed for 
Mr. Eliot; it was a very proper one, and I have 
forwarded it to him by Mr. Harte, who ſets out for 
Cornwall to-motrow morning. 

I am very glad that you uſe yourſelf to tranſlati- 
ons; and I do not not care of what, provided you 
ſtudy the correctneſs and elegancy of your ſtyle. 
The Life of Sextus Quintus is the beſt book, of the 
innumerable books written by Gregorio Leti, whom 
the Italians, very juſtly, call Lei caca libro. But I 
would rather that you choſe ſome pieces of oratory 
for your tranſlations; whether ancient or modern, 

Latin 
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Latin or French; which would give you a more ora- 
. torial train of thoughts, and turn of expreſſion. In 
your letter to me, you make uſe of two words, 
which, though true and correct Engliſh, are, how- 
ever, from long diſuſe, become inelegant, and ſeem 
now to be ſtiff, formal, and, in ſome degree, ſerip- 
tural : the firſt is the word namely, which you intro- 


duce thus, You inform me of a very agreeable piece of 


news, namely, that my election is ſecured, Inſtead of 
aamely, I would always uſe, which is, or that is, that 
my election is ſecured. The other word is, Mine 
own inclinations: this is certainly correct, before a 
ſubſequent word that begins with a vowel ; but it is 
too correct, and is now dilaled as too formal, notwith- 
ſtanding the hiatus occafioned by my own. Every 
language has its peculiarities ; they are eftabliſhed 
by uſage, and, whether right or wrong, they 
muſt be complied with. I could inſtance many very 
abſurd ones in different languages ; but fo author- 
. ted by the jus et norma loquendi, that they muſt be 

ſubmitted to. Namely, and to wit, are very good 

words in themſelves, and contribute to clearneſs, 
more than the relatives which we now ſubſtitute in 
their room; but, however, they cannot be uſed, ex- 
cept in a ſermon, or ſome very grave and formal 
compoſitions. It is with language as with manners; 
they are both eſtabliſhed by the uſage of people of 
faſhion ; it muſt be imitated, it muſt be. complied 
with. Singularity is only pardonable in old age and 
retirement; I may now be as ſingular as I pleaſe, 
but you may not. We will, when we meet, diſcuſs 
theſe and many other points, provided you will give 
me attention and credit; without both which it is to 
no purpoſe to adviſe either you or any body elſe. 

I want to know your determination, where you 
mtend to (if I may uſe that expreſſion) while away 
your time, till the laſt week in June, when we are to 
meet at Spaz I continug rather in the opinion 

which 
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which I mentioned to you formerly, in favour of 
the Hague; but however I have not the leaft objec- 
tion to Dreſden, -or to any other place that you may 
like better. If you prefer the Dutch ſcheme, you 
take Treves and Coblentz in your way, as alſo Duſ- 
ſeldorp; all which places I think you have not yet 
ſeen. At Manheim you may certainly get good let- 
ters of recommendation to the Courts of the two 
Electors of Treves and Cologne, whom you are yet 
unacquainted with ; and I ſhould wiſh you to know 
them all. For, as I have often told you, olim hec 
meminiſſe juvabit. There is an utility in having ſeen 


what other people have ſeen, and there is a juſtifi- 
able pride in having ſeen what others have not ſeen. 


In the former caſe, you are equal to others; in the 


latter, ſuperior. As your ſtay abroad will not now 
be very long, pray, while it laſts, ſee every thing, 


and every body you can; and ſee them well, with 


care and attention. It is not to be conceived of what 


advantage it 1s to any body to have ſeen more things, 


people, and countries, than other people in general 


have : it gives them a credit, makes them referred 
to, and they become the objects of the attention of 
the company. They are not out in any part of po- 
lite converſation ; they are acquainted with all the 
places, cuſtoms, courts, and families, that are like- 
ly to be mentioned; they are, as Monſieur de Mau- 
pertius juſtly obſerves, de tous les pajs, comme les 


ſgavans ſont de tous les tems. You have, fortunately, 


both thoſe advantages; the only remaining point is 
de ſgavoir les faire valoir ; for without that, one may 
as well not have them. Remember, that very true 
maxim of La Bruyere's quon ne vaut dans ce monde 
que ce qu'on veut valoir, The knowledge of the 
world will teach you to what degree you ought to 


ſhow ce gue vous valexz. One muſt by no 


means, on one hand, be indifferent about it; 
as, on the other, one muſt not diſplay it with at- 
fectation, and in an overbearing manner: but, 


of 
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but of the two, it is better to ſhow too much than 
too little. Adieu. . 


\ 


mn 


LED ERC 


Bath, November the 25th, 1754. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

| Heartily congratulate you upon the loſs of your 
1 political maidenhead, of which 1 have received 
from others a very good account. I hear, that you 
were ſtopped for ſome time in your cateer ; but re- 
covered breath, and finiſhed it very well. Iam 
not ſurpriſed, nor indeed concerned, at your acci- 
dent ; for I remember the dreadful feeling, of that 
fituation in myſelf; and as it muſt require a moſt 
uncommon ſhare of impudence to be unconcerned 


85 upon ſuch on occaſion, 1 am not ſure that I atm not 


rather glad you ſtopped. You muſt therefore now 
think of hardening yourſelf by degrees, by uſing 


youtfelf inſenſibly to the found of yout own voice, 


and to the act (trifling as it ſeems) of riſing up an 
fitting down again. N 

to this as committee work, of elections at night, and 
of private bills in the morning. There aſking ſhort 
queſtions, moving for witneſſes to be called in, and 
all that kind of ſmall ware, will ſoon fit you to ſet 
up for yourſelf, I am told that you are much mor- 
tified at your accident; but without reaſon ; 7 . 
let it rather be a fpur than a curb to you. Perſe- 
vere, and, depend upon it, it will do well at Lift. 
When I fay petfevere, I do not mean that you 


ſhould ſpeak every day, nor in every debate. More- 


over, I would not adviſe you to ſpeak again upon 


public matters for ſome time, perhaps a month or 


two; but I mean, never loſe view of that great ob- 


zect; purſue it with diſcretion, but purſue it always. 


Vol., II. B b Peloiez 


lothing will contribute ſo muci 


- 
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Pelotez en attendaut partie. You know I have al- 
ways told you, that ſpeaking in public was but a 
knack, which thoſe who apply to the moſt, will 
ſucceed in the beſt. Two old members, very good 
Judges, have ſent me compliments upon this occa- 
ſion; and have aſſured me, that they plainly find 
it will do, though they perceived, from that natu- 
ral confuſion you were in, that you neither ſaid all, 
nor perhaps what you intended. Upon the whole, 
you have ſet out very well, and have ſufficient en- 
couragement to go on, Attend therefore aſſidu- 
ouſly, and obſerve carefully all that paſſes in the 
Houle ; for it is only knowledge and experience that 
can make a debater. But if you ſtill want comfort, 
Mrs. „I hope, will adminiſter it to you; for, 
in my opinion, ſhe may, if ſhe will, be very com- 
fortable ; and with women, as with ſpeaking in 
Parliament, perſeverance will moſt certainly prevail, 
ſooner or later. | 
What little I have played for here, I have won ; 
but that is very far from the conſiderable ſum which 
you heard of. I play every evening from ſeven till 
ten, at a crown whiſt party, merely to fave my 
eyes from reading or writing for three hours b 
candle-light. I propoſe being in town the week £ 
ter next, and hope to carry back with me much 


more health than I brought down here. Good 
night. 


1 


Mr. Stanhope being returned to England, and 
ſeeing his Father almoſt every day, is the oc- 


caſion of an interruption of two years in their 
correſpondence. | 


LETTER 


To HIS SON. wn 


LES TK © el 


Bath, November the 15th, 1756. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | | 
1 Received yours yeſterday morning, together 


with the Pruſſian papers, which I have read with 
great attention, If Courts could bluſh, thoſe of 


Vienna and Dreſden ought, to have their falſehoods 


ſo publicly and ſo undeniably expoſed. , The former 


will, I preſume, next year, employ an hundred 


thouſand men, to anſwer the accuſation ; and if the 
Empreſs of the Two Ruſſias is pleaſed to argue in 
the ſame cogent manner, their logic will be too 
ſtrong for all the King of Pruſſia's rhetoric. I well 


remember the treaty ſo often referred to in thoſe 


pieces, between the two Empreſſes, in 1746. The 


King was ſtrongly preſſed by the Empreſs Queen 


to accede to it, Waſlenaer communicated it to me 
for that purpoſe. I aſked him if there were no ſe- 
cret articles; ſuſpecting that there were ſome, be- 
cauſe the oſtenſible treaty was a mere harmleſs de- 
fenſive one. He aſſured me that there were none. 
Upon which I told him, that as the King had al- 
ready defenſive alliances with thoſe two Empreſſes, 
I did not ſee of what uſe his acceſſion to this treaty, 


if merely a defenſive one, could be, either to him- - 


ſelf or the other contracting parties; but that, how- 
ever, if it was only deſired as an indication of the 
King's good-will, I would give him an act, by 
which his Majeſty ſhould accede to that treaty, as 
far, but no farther, as at preſent he ſtood engaged 
to the reſpective Empreſſes, by the defenſive alli- 
ances ſubſiſting with each. This offer by no means 


ſatisfied him, which was a plain proof of the ſecret. 


articles now brought to light, and which the Court 
of Vienna hoped to draw us into. I told Waſle- 


B b 2 naer 
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naer ſo, and after that I heard no more of his invi- 
tation, 8 

I am ſtill bewildered in the changes at Court, of 
which I find that all the particulars are not yet fixed. 
Who would have thought, a year ago, that Mr. 
Fox, the Chancellor, and the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
ſhould all three have quitted together; nor can I yet 
account for it; explain it to me, if you can. I can- 
Not ſee, neither, what the Duke of Devonſhire and 
Fox, whom I looked upon as intimately united, can 
have quarrelled about, with relation to the Treaſu- 
ry; inform me, if you know. I never doubted of 
the prudent verſatility of your Vicar of Bray; but I 
am ſurprized at Obrien Windham's going out of 
the Treaſury, where, I ſhould have thought, that 
the intereſt of his brother-in-law, George Grenville, 
would have kept him. | 

Having found myſelf rather worſe, theſe two or 
three laſt days, I was obliged to take ſome 7peca- 
cuana laſt night; and, what you will think odd, for 
a vomit, I brought it all up again in about an hour, 
to my great ſatisfaction and emolument, which is 
ſeldom the caſe in reſtitutions. 

You did well to go to the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
who, I ſuppoſe, will have no more levees; how- 
ever, go from time to time, and leave your name 
— door, for you have obligations to him. 

jeu. 


77 


Bath, December the 14th, 1756. 
ML DEAR FRIEND, 


| HAT can I ſay to you from this place, 

where every day ts ſtill but as the firſt, tho 
by no means ſo agreeably paſſed, as Anthony de- 
ſcribes his to have been? The ſame nothings ſuc- 


ceed 
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ceed one another every day, with me, as regular. 
and uniformly as the hours of the day. You will 
think this tireſome, and fo it is; but how can I 
help it? Cut off from ſociety by my deafneſs, and 
diſpirited by iny ill health, where could I be bet- 
ter? Vou will ſay, perhaps, where could you be 
worſe ? Only in priſon, or the galleys, I confeſs, 
However I ſee a period to my ſtay here; and I 
have fixed, in my own mind, a time for my return 
to London ; not invited there by either politics or 
pleaſures, to both which I am equally a ſtranger, 
but merely to be at home; which, after all, ac- 
cording to the vulgar ſaying, is home, be it fever 
{o homely. 

The polirical ſettlement, as it 1s called, is, I find, 
by no means ſettled ; Mr. Fox, who-took this place 
in his way to his brother's, where he intended to 
paſs a month, was ſtopped ſhort by an expreſs, 
which he received, from his connection, to come 
to town immediately ; and accordingly he ſet our 
from hence very early, two days ago. I had a ve- 
ry long converſation with him, in which he was, 
ſeemingly at leaſt, very frank and communicative; 
but ſtill Il own myſelf in the dark. In thofe mat- 
ters, as in moſt others, half knowledge (and mine 
is at moſt that) is more apt to lead one into error, 
than to carry one to truth; and our own vanity con- 
tributes to the ſeduction. Our conjectures paſs up- 
on us for truths; we will know what we do not 
know, and often, what we cannot know: ſo mor- 
tifying to our pride is the bare ſuſpicion of ignorance! 

It has been reported here, that the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia is dying; this would be a fortunate event in- 
deed for the King of Pruſſia, and neceſſarily produce 
the neutrality and inaction, at leaſt, of that great 
power; which would be a heavy weight taken out 
of the oppoſite ſcale to the King of Pruſſia. The 
Auguſtiſſima muſt, in that caſe, do all herſelf; for, 
though France will no doubt promile largely, it will, 

1 believe, 
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believe, perform but ſcantily ; as it deſires no bet- 
ter, than that the different powers of Germany 
ſhould tear one another to pieces. 

I] hope you frequent all the Courts; a man ſhould 
make his face familiar there. Long habit produces 
favour inſenſibly; and acquaintance often does more 
than friendſhip, in that climate, where les beaux 
ſentimens are not the natural growth. 

Adieu! Iam going to the ball, to ſave my eyes 
from reading, and my mind from thinking. 


— 


L nnn ee. 
; L Bath, January the 12th, 1957. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, I 


1 Waited quietly, to ſee when either your leiſure, 
. or your inclinations, would allow you to honour 
me with a letter; and at laſt I received one this 
morning, very near a fortnight after you went from 
hence. You will ſay, that you had no news to 
write me; and that probably may be true; but, 
without news, one has always ſomething to ſay to 
thoſe with whom one deſires to have any thing to do. 
| Your obſervation: is very juſt with regard to the 
King of Pruſſia, whom the moſt auguſt Houſe of 
Auſtria would moſt unqueſtionably have poiſoned 
a century or two ago. But now that Terras Aſtræa 
reliquit, Kings and Princes die of natural deaths ; 
even war is puſillanimouſly carried on in this dege- 
nerate age; quarter is given; towns are taken, and 
the people ſpared: even in a ſtorm, a woman can 
hardly hope for. the benefit of a rape. Whereas 
(ſuch was the humanity of former days) priſoners 
were killed by thouſands in cold blood, and the ge- 
nerous victors ſpared neither man, woman, nor 
child. Heroic actions of this kind were performed 


* at 
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at the taking of Magdebourg. The King of Pruſ- 
ſia is certainly now in a ſituation that muſt ſoon de- 
cide his fate, and make him Cæſar or nothing. 
Notwithſtanding the march of the Ruſſians, his 
greateſt danger, in my mind, les weſtward. I 
have no great notion of Apraxin' s abilities, and I 
believe, many a Pruſſian Colonel would out- general 
him. But Brown, Piccolomini, Luccheſe, and ma- 
ny other veteran officers i in the Auſtrian troops, are 
reſpectable enemies. | 

Mr. Pitt ſeems to me to have almoſt as many 
enemies to eneounter as his Pruſhan Majeſty. The 
late Miniſtry, and the Duke's party, will, I pre- 
ſume, unite againſt him and his T. ory friends: and 
then quarrel among themſelves again. His beſt; if 
not his only chance of ſupporting himſelf would- be, 
if he had credit enough in the city, to hinder the 
advancing of the money to any adminiſtration but 
his own; and J have met with ſome people here 
who think that he has. 

I have put off my journey from hence for a Week, 
but no longer. I find I till gain ſome ſtrength and 
ſome fleſh here; and therefore I will not cut, While 
the run is for me. 

By a letter which I received this morning from 
Lady Allen, I obſerve that you are extremely well 
with her; and it is well for you to be Gy for ſhe 1s 
an excellent and warm puff. 

A propos (an expreſſion which 1s commonly uſed 
to introduce whatever 1s unrelative to it) you ſhould 
apply to ſome of Lord Holderneſs's people, for the 
peruſal of Mr. Cope's letters. It will not be refuſed 
you; and the ſooner you have them the better. I 
do not mean them as models for your manner of 
writing, but as out-lines of the matter you are to 
write upon. 

If you have not read Hume's Eſſays, read them; 
they are four very ſmall volumes; I have juſt foiſh- 


ed, and am extremely pleaſed with them. ö He 
thinks 
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thinks impartally, deep, often new ; and, in my 


mind, commonly juſt, Adieu. 


— 


Blackheath, September the 17th, 1757, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


ORD Holderneſs has Nen ſo kind as to com- 
Emunicate to me all the letters Which he has re- 
ceived from you hitherto, dated the 1 5th, 19th, 
23d, and 26th Auguſt ; and alſo a draught of that 
which he wrote to you the gth inſtant. I am very 
well pleaſed with all your letters; and, what is 
better, I can tell you that the King is ſo too; and 
he ſaid, but three days ago, to Monſieur Munchau- 
ſen, He (meaning you) /ets out very well; and J 
like his letters, provided that, like moſt of my Eng- 
liſh Minifters abroad, he does not grow idle bereaf- 
ter. So that here is both praiſe to flatter, and a 
hint to warn you. What Lord Holderneſs recom- 
mends to you, being by the King's order, inti- 
mates alſo a degree of approbation ; for the hacker 
ink, and the larger character, ſhow, that his Ma- 
jeſty, whole eyes are grown weaker, intends to read 
all your letters himſelf. Therefore, pray do not 
' neglect to get the blackeſt ink you can; and to 
make your Secretary enlarge his hand, though 
dailleurs it is a very good one. 1 

Had I been to-wifh an advantageous ſituation for 
you, and a good debut in it, I could not have wiſh- 
ed you either, better than both have hitherto prov- 
ed. The reſt will depend entirely upon yourlelf ; 
and I own, I begin to have much better hopes than 
I had; for I know, by my own experience, that 
the more one works, the more willing one 1s to . 
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We are all, more or leſs, des animeux  habitude.' 
J remember very well, that when I was in buſineſs, 


I wrote four or five hours together every day, 


more willingly than I ſhould now half anhour ; 
and this is moſt. certain, that when a man has 
applied himſelf to buſineſs half the day, the other 
half goes off the more cheerfully and agreeably. 
This I found ſo ſenſibly, when I was at the Hague, 
that I never taſted company ſo well, nor was ſo 
good company mylelf, as at the ſuppers of my poſt 
days. I take Hamburgh now, to be Je centre du 
refuge Allemand. It you have any Hanover refu- 
gies among them, pra) take care to be particular- 
ly attentive to them. How do you like your houle ? 
Is it a convenient one? Have the Caſſerolles been 
employed in it yet? You will find les petits ſou pers 
fins leſs expenſive, and turn to better account, 
than large dinners for great companies. 

| hope you have Written to the Duke of Newk 
caſtle; I take it for granted, that you have to all 

our brother Viiniſters of the northern department. 
= God's ſake be deligent, alert, active, and inde- 
fatigable in your bulinels. Yoy want nothing 
but labour and induſtry, to be one day, whatever 
you pleaſe, in your own way. 

We think and talk of nothing. here but Breſt, 
which is univerſally ſuppoſed to be the object of 
our great expedition. A great and important ob- 
Ject it is. I ſuppole the affair muſt be bru/qut, 
or it will not do. If we ſucceed 1 it will make Frauce 
put ſome water to its wine, As for my own pri- 
vate opinion, I own, I rather wiſh than hope 
ſucceſs. However, ſhould our expedition ſail, 
Magnis tamen excidit auſi is, and that will be. deter 
than our late languid manner of making war. 
To mention a perſon to you whom I am very 
indifferent about, I mean myſelf, I-yegetate ſtill 
Juſt as I did when we A but I think I bee 
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gin to be ſenſible of the autumn of the year, as 
well as the autumn of my own life. I feel an in- 
ternal awkwardneſs, which in about three weeks 
I ſhall carry with me to the Bath, where I hope 
to get rid of it, as I did laſt year. The beſt cor- 
dial I could take, would be to hear from time to 
time, of your induſtry and diligence ; for in that 
caſe I ſhould conſequently hear of your ſucceſs. 
Remember your own motto, Nullum numen abet 
fi fit prudentia. Nothing is truer. Yours. 


J KK XOE 


| Blackheath, September the 23d, 1757. 
MI DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Received but the day before yeſterday your let- 
ter of the gd, from the head-quarters at Sel- 
ſingen; and, by the way, it is but the ſecond that 
I have received from you ſince your arrival at 
 Hamburgh. Whatever was the cauſe of your go- 
ing to the army, I approve of the effect; for I 
would have you ; as much as poflible, fee every 
thing that is to be ſeen. That is the true uſeful 
knowledge, which informs and approves us when 
we are young, and amuſes us and others when we 
are old, Olim hec meminiſſe juvabit. I could with 
that you would (but F know you will not) enter in 
a book a ſhort note only, of whatever you ſee or 
hear, that is very remarkable; I do not mean a 
German album, ftuffed with people's names, and 
Latin ſentences; but I mean ſuch a book as, if you 
do not keep now, thirty years hence you would 
give a great deal of money to have kept. A propos 
de bottes, for I am told he always wears his; was 
his Royal Highneſs very gracious to you, or. not ? 
I have my doubts about it. The neutrality, which 

L | he 
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he has concluded with” Maréſhal de Richelieu, will 
revent that bloody battle which you expected ; 
= what the King of Pruſſia will fay to it, is ano- 
ther point, He was our only ally ; at preſent, pro- 
bably we have not one in the world, If the King 


of Pruſſia can get at Monſieur de Soubize's and 


the Imperial army, before other troops have joined 
them, I think he will beat them ; but what then? 
He has three hundred thouſand men to encounter 
afterwards, He muſt ſubmit, but he may ſay 
with truth, S Pergama dextr# defendi poturſſent. 


The late 4500 between the Pruſſians and Ruſſians 


has only thinned the human ſpecies, without giv- 


ing either party a victory; which is plain by each 


party's claiming it. Upon my word, our ſpecies 
will pay very dear for the quarrels and ambition of 
a few, and thoſe by no means the moſt valuable 
part of it, If the many were wiſer than they are; 
the few mult be quieter, and would perhaps be 
juſter and better than they are. | 

Hamburgh I find, ſwarms with Grafs, Groffens, 
Firfts, and Fiirſlins, Hocheits, and Durchlaugtichrits. 
I am glad of it, for you muſt neceſſarily be in the 
midſt of them, and 1 am ſtill gladder, that, being 
in the midſt of them, you muſt neceſſarily be under 
ſome conſtraint of ceremony; a thing which you 
do not love, but which is, however, very uleful. 

I defired you in my laſt, and L repeat It again 
in this, to give me an account of your private and 
domeſtic life. How do you pals your evenings? 
Have they, at Hamburgh, what are called at Paris 
des Maijons, here one goes without ceremony, 
ſups or not, as one pleaies? Are you adopted in any 
ſociety? Have you any rational brother Miniſters, 
and which? What ſort of things are your operas 2 
In the tender, I doubt they do not excel; for 


mein lieber ſchatz, and the other tenderneſſes of 


the Teutonic language, would, in my mind, found 
but indifferent) let to ſolt muſic ; for the bravura 
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parts, I have a very great opinion of them; and 
das, der dinner dich erſchlige, muſt, no doubt, 
make a tremendiouſly fine piece of recitativo, when 
uttered by an angry hero, to the rumble of a whole 
orcheſtra; including drums, trumpets, and French 
horns. Tell me your whole allotment of the day, 
in which I hope four hours, at leaſt, are ſacred to 
writing; the others cannot be better employed than 
in liberal pleaſures. In ſhort," give me a full ac- 
count of yourſelf in your un- miniſterial character, 

your incognito, without your occhi. I love to ſee 
thoſe, in whom I intereſt myſelf, in their undreſs, 
rather than in gala; I know them better ſv. I re- 
commend to you, etiam atque etiam, method and 
order in every thing you undertake. Do you ob- 
ſerve it in your accounts? If you do not, you will 
be a beggar, though you were to receive the ap- 
pointments of a Spaniſh Embaſſador extraordinary, 
which are a thouſand piſtoles a month ; and in 
your miniſterial buſineſs, if you have not regular 
and ſtated hours for ſuch and ſuch parts of it, you 
will be 1n the hurry and confuſion of the Duke of 
N ——, doing every thing by halves, and 
nothing well, nor ſoon. I ſuppoſe you have been 
teaſted through the Corps diplomatique at Ham- 
burgh, excepting Monſieur Champeaux; with 
whom, however, I hope you live poli ment et ga- 

lamment, at all third places. 

Lord Loudon is much blamed here for his re- 
traite des dix milles, for it is ſaid that he had above 
that number, and might, conſequently, have acted 
offenſively, inſtead of retreating; eſpecially, as his 
retreat was contrary to the unanimous opinion (as 
it is now faid) of the council of war. In our 
Miniſtry, I ſuppoſe things go pretty quietly, for 
the D. of N. has not plagued me theſe two 
months. When his Royal Highneſs comes over, 

which, I take it for granted, he will do very ſoon, 


the great puſh will, I preſume, be made at his Grace 


and Mr. Pitt; but withouteſſeQ, if they agree, as it is 
| viſibly 
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viſibly their intereſt to do; and in that caſe, their 
Parliamentary ſtrength will ſupport them againſt all 
attacks. You may remember, I ſaid at firſt, that 
the popularity would ſoon be on the ſide of thoſe 
who oppoſed the popular Militia bill; and now it 
appears ſo with a vengeance, in almoſt every coun- 
ty in England, by the tumults and inſurrections of 
the people, who ſwear that they will not be inliſted. 
That filly ſcheme muſt, therefore, be dropped, as 
quietly as may be. Now that I have told you all 
that I know, and almoſt all that I think, I wiſh you 
a good (upper, and a good night. 


LET TER Nun 


Blackheath, September the 3oth, 1757. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


Have fo little to do, that I am ſurprized how I 

can find time to write to you ſo often, Do not 
ſtare at the ſeeming paradox ; for it is an undoubt- 
ed truth, that the leſs one has to do, the leſs time 
one finds to do itin. One yawns, one procraſti- 
nates, one can do it when one will; and therefore 
one ſeldom does it at all: whereas thoſe who have 
a great deal of buſineſs, muſt (to uſe-a vulgar ex- 
preſſion) buckle to it; and then they always find 
time enough to do it in, I hope your own experi- 
ence has, by this time, convinced you of this truth. 

I received your laſt, of the 8th. It is now quite 
over with a very great man, who will ſtill be a ve- 
ry great man, though a very unfortunate one. He 
has qualities of the mind that put him above the 
reach of theſe misfortunes; and if reduced, as per- 
haps he may, to the marche of Brandenburgh, he 
will always find in himſelf the comfort, and with 
all the world the credit, of a philoſopher, a legiſ- 


lator, 
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laror, a patron and a profeſſor of arts and ſciences. 
He will only loſe the fame of a conqueror : a cruel 
fame, that ariſes from the deſtruction of the human 
ſpecies. Could it be any ſatisfaction to him to know, 
I could tell him, that he is at this time the moſt 
popular man in this kingdom; the whole nation be- 
ing enraged at that neutrality which haſtens and 


f « . s Hl * 
completes his ruin. Between you and me, the 


King was not leſs enraged at it himſelf, when he 
law the terms of it; and it effected his health more 
than all that had happened before. Indeed, it 
ſeems to me a voluntary conceflion of the very 
worſt that could have happened, in the -worſt e- 
vent. We now begin to think that our great and 
ſecret expedition is intended for Mlartiuico and St. 
Domingo ; if that be true, and we ſucceed in the 
attempt, we ſhall recover, and the French loſe, one 
of the moſt valuable branches of commerce, I mean 
ſugar. The French now ſupply all the foreign mar- 
kets in Europe with that commodity, we only ſup- 
ply ourſelves with it. This would make us ſome a- 
mends for our ill luck, or ill conduct, in North 
America; where Lord Loudon, with twelve thou— 
ſand men, thought himſelf no match for the French 
with but ſeven; and Admiral Holbourne, with ſe— 


venteen ſhips of the line, declined attacking the 


French, becauſe they had eighteen, and a greater 
weight of metal, according to the new ſea-phraſe, 
which was unknown to Blake. I hear that letters 
have been ſent to both, with very ſevere reprimands, 
I am told, and J believe it is true, that we are ne- 
gogotiating with the Corſican, I will not ſay re- 
bels, but aſſertors of their natural rights; to receive 


them, and whatever form of government they think 
fit to eſtabliſh, under our protection, upon condi- 


tion of their delivering up to us Port Ajaccio; 
which may be made ſo ſtrong and ſo good a one, 
as to be a full equivalent for the loſs of Port Ma- 
hon. This is, in my mind, a very good ſcheme; 

for 
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for though the Corſicans are a parcel of cruel and 
perfidious raſcals, they will in this caſe be tied 
down to us by their own intereſt and their own dan- 
ger; a ſolid ſecurity with knaves, though none 
with fools. His Royal Highneſs the Duke is hour- 
ly expected here: his arrival will make ſome buſtle; 
for I believe it is certain, that he is reſolved to make 
a puſh at the Duke of N. Pitt, and Cꝰ; but it will 
be ineffectual, if they continue to agree, as, to my 
certain knowledge, they do at preſent. This Par- 
liament is theirs, cetera quis neſcit. 

Noc that I have told you all that I know, or have 
heared, of public matters, let us talk of private 
ones, that more nearly and immediately concern 
us. Admit me to your fire-ſide, in your little 
room ; and as you would converſe with me there, 
write to me for the future from thence. Are you 
completely*nippe yet? Have you formed what the 
world calls connections; that is, a certain number 
of acquaintances, whom, from accident or choice, 
you frequent more than others? Have you either 
fine or well-bred women there; a- Lil quelque 
bon ton? All fat and fair, I preſume; too proud 
and too cold to make advances, but at the ſame 

time, too well bred, and too warm to reject them, 
when made by un honnete homme avec des manieres. 

Mr. is to be married, in about a month, to 
Miſs * *. I am very glad of it; for, as he will 
never be a man of the world, but will always lead 
a domeſtic and retired life, ſhe ſeems to have been 
made on purpoſe for him. Her natural turn is as 
grave and domeſtic as his; and ſhe ſeems to have 
been kept by her aunts à la glace, inſtead of being 
raiſed in a hot-bed, as moſt young ladies are of 
late. If, three weeks hence, you write him a ſhort 
compliment of congratulation upon the occaſion, he, 
his mother, and 7477 guanti, would be extreme] 
pleaſed withit, Thoſe attentions are always kindly 


taken; 
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taken, and coſt one nothing but pen, ink, and pa- 
per. | conſider them as draughts upon good breed- 
ing, where the exchange is always greatly in favour 
of the drawer. A propos of exchange; I hope 
you have, with the help of your Secretary, made 
yourſelf correctly maſter of that fort of knowledge 
Courſe of Exchange, Ario, Banco, Reichs-Thalers ; 
down to Marien Eroſcben. It is very little trouble 


to learn it; it is often of great uſe to know it, Good 
night, and _ bleſs you. 


8 A. A 4 2 ah. 
> a 


L £ &- Nen. 
Blackheath, October the 10th, 17.69, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


T is not without ſome difficulty that I ſnatch this 
moment of leiſure from my extreme idlenels, to 
inform you of the preſent lamentable and aſtoniſh- 
ing ſtate of affairs here, which you would know but 
imperfeclly from the public papers, and but parti- 
ally from your private correſpondence. Or ſus then 
Our invincible Armada, which coſt at leaft half 
a million, failed, as you know, ſome weeks ago; 
the object kept an inviolable ſecret: conjectures va- 
rious, and expectations great. Breſt was rhaps 
to be taken; but Martinico and St. Domingo, at 
leaſt. When o! the i important iſland of Ax was 
taken without the leaſt reſiſtance, ſeven hundred 
men made priſoners, and ſome pieces of cannon 
carried off, From thence we failed towards Roch- 
fort, which it ſeems was our main object; and con- 
ſequently one ſhould have ſuppoſed that we had pi- 
lots on board who knew all the ſoundings and land- 
ing-places there and thereabouts; but no; for Ge- 
neral M*rd**nt aſked the Admiral, if he could land 
him and the 8 85 near Rochfort ; ? The _— 
al 
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ſaid, With great eaſe. To which the General repli- 
ed; But can you take us on board again? To which 
the Admiral anſwered, That, like all naval opera- 
tions, will depend upon the- wind. If fo, faid the 
General, I'Il e'en go home again. A council of 
war was immediately called, where it was unani- 
mouſly reſolved, that it was adviſeable to return; 
accordingly, they are returned. As the expectati- 
ons of the whole nation had been raiſed to the high- 
eſt pitch, the univerſal diſappointment and indig- 
nation have ariſen in proportion ; and I queſtion 
whether the fermentof men's minds was ever great- 
er. Suſpicions, you may be ſure, are various and 
endleſs; but the moſt prevailing one is, that the 
tail of the Hanover neutrality, like that of a comet, 
extended itſelf to Rochfort. What encourages this 
ſuſpicion is, that a French man of war went unmo- 
leſted through our whole fleet, as it lay near Roch- 
fort. Haddock's whole ſtory is revived; Michel's 
repreſentations are combined with other circumſtan- 
ces; and the whole together, makes up a maſs of 
diſcontent, reſentment, and even fury, greater than 
perhaps was ever known in this country before. 
Theſe are the facts, draw your own concluſions 
from them; for my part, I am loſt in aſtoniſhment 
and conjectures, and do not know where to fix. 
My experience has ſhown me, that many things, 
which ſeem extremely probable, are not true ; and 
many, which ſeem highly improbable, are true; 
ſo that I will conclude this article, as Joſephus does 
almoſt every article of his hiſtory, with ſaying, but 
of this every man will believe as he thinks proper. 
What a diſgraceful year will this be in the annals 
of this country? May its good genius, if ever it 
appears again, tear out thoſe ſheets, thus ſtained and 
blotted by our ignominy ! 
Our domeſtic affairs are, as far as I know any 
thing of them, in the ſame ſituation as when I 
wrote to you laſt; but they will begin to be in 
Vol. II. I 8 motion 
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motion upon the approach of the ſeſſion, and upon 
the return of the Duke; whoſe arrival is moſt im- 
en expected by the mob of London; though 
not to ſtrow flowers in his way. 

I leave this place next Saturday, and London the 


Saturday following, to be the next day at Bath. 
Adieu. 


LETT x 10 


London, October the 17th, 1757. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
OUR laſt, of the goth paſt, was a very good 


N letter; and I will believe half of what you aſ- 


ſure me, that you returned to the Landgrave's ci- 
vilities. I cannot poſſibly go farther than half, 
knowing that you are not laviſh of your words, eſ- 
nm in that ſpecies of eloquence called the adu- 

tory. Do not uſe too much diſcretion, in profit- 
ing of the Landgrave's naturalization of you ; but. 


£0 pretty often and feed with him: Chuſe the com- 
| pany of your ſuperiors, whenever you can have it; 
that is the right and true pride. The miſtaken and 


filly pride is, to primer among inferiors. 

Hear, O Iſrael! and wonder. On Sunday morn- 
ng laſt, the Duke gave up his commiſſion of Cap- 
tain General, and his regiment of guards. You 


will aſk me why? I cannot tell you; but I will 


tell you the cauſes aſſigned ; which, perhaps, are 
none of them the true ones. It is ſaid that the 
King reproached him with having exceeded his 
powers, in making the Hanover Convention: which 
his R. H. abſolutely denied, and threw up there- 


upon. This is certain, that he appeared at the 


drawing room, at Kenſmgton, laft Sunday, after 
having quitted, and went ſtraight to Windſor; 
where, his people ſay, that he intends to reſide 


quietly, 


NTS enn , 


quietly, and amuſe himſelf as a private man. But 
I conjecture that matters will ſoon be made up a- 
gain, and that he will reſume his employments. 
You will eaſily imagine what 5 this event 
has occaſioned in the public; I ſhall neither trouble 
you, nor myſelf with relating them; nor would 
this ſheet of paper, or even a quire more, contain 
thein. Some refine enough, to ſuſpect that it is a 
concerted quarrel, to juſtify ſomebody to ſomebody, 
with regard to the Convention, but I do not be- 
lieve it. „ | 8 
His R. H's people load the Hanover Miniſters, 
and more particularly our friend Munchauſen here, 
with the whole blame; but with what degree of 
truth I know not. This only is certain, that the 
whole negotiation of that affair was broached, and 
carried on, by the Hanover Miniſters, and Mon- 
ſier Stemberg at Vienna, abſolutely unknown to 
the Engliſh Miniſters, till it was executed. This 
affair combined (for people will combine it) with 
the aſtoniſhing return of our great armament, not 
only re infecta, but even intentatd, makes ſuch a 
Jumble of reflections, conjectures, and refinements, 
that one is weary of hearing them. Our Tacituſes 
and Machiavels go deep, ſuſpect the worſt, and 
es as they often do, overſhoot the mark. 
or my own part, I fairly confeſs that I am bewil- 
dered, and have not certain poftulatas enough, not 
only to found any opinion, but even to form con- 
jectures upon; and this is the language which I 1 
think you ſhould hold to all who ſpeak to you, as 
to be ſure all will, upon that ſubject. Plead, as 
you truly may, your own ignorance ; and ſay, that 
It is impoſſible to judge of thoſe nice points, at 
ſuch a diſtance, and without knowing all circum- 
ſtances, which you cannot be ſuppoſed to do. And 
as to the Duke's reſignation ; you ſhould, in my 
opinion, ſay, that perhaps there might be a little 
too much vivacity in the caſe; but that, upon the 
Cc 2 whole 
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whole, you make no doubt of the thing's being ſoon 
ſet right again; as, in truth, I dare fay it will. 
Upon theſe delicate occaſions you muſt practiſe the 
miniſterial ſhrugs and per ſiflage; for ſilent geſticu- 
lations, which you would be moſt inclined to, would 
not be ſufficient: ſomething muſt be ſaid, but that 
ſomething, when analyſed, muſt amount to nothing. 
As for inſtance, I eft vrai qu' on H y perd, mais que 
voulez vous que je vous diſe,—il y a bien du pour et 
du contre, un petit Refident ne voit gueres le fond du 
ſac.— ll faut attendre——Thoſe ſort of expletives 
are of infinite uſe; and nine people in ten think 
they mean ſomething. But, to the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, I think you would do well to ſay, in ſeem- 
ing confidence, that you have good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the principal objection of his Majeſty to 
the Convention was, that his Highneſs's intereſts, 
and the affair of his troops, were not ſufficiently 
conſidered in it. To the Pruſſian Miniſter, aſſert 
boldly, that you know de ſcience certaine, that the 
principal object of his Majeſty's, and his Britiſh 
Miniſtry's attention, is not only to perform all their 
Preſent engagements with his Maſter, but to take 
new and ſtronger ones for his ſupport ; for this is 
true—at leaſt at preſent. 
ou did very well in inviting Comte Bothmar to 
dine with you. You ſee how minutely I am in- 
formed of your proceedings, though not from your- 
ſelf. Adieu. 
I go to Bath next Saturday ; but dire& your let- 
ters, as uſual, to London, | | 


LETTER 


MY DEAR FRIEND, eee 
| Arriyed here ſafe, but far from ſound, laſt Sun- 
day, I have conſequently. drank theſe waters but 
three days, and yet I find myſelf ' ſomething better 
for them. The night before I left London, I was 
for ſome hours at Newcaftle-houſe; Where the let- 
ters, which came in that morning, lay upon the ta- 
ble; and his Grace ſingled out yours, with great 
approbation, and at the ſame time aſſured me of 
his Majeſty's approbation too. To theſe two ap- 
probations, 1 realy add my own, which, ſans va- 
nite, may perhaps be as good as the other two. In 
that letter you venture vos petits raiſonnemens very 
properly, and then as properly make an excuſe for 
doing ſo. Go on with diligence, and you will be, 
what I began to deſpair of your ever being, ſome- 
body. I am perſuaded, if you would own the truth, 
that you feel yourſelf now, much better ſatisfied 

with yourſelf, than you were while you did nothin 
Application to buſineſs, attended with approbati- 
on and ſucceſs, flatters and animates the mind; 
which, in idleneſs and inaction, ſtagnates and pu- 
trefies. I would wiſh, that every rational man 
would, every night when he goes to bed, aſk him- 
ſelf this queſtion, Nhat have I done to-day? Have 
1 done any thing that can be of uſe to myſelf or o- 
thers ? Have I employed my time, or have I ſquan- 
dered it? Have I lived out the day, or have I 
dozed it away in ſloth and lazineſs? A thinking 
being muſt be pleaſed or confounded, according as 
he can anſwer himſelf theſe queſtions. I obſerve 
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what Münchauſen is gone to Stade to prepare. A 


bold and dangerous experiment, in my mind; and 


which may probably end in a ſecond volume to'the 
Hiſtory of the Palatinate, in the laſt century. His 
Serene Highneſs of Brunſwick has, in my mind, 
played a prudent and a ſaving game; and I am 
apt to believe, that the other Serene Highneſs, at 


Hamburgh, is more likely to follow his example, 


than to embark in the great ſcheme. _ © Oy 
1 ſee no ſigns of the . Duke's reſuming his em- 


ployments; but, on the contrary, I am aſſured, 


that his Majeſty is cooly determined to do as well 
as he can without him. The Duke of Deyonſhire, 
and Fox, have worked hard to make up matters 
in the cloſet, but to no purpoſe. People's ſelf. love 


1s very apt to make them think themſelves more 


neceſſary than they are; and I ſhrewdly ſuſpect, 
that his Royal Highneſs has been the dupe of that 
ſentiment, - and was taken at his word when he 
leaſt expected it; like my predeceſſor, Lord Har- 


rington; who, when he went into the cloſet to re- 
ſign the ſeals, had them not about him; ſo ſure he 


thought himſelf of being preſſed to keep them. 
The whole talk of London, of this place, and 
of every place in the whole kingdom, is of our 
reat, expenſive, and yet fruitleſs expedition: I 
ac ſeen an Officer who was there, a very ſenſible 
and obſerving man; who told me, that, had we 
attempted Rochfort, the day after we took the iſ- 
land of Aix, our ſucceſs had been infallible ; but 
that after we had ſauntered (God knows why) eight 
or ten days in the iſland, he thinks the attempt 
would have been impracticable; becauſe the French 
had in that time got together all the troops in 
that neighbourhood, to a very conſiderable num- 
ber. In ſhort, there muſt have been ſome ſe⸗ 
cret in that whole affair, that has not yet tranſ- 
pired; and I cannot help ſuſpecting that it 


ful 
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ful there; perhaps we were not deſirous, that 
an expedition, in Which we had neither been con- 
cerned nor conſulted, ſhould prove ſo: M——nt 
was our creature; and a word to the wiſe will ſome- 
times go a great way. M——nt is to have a pub- 
lic trial, from which the public expects great dif- 
coveries—Not I. ET 7 8. LF 

Do you viſit Soltikow, the Ruſſian Miniſter, 
whoſe houſe, I am told, is the great ſcene of plea- 
ſures at Hamburgh? His miſtreſs, I take for grant- 
ed, is by this time dead, and he wears ſome other 
body's ſhackles. Her death comes, with regard to 
the King of Pruſſia, comme la moutarde apres diner. 
I am curious to ſee what tyrant will ſucceed her, not 
by Divine, but by Military right ; for, barbarous 
as they are now, and ſtill more barbarous as they 
have been formerly, they have had very little re- 
gard to the more barbarous notion of divine, inde- 
feaſible, hereditary right, 

The Prætorian bands, that is the guards, I pre- 
ſume, have been engaged in the intereſts of the 
Imperial Prince ; but ſtill, I think, that little John 
of Archangel will be heard of upon this occaſion, 
unleſs prevented by a quieting draught of Hemlock 
or Nightſhade ; for I ſuppoſe they are not arrived 
to the politer and genteeler poiſons of Acqua Tufa- 
na, ſugar-plumbs, Sc. 

Lord Halifax has accepted his old employment, 
with the honorary addition of the Cabinet Council. 
And fo we heartily wiſh you a good night, 


" - 7 * Ta it £ — ö 


* Acqua Tufana, a Neapolitan flow poiſon, re- 
ſembling clear water, and invented by a woman at 
Naples, of the name of Tufana. 
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Bath, November the ath, 1957; 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


* E ſons of Britain, like thoſe of Noah, muſt 


cover their parent's ſhame as well as they: can z 
for. to retrieve its honour is now too late. One 
would really think that our Miniſters and Generals 
were all as drunk as the Patriarch was. However, 
in your ſituation, you muſt not be Cham; but 
ſpread your cloak over our diſgrace, as far as it will 
go. M——nt calls aloud for a public trial; and in 
that, and that only, the public agrees with him. 
There will certainly be one; but of what kind is 
not yet fixed. Some are for a Parliamentary in- 
quiry, others for a Martial one: neither will, in my 
opinion, diſcover the true ſecret; for a ſecret there 
moſt unqueſtionably i is. Why we ſtaid ſix whole 


days in the iſland of Aix, mortal cannot imagine; 


which time the French employed, as it was obvious 
they would, in aſſembling all their troops in the 
neighbourhood of Rochfort, and making our at- 
tempt then really impracticable. The day after we 
had taken the iſland of Aix, your friend, Colonel 
Wolfe, publicly offered to do the buſineſs, with 
five hundred men and three ſhips only. In all theſe 
complicated political machines, there are ſo many 
wheels within wheels, that it is always difficult, and 
ſometimes impoſſible, to gueſs which of them gives 
direction to the whole. Mr. Pitt is convinced that 
the principal wheel, or, if you will, the ſpoke in his 
wheel, came from Stade. This 1s certain, at leaſt, 
that M——nt was the man of confidence with that 
perſon. Whatever be the truth of the caſe, there 
15, to be ſure, hitherto, an Hiatus valde deflendus. 


The 
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'The meeting of the Parliament will certainly be 
very numerous, were it only from curioſity ; but 
the majority on the fide of the Court will, I dare ſay, 
be a great one. The people of the late Captain Ge- 
neral, however inclined to oppoſe, will be obliged 
to concur, Their commiſſions, which they have 
no deſire to loſe, will make them tractable; for 
thoſe Gentlemen, though all men of honour, are 
of Sofia's mind; que le vrai Ampbitrion eft celui ou 
Pon dine. The Tower and the City, have engag- 
ed to ſupport Pitt; the Whigs, the Duke of New- 
caſtle; the independent, and the impartial, as you 
well know, are not worth mentioning. It is ſaid, 
that the Duke intends to bring the affair of his Con- 
vention into Parliament, for his own juſtification : 
I can hardly believe it; as I cannot conceive that 
tranſactions ſo merely Electoral can be proper ob- 
jects of inquiry or deliberation for a Britiſh Parlia- 
ment ; and therefore, ſhould ſuch a motion be made, 
T preſume it will be immediately quaſhed. By the 
commiſſion lately given to Sir John Ligonier, of 
General and Commander in Chief of all his Ma- 
jeſty's forces in Great Britain, the door ſeems to be 
not only ſhut, but bolted, againſt his Royal High- 
neſs's return; and I have good reaſon to be con- 
vinced, that that breach is irreparable. The re- 
ports of changes in the Miniſtry, I am pretty ſure, 
are idle and groundleſs. The Duke of Newcaſtle 
and Mr. Pitt really agree very well; not, I pre- 
ſume, from any ſentimental tenderneſs for each o- 
ther; but from a ſenſe that it is their mutual inte- 
reſt; and, as the late Captain General's party is 
now out of the queſtion, I do not ſee what ſhould 
produce the leaſt change. | 

The viſit, Jately made to Berlin, was, I dare ſay, 
neither a friendly nor an inoffenſive one. The Auf 
trians always leave behind them pretty laſting mo- 
$uments of their viſits, or rather viſitations; not ſo 

5 much, 
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much, I believe, from their thirſt of glory, as from 
their hunger of prey. 

This winter, I take for granted, muſt produce a 
peace, of ſome kind or another; a bad one for us, 
no doubt, and yet perhaps better than we ſhould 
get the year after. I ſuppoſe the King of Pruſſia is 
negotiating with France, and endeavouring by thoſe 
means to get out of the ſcrape, with the loſs only of 
Sileſia, and perhaps Halberſtadt, by way of indem- 
nification to Saxony ; and, conſidering all circum- 
ſtances, he would be well off upon thoſe terms. 
But then how is Sweden to be ſatisfied ? Will the 
Ruſſians reſtore Memel? Will France have been at 
all this expence gratis? Muſt there be no acquiſi- 
tion for them in Flanders? I dare ſay, they have 
ſtipulated ſomething of that ſort for themſelves, by 
the additional and ſecret treaty, which I know they 
made, laſt May, with the Queen of Hungary, 
' Muſt we give up whatever the French pleaſe to de- 
fire, in America, beſides the ceſſion of Minorca in 
perpetuity ? I fear we muſt, or elſe raiſe twelve mil- 
lions more next year, to as little purpoſe as we did 
this, and have conſequently a worſe peace after- 
wards. I turn my eyes away, as much as I can, 
from this miſerable proſpect; but, as a citizen and 
member of ſociety, it recurs to my imagination, 
notwithſtanding all my endeavours to baniſh it from 
my thoughts. I can do myſelf nor my country no 
good; but I feel the wretched ſituation of both: the 
ſtate of the latter makes me better bear that of the 
former; and, when I am called away from m 
ſtation here, I ſhall think it rather (as Cicero ſays 
of Craſſus) Mors donata quam vita erepta. 

I have often deſired, but in vain, the favour of 
being admitted into your private apartment at Ham- 
burgh, and of being informed of your private life 
there. Your mornings, I hope and believe, are 
employed in buſineſs; but give me an pc” of 
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the remainder of the-day, which I ſuppoſe is, and 


ought to be, appropriated to amuſements and plea- 
ſures. In what houſes are you domeſtic? Who 
are ſo in yours? In ſhort, let me in, and do not be 
denied to me. 

Here Jam, as uſual, ſeeing few people, and hear- 
ing fewer; drinking the waters regularly, to a mi- 
nute, and am ſomething the better for them. I 
read a great deal, and vary occaſionally my dead 
company. I converſe with grave folios in the morn- 
ing, while my head is cleareſt, and my attention 
ſtrongeſt, I take up leſs ſevere quartos after din- 
ner; and at night I chuſe the mixed company and 
amuſing chit-chat of octavos and duodecimos. Je 
tire parti de tout ce que je puis; that is my philoſo- 
phy; and I mitigate, as much as I can, my phyſi- 
cal ills, by diverting my attention to other ob- 
_ jects, 

Here is a report that Admiral Holbourne's fleet 
is deſtroyed, in a manner, by a ſtorm; I hope it 
is not true, in the full extent of the report; but J 
believe it has ſuffered. This would fill up the mea- 
ſure of our misfortunes. Adieu. | 


— 
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12 75 Bath, November tlie 20th, 1727. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


WRITE to you now, becauſe I love to 
write to you; and hope that my letters are wel- 
come to you; for otherwiſe I have very little to in- 
form you of, The King of Pruſſia's late victory, 
you are better informed of than we are here, It has 
given infinite joy to the unthinking public, whoare 
not aware that it comes too late in the year, and 
too late in the war, to be attended with any very 
great conſequences. There are ſix or ſeven thou- 
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ſand of the human ſpecies leſs than there were a 
month ago, and that ſeems to me to be all. How- 
ever, I am glad of it, upon account of the pleaſure 
and the glory which it gives the King of Pruſſia, to 
whom I wiſh well as a man, more than as a King. 
And ſurely he is ſo great a man, that had he lived 
ſeventeen or eighteen hundred years ago, and his 
life, been tranſmitted to us in a language that we 
could not very well underſtand, I mean either Greek 
or Latin, we ſhould have talked of him as we donow 
of your Alexanders, your Czfars, and others, with 
whom, I believe, we have but a very ſlight ac- 
quaintance. Au reſte, I do not ſee that his affairs 
are much mended by this victory. The ſame com- 
bination of the great powers of Europe againſt him 
ſtill ſubſiſts, and muſt at laſt prevail. I believe the 
French army will melt away, as is uſual, in Ger- 
many ; but his army 1s extremely diminiſhed by 
battles, fatigues, and deſertion ; and he will find 
great difficulties in recruiting it, from his own al- 
ready exhauſted dominions, He muſt therefore, 
and to be ſure will, negotiate privately with the 
French, and get better terms that way than he 

could any other. | 
The report of the three General Officers, the 
Duke of Marlborough, Lord George Sockville, 
and General Waldegrave, was laid before the King 
laſt Saturday, after their having fat four days upon 
M's affair: nobody yet knows what it is; but 
it is generally believed, that Mt will be brought 
to a Court-martial. That you may not miſtake this 
matter, as moſt people here do, I muſt explain to you, 
that this examination, before the three above-menti- 
oned General Officers, was by no means a trial; but 
only a previous inquiry into his conduct, to fee whe- 
ther there was, or was not, cauſe to bring him to a 
regular trial before a Court-martial, The caſe is exact- 
ly parallel to that of a grand jury, who, upon a previ- 
aus and general examination, find, or do not 3 
PP 
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bill, to bring the matter before the petty jury; 
where the fact is finally tried. For my own part, 
my opinion is fixed, upon that affair: I am con- 
vinced that the expedition was to be defeated; 
and nothing that can appear before a Court- mar- 
tial, can make me alter that opinion. I have been 
too long acquainted with human nature, to have 
great regard for human teſtimony: and a very 
great degree of probability, ſupported by various 
concurrent circumſtances, conſpiring in one point, 
will have much greater weight with me than hu- 
man teſtimony upon oath, or even upon honour , 
both which I have frequently ſeen conſiderably 
warped by private views. 
The parliament, which now ſtands prorogued 
to the firſt of next month, it is thought, will be 
put off for ſome time longer, till we know in what 
light to lay before it the ſtate of our alliance with 
Pruſſia, ſince the concluſion of the Hanover neu- 
trality ; which, if it did not quite break it, made 
at leaſt a great flaw in it. E 
The birth-day was neither fine nor crouded ; and 
no wonder, fince the King was that day ſeventy- 
five. The old Court and the young one are much 
better together, ſince the Duke's retirement; and 
the King has preſented the Prince of Wales with a 
ſervice of plate. | 
I am till unwell, though I drink theſe waters 
very regularly. I will ſtay here at leaſt ſix weeks 
longer, where I am much quieter than I ſhould be 
allowed to be in town. When things are in ſuch 
a a miſerable ſituation as they are at preſent, I defire 
neither to be concerned nor conſulted, ſtill leſs 
quoted, Adieu. | 
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rn CM 
Bath, November the 26th, 1957. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


er, by the laſt mail, your ſhort account 
of the King of Pruſſia's victory; which victory, 
contrary to cuſtom, turns out more complete than 
it was at firſt reported to be. This appears by 
an intercepted letter from Monſieur de St. Germain 
to Monſieur d'Affry, at the Hague; in which he 
tells him, Cette armee e&ft entierement fondue, and Jays 
the blame, very ſtrongly, upon Monſieur de Sou- 
bize. But, be it greater, or be it leſs, I am glad 
of it; becauſe the King of Pruſſia (whom I honour 
and almoſt adore) I am ſure is. Though azlleurs, 
between you and me, on eft ce que cela mene? To 
nothing, while that formidable union of the three 
great powers of Europe, ſubſiſts againſt him. 
Could that be any way broken, ſomething might 
be done ; without which, nothing can. take it 


for granted, that the King of Pruſſia will do all he 


can to detach France, Why ſhould not we on our 


part, try to detach Ruſha? At leaſt, in our pre- 
ſent diſtreſs, omnia tentanda, and ſometimes a 


- lucky and unexpected hit turns up. This thought 


came into my head this morning; and I give it to 
you, not as a very probable ſcheme, but as a 
poſſible one, and conſequently worth trying—The 
year of the Ruſſian ſubſidies (nominally paid by the 
court of Vienna, but really by France) is near ex- 
pired. The former probably cannot, and perhaps 
the latter will not, renew them. The court of 


Peterſpurgh, is beggarly, profuſe, greedy, and by 


no means ſcrupulous. Why ſhould not we ſtep in 
there, and out bid them? If we could, we buy 
a great army at once; which would give an in- 

| | tire 
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tire new turn to the affairs of that part of the world, 
at leaſt. And, if we bid handſomely, I do not 
believe the bonne for of that Court would ſtand in 
the way. Both our Court and our Parliament 
would I am very ſure, give a very great ſum, and 

very cheerfully, for this purpoſe. In the next 
place, Why ſhould not you wriggle yourſelf, if 
poſlible, into ſo great a ſcheme? You are, no 
doubt, much acquainted with the Ruſſian Reſident 
Soltikow ; Why ſhould not you found him, as 
intirely from yourſelf, upon this ſubj ect? You 
may aſk him, What, does your Court intend to 
go on next year in the pay of France, to deſtroy 
the liberties of all Europe, and throw univerſal 
monarchy into the hands of that already great, 
and always ambitious power, I know you think, 
or at leaſt call yourſelves, the allies of the Empreſs 
Queen ; but is it not plain that ſhe will be, in the 
firſt place, and you in the next the dupes of France? 
At this very time you are doing the work of France 
and Sweden ; and that for ſome miſerable ſubſidies, 
much inferior to thoſe which I am ſure you might 
have, in a better cauſe, and more conſiſtent with 
the true intereſt of Ruſſia, Though not empower- 
ed, I know the manner of thinking of my own 
Court ſo well, upon this ſubject, that I will ven- 
ture to promiſe you much better terms than thoſe 
you have now, without the leaſt apprehenſions of 
being diſavowed. Should he liſten to this, and 
what more may occur to you to ſay upon this ſub- 
ject, and aſk you, Ex tcrirai-je a ma Cour ? an- 
{wer him, Ecrivez, ecrivez, Monfieur hardiment. 
Je prendrat tout cela ſur moi, Should this hap- 
pen, as, perhaps, and as I heartily wiſh it may. 
then write an exact relation of it to your own Court. 
Tell them, that you thought the meaſure of ſuch 
great importance, that you could not help taking 
this little ſtep towards bringing it about; but that 
you mentioned it only as from yourſelf, and that 
you have not in the leaſt committed them by it. 


If 
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If Soltikow lends himfelf in any degree to this; 
inſinuate, that in the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
and particularly of the King's Electoral dominions, 
you are very ſure that his Majeſty would have une 
reconnoiſſance ſans bornes for all thoſe, by whoſe 
means to deſirable a revival of an old and long 
ſriendſhip ſhould be brought about. You will, per- 
haps, tel} me, that, without doubt, Mr. Keith's 
inſtructions are to the fame effect: but ] will an- 
{wer you, that you can, , you pleaſe, do it better 
than Mr. Keith and, in the next place, that, be 
all that as it will, it muſt be very advantageous to 
you at home, to ſhow that you have at leaſt a con- 
triving head, and an alertneſs in buſineſs @— 
had a letter, by the laſt poſt, from the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, in which he congratulates me, in his 
own name, and in Lord Hardwicke's, upon the ap- 
Probation which your diſpatches give, not only to 
them two, but to others. This ſucceſs, ſo early, 
ſhould encourage your diligence, and rouze your 
ambition, if you have any ; you may go a great 
way, if you deſire it, having ſo much time before 
ou. 
. I ſend you here encloſed the copy of the Report 
of the three General Officers, appointed to examine 
previouſly into the conduct of Generel] Mt; it 
is ill written, and ill ſpelled ; but no matter; you 
will decypher it. You will obſerve, by the tenour 
of it, that it points ſtrongly to a Court-martal ; 
which, no doubt, will ſoon be held upon him. I 
preſume there will be no ſhooting, in the final ſen- 
tence ; but I do ſuppoſe that there will be break- 
ing, Sc. 

I have had ſome ſevere returns of my old com- 
plaints, laſt week, and am till unwell. I canner 
help it. 

A friend of yours arrived here three days ago; 
ſhe ſeems to me to be a ſerviceable ſtrong-bodied 
bay mare, with black mane and tail; you eaſily ow | 

who 
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who I mean. She is come with mamma, and with- 
out caro ps. | 

Adieu! my head will not let me goon longer. 


, 
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Bath, December the 31ſt, 1957. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, ES 


12 this moment received your letter of the 
18th, with the encloſed papers. I cannot help 
obſerving, that, till then, you never acknowledged 
the receipt of any one of my letters. 

I cannot eaſily conceive that party ſpirit, among 
your brother Miniſters at Hamburgh, runs as high _ 
as you repreſent it, becauſe I can eaſily believe the 
errors of the human mind; but, at the ſame time, 
I muſt obſerve, that ſuch a ſpirit is the ſpirit of lit-. 
tle minds, and ſubaltern Miniſters, who think to 
atone by zeal, for their want of merit and import- 
ance, The political differences of the. ſeveral 
Courts, ſhould never influence the perſonal beha- 
viour of their ſeveral Miniſters towards one another. 
There is a certain procede noble et galant, which 
ſhould always be obſerved among the Miniſte:5, of 
powers even at war with each other, which vill 
always turn out to the advantage of the ableſt; 
who will in thoſe converſations find, or make, op- 
portunities of throwing out, or receiving, | uſeful 
hints, When I was laſt at the Hague, we were at 
war with both France and Spain; ſo that I could 
neither viſit, nor be viſited, by the Miniſters of 
thoſe two crowns : but we met every day, or din- 
ed at third places, where we embraced as perſonal. 
friends, and trifled, at the ſame time, upon our be- 
ing political enemies; and by this fort of badinage 
I diſcovered ſome things which I wanted to know. 
There is not a more prudent maxim, than to live 

Vol. II. D d | with 
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with one's enemies as if they may one day become 
one's friends; as it commonly happens, ſooner or 
later, in the viciſſitudes of political affairs. 

To your queſtion, which is a rational and prudent 
one, Whether I was authoriſed to give you the hints 
concerning Ruſha, by any people in power here? 
I will tell you that I was not: but, as 1 had preſſed 
them to try what might be done with Ruſſia, and got 
Mr. Keith to be diſpatched there ſome months ſoon- 
er than otherwiſe, I dare ſay, he would, with the 
proper inſtructions for that purpoſe, I wiſhed, that 
by the hints I gave you, you might have got the 
ſtart of him, and the merit at leaſt, of having en- 
zame that matter with Soltikow. What you have 
to do with him now, when you meet with him at 

any third place, or at his own houſe (where you are 
at liberty to go, while Ruſſia has a Miniſter in Lon- 
don, and we a Miniſter at Peterſburgh) is in my 
opinion, to ſay to him in an eaſy chearful manner, He 
bien, Monfeeur, je me flatte que nous ſerons bien-t0t amis 
publics, auſſi bien qu' amis perſonels. To which he 
will probably aſk, Why, or how? You will reply, 
Becauſe you know that Mr. Keith is gone to his 
Court with inſtructions, which you think muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be agreeable there. And throw out to him, 
that nothing but a change of their preſent ſyſtem 
can fave Livonia to Ruſſia; for, that he cannot ſup- 
poſe, that, when the Swedes ſhall have recovered - 
Pomerania, they will long leave Ruſſia in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of Livonia, If he is ſo much a Frenchman 
as you ſay, he will make you ſome weak anſwers to 
this ; but, as you will have the better of the argu- 
ment on your ſide, you may remind him of the 

old and almoſt uninterrupted connection between 
France' and Sweden, the inveterate enemy of Ruſ- 
ſia. Many other arguments wilt naturally occur to 
you in ſuch a converſation, if you have it. In this 
caſe, there is a piece of miniſterial art, which is 
lometimes of uſe ; and that is, to ſow jealouſies 
: | 
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among one's enemies, by a ſeeming preference 
ſhown to ſome one of them. Monſieur Hecht's 
reveries are reveries indeed. How ſhould his ma- 
ſter have made the golden arrangements, which he 
talks of, and which are to be forged into ſhackles 
for General Fermor ? The Pruſſian finances are 
not in a condition now to make ſuch expenſive ar- 
rangements. But I think you may tell Monſieur 
Hecht, in confidence, that you hope, the inſtructi- 
ons with which you know that Mr, Keith is gone 
to Peterſburgh, may have ſome effect upon the 
meaſures of that court. 2 9 5 

I would adviſe you to live with that ſame Monſieur 
Hecht, in all the confidence, familiarity, and con- 
nection, which prudence will allow. I mean it with 
regard to the King of Pruſſia himſelf, by whom I 
could wiſh you to be known and eſteemed as much 
as poſſible. It may be of uſe to you ſome day or 
another. If man, courage, conduct, conſtancy, 
can get the better of all the difficulties which the 
King of Pruſſia has to ſtruggle with, he will riſe 
ſuperior to them. But till, While his alliance ſub- 
liſts againſt him, I dread les gras Eſcadrons. His 
laſt victory, of the 5th, was certainly the compleat- 
eſt that has been heard of theſe many years. I 
heartily wiſh the Prince of Brunſwick juſt ſuch a 
one, over Monſieur de Richelieu's army ; and that 
he may take my old acquaintance the Marechal, and 
ſend him over here to poliſh and perfume us. 

I heartily wiſh you, in the plain home-ſpun ſtyle, 
a great number of happy new years, well employ- 
ed, in forming both your mind and your manners, 
to be uſeful and agreeable to yourſelf, your country, 
and your friends! hat theſe wiſhes are ſincere, your 
Secretary's , brother will, by the time of your re- 
ceiving this, have remitted you a proof, from Yours, 
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CORE 1 EK <0y. 
| London, February the 8th, 1758. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


e by the ſame poſt your two letters of 
1 the 13th and 17th paſt; and yeſterday that of 
the 27th, with the Ruſſian manifeſto encloſed; in 


which her Imperial Majeſty of all the Ruſſias has 


been pleaſed to give every reaſon, except the true 
one, for the march of her troops againſt the King 
of Pruſſia. The true one, I take to be, that ſhe 
has juſt received a very great ſum of money. from 
France, or the Empreſs Queen, or both, for that 
purpoſe. Point d' argent point de Ruſſe. is now be- 
come a maxim, Whatever may be the motive of 
their march, the effects muſt be bad; and, accord- 
ing to my ſpeculations, thoſe troops will replace the 
French in Hanover and Lower Saxony; and the 
French will go and join the Auſtrian army. You 
aſk me, If I ſtill deſpond? Not ſo much as I did 
after the battle of Colen : the battles of Roſbach 
and Liſſa were drams to me, and gave me ſome 
momentary ſpirits ; but though I do not abſolutely 
deſpair, I own I greatly diſtruſt. I readily allow 
the King of Pruſſia to be nec pluribus impar ; but 
ſtill, when the plures amount to a certain degree of 
plurality, courage and abilities muſt yield at laſt. 
Michel here aſſures me, that he does not mind the 
Ruſſians; but as I have it from the gentleman's 
own mouth, I do not believe him. We ſhall ve- 
ry ſoon ſend a ſquadron to the Baltic, to entertain 
the Swedes , which, I believe, will put an end to 
their operations in Pomerania; ſo that I have no 
great apprehenſions from that quarter ; but Ruſſia, 
| confeſs, ſticks in my ſtomach. 

= | Every 


ro nis s . 


Every thing goes ſmoarhly i in Parliament the 
King of Pruſſia has united all our parties in his fup- 
port; and the Tories have declared, that they will 
ve Mr. Pitt unlimited credit for this ſeſlion: 

55 has not been one ſingle diviſion yet upon 
public points; and I believe will net. Ou Amer- 
jcan expedition is preparing to go ſoon; the di 
ſition of that affair ſeems to me a little extraordina- 
ry. Abercrombie is to be the ſedentary, and not 
the acting Commander; Amherſt, Lord Howe, 
and Wolfe, are to be the acting, and 1 hope the 
active Officers, I wiſh they may agree. Amherſt, 
who is the oldeſt Officer, is under the influence of 
the ſame great perſon, who influenced Mordaunt, fo 
much to the honour and advantage of this country. 
This is moſt certain, that we have force enough in 
America to eat up the French alive in Canada, 
Quebec, and Louiſbourg, if we have but ſkill and 
ſpirit enough to exert it properly; but of that I am 
modeſt enough to doubt. 

When you come to the egotiſm, which L hare 
long deſired you to come to with me, you need 
make no excuſes for it. The egotiſm is as proper, 
and ſatisfactory, to one's friends, as it is impertinent 
and miſplaced with ſtrangers. I deſire to ſee you 
in your every-day clothes, by your fire-ſ{ide, in 
your pleaſures ; in ſhort, in your uu life; but 
J have not yet deen able to obtain this. Whenever 
you condeſcend to do it, as you promiſe, ſtick to 
truth; for I am not fo e of ne, 
as perhaps you may think. 
| As for myſelf, I am very unwell, and very weary 

of being ſo ; and with little hopes, at my age, of ever 
being otherwiſe. I often wiſh for the end of the 
wretched remnant of my life; and that wiſh- is a 
rational one; but then the innate principles of ſelf. 
preſervation, wiſely implanted in our, natures, for 
obvious purpoſes, oppoſes that wiſh ; and makes 
us endeavour to * our if igang as long as we can, 

however 
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however decayed and rotten it may be; and in de- 
| fiance of common-ſenſe, we ſeek on for that chy- 
mic gold, which beggars us when old. 
Whatever your amuſements, or pleaſures, may 
be at Hamburgh, I dare ſay, you taſte them more 
ſenſibly than ever you did in your life, now that 
you have: buſineſs enough to whet your appetite to 
them. Buſineſs, one half of the day, is the beſt 
preparation for the pleaſures of the other half, I 
hope, and believe, that it will be with you, as it 
was with an apothecary, whom I knew at Twick- 
enham. A conſiderable eſtate fell to him by an 
unexpected accident ; upon which he thought it de- 
cent to leave off his buſineſs; accordingly, he gene- 
rouſly gave up his ſhop and his ſtock to his head 
man, ſet up his coach, and reſolved to live like a 
gentleman'; but, in leſs than a month, the man, 
uſed to buſineſs, found, that living like a gentle- 
man was dying of ennui; upon which he bought 
his ſhop and ſtock, reſumed his trade ; and lived 
_y happily, after he had ſomething to do. A- 
! 8 
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Landen, February the 24th, 1758; 
MY DEAR FRIEND, . 


Received yeſterday. your letter of the 2d in- 

ſtant, with the encloſed ; which I return you, 
that there may be no chaſm in your papers. I 
had heard before of Burriſh's death, and had taken 
ſome ſteps thereupon ; but I very ſoon dropped that 
affair, for ninety-nine good reaſons ,; the firſt of 
which was, tlat nobody is to go in his room, and that, 
had he lived, he was to have been recalled from Mu- 
nich. But another feaſon more flattering for you, was, 
that you could not be ſpared from Hamburgh. wer 
bio FEW 4030. te ff e — 
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the whole, I am not ſorry for it, as the place where 
you are now is the great entrepòt of buſineſs; and 
when it ceaſes to be ſo, you will neceſſarily go to 
ſome of the Courts in the neighbourhood, (Berlin, 
I hope and believe) which will be a much more de- 
ſirable ſituation than to ruſt at Munich, where we 
can never have any buſineſs beyond a ſubſidy. Go 
on but, and exert yourſelf where you are, and-bet- 
ter things will ſoon follo p. 52. 
_ .Surely the inaction of our army at Hanover con- 
tinues too long. We expected wonders from it 
ſome time ago, and yet nothing is attempted. The 
French will ſoon receive reinforcements, and then 
be too ſtrong for us; whereas they are now moſt 
certainly greatly weakened by deſertion, ſickneſs, 
and deaths. Does the King of Pruſſia fend a body 
of men to our army or not? or has the march of 
the Ruſhans cut him out work for all his troops? 
I am afraid it has. If one body of Ruſſians joins 
the Auſtrian army in Moravia, and another body 
the Swedes in Pomerania, he will have his hands 
very full, too full, 1 fear, The French fay, they 
will have an army of 180,000 men in Germany 
this year; the Empreſs Queen will have £50,000 ; 
if the Ruſſians have but 40,000, what can reſiſt 
ſuch a force? The King of Pruſſia may fay, in- 
deed, with more juſtice than ever any one perſon 
could before him, Moi. Medea ſupereſt. 

You promiſed me ſome egotiſm; but I have re- 
ceived none yet.. Do you frequent the Landgrave ? 
Hantez. vous lez grands de la terre? What are the 
connections of the evening? All this, and a great 
deal more of this kind, let me know in your next. 

The Houſe of Commons is ſtill very unanimous :: 
there was a little popular ſquib let off this week, in 
a motion of Sir John Glyn's, ſeconded by Sir John 
Philips, for annual Parliaments. It was a very cold 


ſcent, and put an end to by a diviſion of 190 to 70. 
8 * Good 
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Good night. Work hard, that you may divert 
yourſelf well. 


F . 4 
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London, March the 4th, 17 58. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 SHOULD have been much more ſurprized 
at the contents of your letter of the 1th paſt, 
if I had not happened to have ſeen Sir C. W. about 
three or four hours before I received it. I thought 
he talked in an extraordinary manner; he engaged 


that the King of Pruſſia ſhould be maſter of Vienna 


in the month of May; and he told me that you 
were very much in love with his daughter. Your 
letter explained all this to me ; and next day, Lord 
and Lady E—— gave me innumerable inſtances of 
his trenzy, which I ſhall not trouble you with. What 
inflamed it the more (if it did not intirely occaſion 
it) was a great quantity of cantharides, which, it 
ſcems, he had taken at amburgh, to recommend 
himſelf, I ſuppoſe, to Mademoiſelle John. He was 
let blood four times on board the ſhip, and has 


been let blood ſour times more ſince his arrival 
here; but {till the inflammation continues very high. 


He i is now under the care of his brothers, who do 


not let him go abroad. They have written to this 


ſame Mademoiſelle John, to prevent, if they can, 
her coming to England, and told her the caſe ; 
which, when ſhe hears, ſhe muſt be as mad as he 
is, if ſhe takes the journey. By the way, ſhe muſt 
be une Dame aventuriere, to receive a note for 
10,000 roubles, from a man whom ſhe had known 
but three days; to take a contract of marriage, 


1 


knowing he he was married 17 107 and to engage 
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herſelf to follow him to England. I ſuppoſe this is 
as the firſt cen of the fort which ſhe has 
ha 

After the news we received yeſterday, that the 
French had evacuated Hanover, all but Hamel, 
we daily expect much better, We purſue them, 
we cut them off en ditail, and at laſt we deſtroy 
their whole army. . I wiſh it may happen, and, 
moreover, I think it not impoſſible. 

My head is much Gut of order, and only allows 
me to wiſh you good night. 


— — 
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f London, March the 22d, 17 58. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Have now your letter of the 8th lying before 

me, with the favourable account of our progreſs 
in Lower Saxony, and reaſonable proſpect of more 
deciſive ſucceſs. I confeſs I did not expect this, 
when my friend Münchauſen took his leave of me, 
to go to Stade, and break the neutrality z I thought 
Jt at leaſt a dangerous, but rather a deſperate un- 
dertaking ; whereas, hitherto, it has proved a very 
fortunate one. I look upon the French army as 
fondue and, what with deſertion, deaths, and epi- 
demical diſtempers, dare ſay, not a third of it 
will ever return to France, The great object is 
now, what the Ruſſians can or will do; and whe- 
ther the King of Pruſſia can hinder their junction 
with the Auſtrians, by beating either, debe they 
— I will truſt him fer doing all that can be 

one, 

Sir C. W. is ſtill in confinement, and; I fear, 
will always be ſo, for he ſeems cum ratione inſani- 
re; the phyicians have collected all hg has __ 1 | 


$ 
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done, that indicated an alienation of mind, and 
have laid it before him in writing ; he has anſwer- 
ed it in writing too, and juſtifies himſelf by the 
moſt plauſible arguments that can poſſibly be urged. 
He tells his brother, and the few who are allowed 
to ſee him, that they are ſuch narrow and con- 
tracted minds themſelves, that they take thoſe for 
mad, who have a great and generous way of think- 
ing; as for inſtance, when he determined to ſend 
his daughter over to you, in a fortnight, to be mar- 
ried, without any previous agreement or ſettle- 
ments, it was becauſe he had long known you, and 
loved you, as a man of ſenſe and honour; and 
therefore would not treat with you as with an at- 


torney. That as for Mademoiſelle John, he knew 


her merit and her circumſtances ; and aſks, whe- 
ther it is a ſign of madneſs, to have a due regard 
for the one, and a juſt compaſſion for the other. 
I will not tire you with enumerating any more in- 
ſtances of the poor man's frenzy ; but conclude this 
ſubject with pitying him, and poor human nature, 
which holds its reaſon by ſo precarious a tenure. 
The lady, who you tell me is ſet out, en ſera pour 
la peine et les fraix du voyage, for her note is worth 
no more than her contract. By the way, ſhe muſt 
be a kind of aventuriere, to engage ſo eaſily in ſuch 
an adventure, with a man whom ſhe had not known 
above a week, and whoſe debut of 10,000 roubles 
ſhowed him not to be in his right ſenſes. 

Lou will probably have ſeen General Yorke, by 
this time, in his way to Berlin or Breflau, or where- 
ever the King of Pruſſia may be. As he keeps his 


commiſſion to the States General, I preſume he 1s 


not to ſtay long with his Pruſſian Majeſty ; but, 
however, while he is there, take care to write to 
him very conſtantly, and to give all the informa- 
tions you can, His father, Lord Hardwicke, 1s 
your great puff; he commends your office letters 
exceedingly. I would have the Berlin commiſſion 


your 
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your object, in good time: never loſe view of it. 
Do all you can to recommend yourſelf to the King 
of Pruſſia, on your ſide of the water, and to ſmooth 
your way for that commiſſion on this; by the turn 
which things have taken of late, it muſt always be 
the moſt important of all foreign commiſſions from 
hence. | | 

I have no news to ſend you, as things here are 
extremely quiet ; ſo good night. 


— 


LEFT. ER Qs 


| London, April the 25th, 1758. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


Am now two letters in your debt, which I think 
J is the firſt time that ever I was fo, in the lon 
courſe of our correſpondence. But, beſides that my 
hedd has been very much out of order of late, writ- 
ing is by no means that eaſy thing that it was to me 
formerly. I find by experience, that the mind and 
the body are more than married, for they are moſt 
intimately united; and when the one ſuffers, the 
other ſympathiſes, non ſum qualis eram. Neither 
my memory nor my invention are now, what they 
formerly were. It is in a great meaſure my own 


fault: I cannot accuſe nature, for J abuſed her; 


and it is reaſonable I ſhould ſuffer for it. 

I do not like the return of the oppreſſion upon 
your lungs; but the rigour of the cold may probably 
have brought it upon you, and your lungs not in 


. 


fault, Take care to live very cool, and let your 
diet be rather low. CE «6. ey 
We have had a ſecond winter here, more ſe- 
vere than the firſt, at leaſt it ſeemed ſo, from 
a premature ſummer that we had, for a ws] 
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night, in March; which brought every thing for- 
wards, only to be deſtroyed. I have experienc- 
ed it at Blackheath; where the promiſe of fruit 
was a moſt flattering one, and all nipped in the 
bud by froſt and ſnow, in April. I ſhall not have 
a ſingle peach or apricot, | 2 
I have nothing to tell you from hence, con- 
cerning public affairs, but what you read as well 
in the news- papers. This only is extraordinary: 
that laſt week, in the Houſe of Commons, above 
ten millions were granted, and the whole Hano- 
ver army taken into Britiſh pay, with but one ſin- 
gle negative, which was Mr. Viner's. | 
Mr. Pitt gains ground in the cloſet, and yet does 
not loſe it in the public. That is new. 5 
Monſieur Kniphauſen has dined with me; he is 
one of the prettieſt fellows I have ſeen; he has, 
with a great deal of life and fire, les manieres 
dun bonntte homme, et le ton de la parfaitement bon - 
ne tompagnie. You like him yourſelf; try to be 
like him; it is in your power. | 
I hear that Mr. Mitchel is to be recalled, not- 
withſtanding the King of Pruſſia's inſtances to 
keep him. But why, is a ſecret that I cannot 
penetrate. | © | 
You will not fail to offer the Landgrave, and 
the Princeſs of Heſſe (who I find are going home) 
to be their agent and commiſſioner at Hamburgh. 
I cannot comprehend the preſent ſtate of Ruſſia, 
nor the motions of their armies. They change 
their Generals once a week ; ſometimes they march 
with rapidity, and now they lie quiet behind the 
Viſtula. We have a thouſand ſtories here of the in- 
| terior of that government, none of which I believe. 
Some ſay, that the Great Duke will be ſet aſide. 
Woronzoff is faid to be intirely a Frenchman, and 
that Monſieur de 'Hopital governs both him and the 
Court, Sir C. W. is faid, by his an” to 
| So ave 
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have cauſed the diſgrace of Beſtuchef, which ſeems 
not impoſſible. In ſhort every thing of every kind 
is ſaid, becauſe, I believe, very little is truly known. 
A propos of Sir C. W.; he is out of confinement, 
and gone to his houſe in the country for the whole 
ſummer. They fay he is now very cool and well. 
I have ſeen his Circe, at her window in Pall- mall; 
ſhe is painted, powdered, curled, and patched, 
and looks aventure. She has been offered, by Sir 
C. W—'s friends, gool. in full of all demands, 
but will not accept of it. La comteſſe veut plaider, 


and I fancy faire autre chaſe ſi elle peut, Jubeo te 
bene valere. | 


LETTIEL AM: 


| _ Blackheath, May the 18th, 1958. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


|| HAVE your letter of the gth now before me, 
1 and condole with you upon the preſent ſolitude 
and inaction of Hamburgh. You are now ſhrunk 
from the dignity and importance of a conſummate 
Miniſter, to be but as it were, a common man. But 
this has at one time or another, been the caſe of 
moſt great men ; who have not always had equal 
opportunities of exerting their talents. The great- 
eſt muſt ſubmit to the capriciouſneſs of fortune; 
though they can, better than others, improve the 
favourable moments. For inſtance, who could 

have thought, two-years ago, that you would have 
been the Atlas of the Northern Pole ? but the 
good Genius of the North ordered it ſo; and now 
that you have ſet that part of the globe right, 
you return to otium cum dignitate, But, to be ſe- 
rious; now that you cannot have much office bu- 
ſineſs to do, I could tell you what to do, that would 
employ you, I ſhould think, both uſefully and 
9 ; * agrecably. 
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agreeably. I mean, that you ſhould write me- 
moirs of that buſy ſcene, in which you have been 
enough concerned, ſince your arrival at Hamburgh, 
to be able to put together authentic facts and anee- 
dotes. I do not know whether you will grve your- 
ſelf the trouble to do it or not; but I do know, 
that, if you will, olim hec meminiſſe juvabit. I would 
have them ſhort, but correct as to facts and dates. 


I have told Alt, in the ſtrongeſt manner, your 


lamentations for the loſs of the Houſe of Caſſel, et 
il en fera rapport a ſon Sereniſſime Maitre, When 
you are quite idle, (as probably you may be, ſome 
time this ſummer) why ſhould not you aſk leave 
to make a tour to Caſſel for a week; which would 
certainly be granted you from hence, and which 
would be looked upon as a bon procede, at Caſſel. 
The King of Pruſſia is probably, by this time, 
at the gates of Vienna, making the Queen of Hun- 
gary really do, what Monſieur de Belliſle only 
threatened; ſign a peace upon the ramparts of 
her capital. If ſhe is obſtinate, and will not, ſhe 
muſt fly either to Peterſburgh or to Inſpruck, and 


Vienna muſt fall. But I think he will offer her 


reaſonable conditions enough for herſelf; and I ſup- 
poſe that, in that caſe, Caunitz will be reaſonable 
enough to adviſe her to accept of them. What turn 
would the war take then ? Would the French and 
Ruſſians carry it on without her? The King of Pruſ- 
ſia, and the Prince of Brunſwick, would ſoon ſweep 
them out of Germany. By this time too, I believe, 
the French are entertained, in America, with the 
loſs of Cape Breton; and, in conſequence of that, 
Quebec; for we have a force there equal to both 
thoſe undertakings, and officers there, now, that will 
execute, what Lord L never would ſo much 


as attempt. His appointments were too conſide- 
rable to let him do any thing, that might poſſibly 
put an end to the war, Lord Howe, upon leeing 

| plainly 
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plainly that he was reſolved to do nothing, had 
aſked leave to return, as well as Lord Charles Hay. 
We have a great expedition preparing, and 
which will ſoon be ready to ſail from the Iſle of 
Wight; fifteen thouſand good troops, eighty bat- 
tering cannons, beſides mortars, and every other 
thing in abundance, fit for either battle or ſiege. 
Lord Anſon deſired, and is appointed, to command 
the fleet employed upon this expedition; a proof 
that it is not a trifling one. Conjectures, concern- 
ing its deſtination, are infinite; and the moſt 1g- 
norant are, as uſual, the boldeſt conjecturers. If 
I form any conjectures, I keep them to myſelf, not 
to be diſproved by the event; but, in truth, I form 
none: I might have known, but would not. 

Every thing ſeems to tend to a peace next win- 
ter: our ſucceſs in America, which is hardly doubt- 
ful, and the King of Pruſha's in Germany, which is 
as little ſo, will make France (already ſick of the 
expence of the war) very tractable for a peace. I 
heartily wiſh it; for, though people's heads are 
half turned with the King of Pruſſia's ſucceſs, and 
will be quite turned, if we have any in America, or 
at ſea: a moderate peace will ſuit us better than 
this immoderate war of twelve millions a year. 

Domeſtic affairs go juſt as they did; the Duke 
of Newcaſtle and Mr. Pitt jog on like man and wife ; 
that is, ſeldom agreeing, often quarrelling ; but by 
mutual intereſt, upon the whole, not parting. The 
latter, I am told, gains ground in the cloſet ; tho 
he ſtill keeps his ſtrength in the Houſe, and his po- 
pularity in the public: or, perhaps, becauſe of 
that, | 

Do you hold your reſolution of viſiting your do- 
minions of Bremen and Lubeck this ſummer ? If 
you do, pray take the trouble of informing your- 
ſelf correctly of the ſeveral conſtitutions and cuſtoms 
of thoſe places, and of the preſent ſtate of the foederal 


union 
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union of the Hanſeatic towns: it will do you no 
harm, nor coſt you much trouble; and it is ſo much 
clear gain on the fide of uſeful knowledge. 

I am now ſettled at Blackheath for the ſummer ; 
where unſeaſonable froſt and ſnow, and hot and 
parching eaſt winds, have deſtroyed all my fruit, 
and almoſt my fruit-trees. I vegetate myſelf little 
better than they do; I crawl about on foot, and on 
horſeback; read a great deal, and write a little : and 
am very much yours, 


let 


rn n n 


Blackheath, May the goth, 17 58. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Have no letter from you to anſwer, ſo this goes 
to you unprovoked. But à propos of letters; 
you have had great honour done you, in a letter 
from a fair and Royal hand, no leſs than that of 
her Royal highneſs the Princeſs of Caſſel; ſhe has 
written your panegyric to her ſiſter, Princeſs Ame- 
lia, who ſent me a compliment upon it. This has 
hkewiſe done you no harm with the King, who ſaid 
gracious things upon that occaſion, I ſuppoſe you 
had, for her Royal Highneſs, thoſe attentions, 
which I wiſh to God you would have, in due pro- 
Portions, for every body. You fee, by this in- 
ſtance, the effects of them; they are always repaid 
with intereſt. I am more confirmed by this in 
thinking, that, if you can conveniently, you ſhould 
aſk leave to go for a week to Caſſel, to return your 

thanks for all favours received. | 
I cannot expound to myſelf the conduct of the 
Ruſſians, There muſt be a trick in their not march- 
ing with more expedition, They have either on 
| a {op 


a ſop from the King of Pruſſia, or they want an 
animating dram from France and Auſtria. | The 
King of Pruflia's conduct always explains itſelf b 
the events; and, within a very few days, we mul 
certainly hear of ſome very great ſtroke from that 
quarter, I think I never, in my life, remember a 
period of time fo big with great events as the pre- 
ſent. Within two months, dhe fate of the Houſe of 
Auſtria will probably be decided: within the ſame 
ſpace of time, we ſhall certainly hear of the taking 
of Cape Breton, and of our army's proceeding to 
Quebec: within a few days, we ſhall know the 
good or ill ſucceſs of our gteat expedition; for it is 
failed; and it cannot be long before we ſhall hear 
ſomething of the Prince of Brunſwick's 3 
from whom I alfo expect good things. If all theſe 
things turn out, as there 1s good reaſon to believe 
they will, we may once, in our turn, dickate a rea- 
ſonable peace to France, who now pays ſeventy per 
cent. infurance upon its trade, and ſeven per cent. 
for all the money raiſed for che ſervice of the year. 
Comte Bothmar has got the ſmall-pox, and of 
a bad kind. Kniphaufen diverts himſelf much 
here; he ſees all places and all people, and is uhl- 
quity itſelf. Mitchel, who was much threatened, 
ſtays at laſt at Berlin, at the earneſt requeſt of the 
King of Pruſſia. Lady * is fafely delivered of 
a ſon, to the gteat joy of that noble family. The 
expreſſion, 'of a, woman's having brought her huſ- 
band a fon, feerns to be a proper and cautious one 


for it is never ſaid, from whence. _ 


I was going to afk you how you paſs your time 
now at Hampirgh⸗ ſince it is no longer the ſeat of 
ſtrangers and of buſinefs; but I will not; becauſe 
I know it is to no purpoſe. You have ſworn not 
Sir Wiltiam Stanhope told me, that you promiſ- 
ed to ſend him tome old Hock from Hamburgh, and 
ſo you did—nor. If you meet with any ſuperla- 
You Ih: 8 tively 
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_ tively good, and not elſe, . pray ſend over a foudre 


of it, and write to him. I ſhall have a ſhare in it. 
But unleſs you find ſome, either at Hamburgh or 
at Bremen, uncommonly and almoſt miraculouſly 
good, do not ſend any. Dixi. Yours. 


8 n 


1 


e 


Blackheath, June the 1 3th, 1758. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HE ſecret is out; St. Malo is the devoted 
place. Our troops began to land at the Bay 
of Cancale the 5th, without any oppoſition, We 
have no farther accounts yet, but expect ſome every 
moment. By the plan of it, which J have ſeen, it 
is by no means a weak place; and I fear there will 
be many hats to be diſpoſed of, before it is taken. 
There are in the port above thirty privateers ; a- 
bout ſixteen of their own, and about as many taken 
from us. | | 
Now for Africa, where we have had great ſuc- 
ceſs. The French have been driven out of all 


their forts and ſettlements upon the gum coaſt, and 


upon the river Senegal. They had been many 
years in poſſeſſion of them, and by them annoyed 


our African trade exceedingly ; which, by the way, 


toute proportion gardee, 1s the moſt lucrative trade 
we have. The preſent booty is likewiſe very con- 
{iderable, in gold duſt, and gum ſeneca; which is 
a very valuable, by being a very neceſſary commo- 
dity, for all our ſtained and printed linens. | 

Now for America, The leaſt ſanguine peopl 
here expect, the latter end of this month or the be- 
ginning of the next, to have the account of the 
taking of Cape Breton, and of all the forts with 


hard names in North America, 


Captain 
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Captain Clive has long ſince ſettled Aſia to our 
ſatisfaction; ſo that three parts of the world look 
very favourable for us. Europe, I ſubmit to the 
care of the King of Pruſſia, and Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick; and I think they will give a good 
account of it. France is out of luck, and out of 
courage; and will, I hope, be enough out of ſpi- 
rits to ſubmit to a reaſonable peace. By reaſonable, 
I mean what all people call reaſonable in their own 
caſe ; an adyantageous one for us. ot heat. 
I have ſet all right with Münchauſen; who would 
not own that he was at all offended, and ſaid, as 
you do, that his daughter did not ſtay long enough, 
nor appear enough at Hamburgh, for you poſlibly 
to know that ſhe was there. But people are always 
aſhamed to own the little weakneſſes of ſelf- love, 
Which, however, all people feel more or leſs. The 
excuſe, I ſaw, pleaſed, _ 

I will ſend you your quadrille-tables. by the firſt 
opportunity, conſigned to the care of Mr. Mathias 
here. Felices, fauſtæque fint. May you win upon 
them, when you play with men; and when you 
play with women, either win, or know why you 
loſe. a 5 | 

Miſs — marries Mr, —, next week Yo 
proffers Love, proffers Death, ſays Waller to a 
dwarf: in my opinion, the concluſion mult inſtant- 
ly choak the little Lady. Admiral“ marries Lady + 
; there the danger, if danger is, will be on 
the other . ſide, The Lady has wanted a man fo 
long, that ſhe now compounds for half a one. Half 
a loaf —— 

[ have been worſe ſince my laſt letter; but am 
now, I think, recovering; tant va la criche a Peau; 
and I have been there very often. 
Good night. I am faithfully and truly yours. 


E e 2 LETTER 
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e, le © & ©. GANL- | 
IUJlackheath, June the 27th, 1758. 
_ * MY DEAR FRIEND, + 3 55 
N U either have received already, or will very 
1 foon receive, a little caſe from Amſterdam, di- 
rected to you at Hamburgh. It is for Princeis A- 
melia, the King of Pruſſia's ſiſter, and contains 
ſome books, which ſhe deſired Sir Charles Hotham 
to procure her from England, ſo long ago as when 
he was at Berlin; he ſent for them immediately; 
but, by I do not know what puzzle, they were re- 
commended to the care of Mr. Selwyn, at Paris, 
who took ſuch care of them, that he kept them near 
three years in his warehouſe, and has at laſt ſent 
them to Amſterdam, from. whence they are ſent to 
you. If the books are good for any thing, they 
muſt be conſiderably improved, by having ſeen fo 
much of the world : but, as I believe they are Eng- 
liſh books, perhaps they may, like Engliſh travel- 
lers, have ſeen nobody, but the ſeveral bankers to 
whom they were conſigned; be that as it will, I 
think you had beſt deliver them to Monſieur Hecht, 
the Pruſſian Miniſter at Hamburgh, to forward to 
her Royal Highneſs, with a reſpectful compliment 
from you, which you will, no doubt, turn in the 
beſt manner; and, /elon le bon ton de la parfaite- 
ment bonne compag nie. 

Lou have already ſeen, in the papers, all the par- 
ticulars of our St. Malo's expedition, fo I ſay no 
more of that; only that Mr. Pitt's friends exult in 
the deſtruction of three French ſhips of war, and 
dne hundred and thirty privateers and trading ſhips; 

and affirm, that it ſtopped the march of threeſcore 
thouſand men, who were going to join the Comte 


de 
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de Clermont's army. On the other hand, Mr. 
Fox and Company call it breaking windows with 
guineas; and apply the fable of the Mountain and 
Mouſe. The next object of our fleet was to 
be the bombarding of Granville, which is the great 
entrep0t of their 1 fiſnery, and will 
be a conſiderable loſs to them in that branch of 
their trade. Theſe, you will perhaps ſay, are no 
great matters, and I ſay ſo too; but, at leaſt, 
they are ſigns of life, which we had not given 
for many years before; and will ſhow the French, 
by our invading: them, that we do not fear their 
invading us. Were thoſe invaſions, in fiſhing boats 
from Dunkirk, fo terrible as they were artfully 
repreſented to be, the. French would have had 
an opportunity of executing them, while our fleet, 
and ſuch a conſiderable part of our army, were 
employed upon their coaſt, But my Lord Ligonier 
does not want an army at home. | | 
The Parhament is prorogued by a moſt gracious 
ſpeech, neither by nor from his Majeſty, who was 
too ili to go to the houſe; the Lords and Gentle- 
men are, conſequently, moſt of them, gone to their 
ſeveral Counties, to do (to be ſure) all the good 
that is recommended to them in the ſpeech. Lon- 
don, I am told, is now very empty, for I cannot 
ſay ſo from knowledge. I vegetate wholly here. 
I walk and read a great deal, ride and ſcribble a 
little, according as my head allows, or my ſpirits 
prompt; to write any thing tolerable, the mind 
muſt be in a natural, proper diſpoſition ; provoca- 
tives, in that caſe, as well as in another, will only 
produce miſerable, abortive performances. 
Now that you have (as I ſuppoſe) full leiſure e- 
nough, I wiſh you would give yourſelf the trouble, 
or rather the pleaſure, to do what I hinted: to you 
ſome time ago; that is, to write ſhort memoirs of 
thoſe affairs which have either gone through your 
hands, or that have come to your certain know- 


ledge, 
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ledge, from the inglorious battle of Haſtenbeck, to 
the ſtill more ſcandalous Treaty of Neutrality. Con- 
nect, at leaſt, if it be by ever ſo ſhort notes, the 
pieces and letters which you muſt neceſſarily have in 
your hands, and throw in the authentic anecdotes 
that you have probably heard. You will be glad 
when you have done it now, and the reviving paſt 
ideas, in ſome order and method, will be an infi- 
nite comfort to you hereafter. I have a thouſand 
times regretted not having done ſo; it is at preſent, 
too late for me to begin, this is the right time for 
you, and your life is likely to be a buſy one. Would 
young men avail themſelves of the advice and ex- 
perience of their old friends, they would find the 
utility in their youth, and the comfort of it in their 
more advanced age; but they ſeldom conſider that, 
and you, leſs than any body I ever knew. May 
you ſoon grow wiſer! Adieu, 1 


— * - 


LE 


2 


Blackheath, June the zoth, 1758. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 IS letter follows my laſt very cloſe ; but I 
| received yours of the 15th in the ſhort inter- 
val. You did very well not to buy any Rheniſh, at 
the exorbitant price you mention, without any far- 
ther directions; for both my brother and I think the 
money better than the wine, be the wine ever ſo 
good. We will content ourſelves with our ſtock in 
hand of humble Rheniſh, of about three ſhillings a a 
bottle. However, pour la raretè du fait, I will la 
out twelve ducats, for twelve bottles of the wine of 
1665, by way of an eventual cordial, if you can 
obtain a /enatus conſultum for it. I am in no hurry 
for it, ſo ſend it me only when you can convenient- | 
ly: well packed up Fextend. 2 
5 ou 


rie 


You will, I dare ſay, have leave to go to Caſſel; 
and if you do go, you will perhaps think it reaſon- 
able, that I, who was the adviſer of the journey, 
ſhould pay the expence of it. I think fo too, and 
therefore, if you go, I will remit the 100 l. which 
you have calculated it at, You will find the Houſe 
of Caſſel the houſe of gladneſs; for Hanau is alrea- 
dy, or muſt be ſoon, delivered of its French gueſts, 

The Prince of Brunſwick's victory is, by all the 
ſkilful, thought a chef d @uvre, worthy of Turen- 
ne, Conde, or the moſt illuſtrious human butchers. 
The French behaved better than at Roſbach, eſpe- 
cially the Carabiniers Royaux, who could not be en- 
tamès. I wiſh the ſiege of Olmutz well over, and 
a victory after it; and that, with good news from 
America, which, I think, there is no reaſon to 
doubt of, muſt procure us a good peace at the end 
of the year. The Prince of Pruſſia's death is no 
public misfortune ; there was a jealouſy and aliena- 
tion between the King and him, which could never 
have been made up between the poſſeſſor of the 
crown and the next heir to it. He will make ſome- 
thing of his nephew, il ef du bois dont on en fait. 
He is young enough to forgive, and to be forgiven, 
the poſſeſſion and the expectative, at leaſt for ſome 
years. 


Adieu! I am unwell, but affectionately yours. 


wo * * * * "4" NG 


L E T TIE R - CV. 


Blackheath, July the 18th, 1958. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, {2 
ESTERDAY I received your letter of the 
4th; and my laſt will have informed you that 
I had received your former, concerning the Rhe- 
niſn, about which I gave you inſtructions. If vi- 
enen — 8d num 
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num Moſellanum eſt omni tempore ſanum, as the 
chapter of Treves aſſerts, what muſt this vinum 
Rhenanum be, from its ſuperior ſtrength and age? 
It muſt be the univerſal panacea. bg 
Captain Howe is to fail forthwith ſomewhere or 
another, with about 8000 land forces on board him; 
and What is much more Edward the White Prince. 
It is yet a ſecret where they are going; but I think 
it is no fecret, that what 16, ooo men and a great 

fleet could not do, will not be done by 8000 men, 
and a much ſmaller fleet. About 8500 horſe, foot, 
and dragoons, are embarking, as faſt as they can, 
for Embden, to reinforce Prince Ferdinand's army; 
late, and few, to be ſure, but ſtill better than ne- 
ver, and none. The operations in Moravia go on 
ſlowly, and Olmutz ſeems to be a tough piece of 
work: I own 1 begin to be in pain for the King of 
Pruſſia ; for the Ruſſians now march in earneſt, and 
Marechal Daun's army is certainly ſuperior in num- 
ber to his. God ſend him a good delivery! 

You have a Daniſh army now in your neighbour- 
hood, and they ſay a very fine one; I preſume you 
will go to ſee it, and, if you do, I would adviſe 
you to go when the Daniſh Monarch comes to re- 
view it himſelf; pour prendre Langue de ce Signeur. 
The Rulers of the earth are all worth knowing; 
they ſuggeſt moral reflections : and the reſpect that 
one naturally has for God's Vicegerents here on 
— is greatly increaſed by acquaintance with 
them. | 

Your card-tables are gone, and they encloſe ſome 
ſuits of clothes, and ſome of theſe clothes encloſe a 
letter! 32 

Your friend Lady * * is gone into the country 
with her Lord, to negotiate, coolly and at leiſure, 
their intended ſeparation. My Lady inſiſts upon 
my Lord's diſmiſſing the * *, as ruinous to his for- 
tune; my Lord inſifts, in his turn, upon my La- 
dy's diſmiſſing Lord * *; my Lady replies, that 
5 that 
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that is unreaſonable, ſince Lord * * creates no ex- 
| pence tothe family, but rather the contrary, M 


Lord confeſſes, that there is ſome weight in this 


argument; but then pleads ſentiment : my Lady 
ſays, a fiddleſtick for ſentiment, after having been 
married ſo long. How this matter will end, is in 
the womb of time, nam fuit ante Helenam. 

-You did very well to write a congratulatory let- 
ter to Prince Ferdinand ; ſuch attentions are al- 
ways right, and always repaid ſome way or other. 

I am glad you have connected your negotiations 


and anecdotes; and'] hope not with your uſual 
laconiſm, Adieu! Yours, 


ä 
— * — 
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LET, Blackheath, Auguſt the 1ſt, 1758. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 1 
|| Think the Court of Caſſel is more likely to 


make you a ſecond viſit at Hamburgh, than you 
are to return theirs at Caſſel; and therefore, till 


that matter 1s clearer, I ſhall not mention it to 


Lord Holderneſſe. | 


By the King of Pruſſia's diſappointment in Mo- 
ravia, by the approach of the Ruſſians, and the in- 
tended march of Monſieur de Soubize to Hanover, 
the waters ſeem to me to be as much troubled as 
ever. Je vois tres noir actuellement; J ſee (warms 
of Auſtrians, French, Imperialiſts, Swedes, and 
Ruſſians, in all near four hundred thouſand men, 
ſurrounding the King of Pruſſia and Prince Ferdi- 
nand, who have about a third of that number. 
Hitherto, they have only buzzed, but now I fear 
they will ſting. | 

The immediate danger of this country is being 
drowned ; for it has not ceaſed raining theſe three 
months, and withal is extremely. cold, This nei- 
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ther agrees with me in itſelf, nor in its conſequen- 
ces; for it hinders me from taking my neceſſary 
exerciſe, and makes me very unwell, As my head 
is always the part offending, and is fo at preſent, I 


will not do, like many writers, write without a 
head; ſo adieu. 


* 


LA © 3 :E-© -- CIFH, | 
Blackheath, Auguſt the 29th, 1738. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OUR Secretary's laſt letter brought me the 

good news, that your fever had left you, and 
1 will believe that it has; but a poſtſcript to it, of 
only two lines, under your own hand, would have 
convinced me more effectually of your recovery. 
An intermitting fever, in the intervals of the pa- 
roxyſms, would ſurely have allowed you to have 
written a very few lines with your own hand, to tell 
me how you were; and till I receive a letter (as 
| ſhort as you pleaſe) from yourſelf, I ſhall doubt 
of the exact truth of any other accounts, 

I ſend you no news, becauſe J have none; Cape 
Breton, Cherbourg, Sc. are now old ſtories ; we 
expect a new one ſoon from Commodore Howe, 
but from whence we know not. From Germany 
we hope for good news; I confeſs I do not; I on] 
with it. The King of Pruſſia is marched to fight 
the Ruſſians, and I believe will beat them, if they 
ſtand; but what then? What ſhall he do next, 
with the three hundred and fourſcore thouſand men, 
now actually at work upon him? He will do all that 
man can do, but at laſt i] faut ſuccomber. 


Remember 
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Remeruber to think yourſelf leſs well than you 
are, in order to be quite ſo: be very regular, ra- 
ther longer than you need; and then there will be 
no danger of a 1 8 God bleſs you. 


» — — 


— — — 
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Blackheath, September the 5th, 1758. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


1138 with great pleaſure, your letter of the 


22d Auguſt; for, by not having a line from 
you in your Secretary's two letters, I ſuſpected that 
you were worſe than he cared to tell me; and fo far 
{ was in the right, that your fever was more ma- 
lignant than intermitting ones generally are; which 
ſeldom confine people to their bed, or at moſt only 
the days of the paroxyſms. Now that, thank 
God, you are well again, though weak, do not 
be in too much haſte to be better and ſtronger : : 
leave that to nature, which, at your age, will re- 


ſtore both your health and ſtrength as ſoon as ſne 
ſhould. Live cool for a time, and rather low, in- 


ſtead of taking what they call heartening things. 
Your manner of making preſents is noble, et 
ſent la grandeur d' ame d'un preux Chevalier. You 


depreciate their value, to prevent any returns; for 


it is impoſſible that a wine which has counted fo 
many Sindicks, that can only be delivered by a 
ſenatus conſultum, and is the panacea of the North, 


ſhould be ſold for a ducat a bottle. The ſylphinm | 


of the Romans, which was ſtored up in the public 
magazines, and only diſtributed by order of the 
magiſtrate, I dare ſay, coſt more; ſo that, I am 
convinced, your preſent is much more valuable 
than 9 would make it. 


Here 


—ä 22 —2—— * — 
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Here I am interrupted, by receiving your letter 
of the 25th paſt. I am glad that you are able. to 
undertake your journey to Bremen ; the motion, 
the air, the new ſcene, the every thing, will do you 
good, provided you manage yourſelf diſcreetly. 
Your bill- for fifty pounds, -ſhall certainly be ac- 
cepted and paid; but, as in conſcience I think fifty 
pounds 1s too little, for ſeeing a live Landgrave, and 
eſpecially at Bremen, which this whole nation 
knows to be a very dear place, I ſhall, with your 


leave, add fifty more to it. By the way, When 


you ſee the Princeſs Royal of Caſſel, be ſure to tell 
her how ſenſible you are of - the favourable and 
too partial teſtimony, which you know ſhe wrote 
of you to Princeſs Amelia. e eee 
The King of Pruſſia has had the victory, which 
you, in ſome meaſure, foretold; and as he has ta- 
ken la Caiſſe Militaire, I preſume Maſſieurs les 
Ruſſes ſont hors de combat pour cette campagne; for 
point d argent, point de Suiſſe is not truer of the lau- 
dable Helvetic body, than point d' argent, point de 
Ruſſe, is of the ſavages of the Two Ruſſias, 
not even excepting the Autocratrice of them 
both. Serbelloni, I believe, ſtands next in his 
Pruſſian Majeſty's liſt to be beaten ; that is, if 
he will ſtand; as the Prince de Soubize does 


in Prince Ferdinand's, upon the ſame condition, If 


both- theſe things happen, which is by no means 
improbable, we may hope for a tolerable peace 
this winter ; for, au bout du compte, the King of 
Pruſſia cannot hold out another year; and there- 
fore he ſhould make the beſt of theſe favourable 
events, by way of negotiation. 

J think I have written a great deal, with an actu- 


al giddineſs of head upon me. So adieu. 


I am glad you have received my letter of the 


Ides of July. 1 


Ene 


Blackheath, September the 1 80 [7 58. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


T. letter ſhall be ſhort, being only an ex- 
planatory note upon my laſt; for I am not 
learned enough, not yet dull enongh, to make my 
comment much longer than my text. I told you then 
in my former letter, that, with your, leave, (which J 
will ſuppoſe granted) I would add fifty pounds to your 
draught for that ſum; now leſt you ſhould mif- 
underſtand this, and wait for the remittance of 
that additional fifty from hence, know then my 
meaning was, that you ſhould likewiſe draw upon 


me for it when you pleaſe; which I hare: will 


be more convenient to you. 


Let the pedants, whoſe buſineſs it is to believe 
lies, or the poets, whoſe trade it is to invent them, 
match the King of Pruſſia with a hero, in ancient 
or modern ſtory, if they can. He diſgraces hiſto- 
ry, and makes one give ſome credit to romances. 
Calprenede's Juba does not now ſeem ſo abſurd as 
formerly. | 

I have been eutremely ill this whole Gran 
but am now ſomething better: however, I per- 


ceive, que Peſprit et l corps baiſſent; the former 


is the laſt thing that any body will tell me, or 


own when I tell it Many but 1 know it is true. 
Adieu. 0 4. 27 


LETTER 
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ran c 


hlackheath, September the 22d, 1758. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, _ 
Have received no letter from you, ſince you left 
Hamburgh; I preſume that you are perfectly 
recovered, but it might not have been improper 
to have told me ſo. I am very far from being re- 
covered; on the- contrary, I am worſe and worſe, 
weaker and weaker every day; for which reaſon 
T ſhall leave this place next Monday, and ſet out 
for Bath a few days afterwards. I ſhould not take 
all this trouble merely to prolong the fag-end of a 
life, from which I can expect no pleaſure, and 
others no utility; but the cure or at leaſt the mi- 
tigation, of thoſe phyſical ills which make that 
life a load, while it does laſt, is worth any trouble 


and attention. - 7 S117 1 
We are come off but ſcurvily from our ſecond 
attempt upon St. Malo; it is our laſt for this ſea- 
ſon; and in my opinion ſhould be our laſt for ever, 
unleſs we were to ſend ſo great a ſea and land force, 
as to give us a moral certainty of taking ſome place 
of great importance, ſuch as Breſt, Rochefort, or 
ö Toulon | avert | 
Monſieur Münchauſen embarked yeſterday, as 
he ſaid, for Prince Ferdinand's army; but as it is 
not generally thought that his military ſkill. can 
be of any great uſe to that Prince, people conjec- 
ture, that his buſineſs muſt be of a very different 
nature, and ſuſpect ſeparate negotiations, neutra- 
lities, and what not: Kniphauſen does not reliſh 
it in the leaſt, and is by no means ſatisfied with 
the reaſons that have been given him for it. Before 
he can arrive there, I reckon that ſomething deci- 
ſive will have paſſed in Saxony: if to the diſad- 
vantage of the King of Pruſſia, he is cruſhed ; but 


if, on the contrary, he ſhould get a complete vic- 
: tory 
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tory (and he does not get half victories) over 
the Auſtrians, the winter may probably. produce 
him and us a reaſonable: peace. I look upon Ruſ- 
ſia as hors de combat for ſome time; France is cer- 
tainly ſick of the war, under an unambitious King, 
and an incapable Miniſtry, if there is one at all: 
and, unaſſiſted by thoſe two powers, the Empreſs 
Queen had better be quiet. Were any other man 
in the ſituation of the King of Pruſſia, I ſhould not 
heſitate to pronounce him ruined ; but he is ſuch a 
prodigy of a man, that I will only ſay, I fear he 
will be ruined. It is by this time decided. 

Your Caſlel Court at Bremen is, I doubt, not 
very ſplendid, money muſt be wanting; but, how- 
ever, I dare fay, their table 1s always good, for 
the Landgrave is a Gourmand; and as you are do- 
meſtic there, you may be ſo too, and recruit your 
loſs of fleſh from your fever; but do not recruit too 
faſt, Adieu. 


IJ 


— — 


Tun r id 
London, September the 26th, 1758, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 2 


1 AM forry to find that you had a return of your 
fever; but, to ſay the truth, you in ſome mea- 
ſure deſerved it, for not carrying Dr. Middleton's 
bark and preſcription with you. I foreſaw that 
you would think yourſelf cured too ſoon, and gave 
you warning of it; but by-gones are by-gones, as 
Chartres, when he was dying, ſaid of his ſins: let 
us look forwards. You did very prudently to re- 
turn td Hamburgh, to good bark, and, I hope, 
a good phyſician. | Make all ſure there before 
you ſtir Nom thence, © notwithſtanding the re- 
queſts or commands of all the Princeſſes in N ; 
YO UN Tt Ort, 5. 
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I mean a month at leaſt, taking the bark even to 
ſupererogation, that is, ſome time longer than Dr. 
Middleton requires; for, I preſume, you are got 
over your childiſhneſs about raſtes, ad are ſenſible 
that your health deſerves more attention than your 
_ When you ſhall be thus re-cſtabliſhed, 
approve of your returning to Bremen; and, in- 
deed, you cannot well avoid it, both with regard 
to your promiſe, and to the diſtinction with which 
you have been received by the Caſſel family. 
Now to the other part of your letter. Lord 
Holderneſſe has been extremely civil to you, in 
ſending you, all under his own hand; fuch obligin 
offers of his ſervice. The hint is plain, that he will 
(in caſe you defire it) procure you leave to come 


home for ſome time; ſo that the ſingle queſtion is, 


Whether you ſhould deſire it or not, now. It will 
be two months before you can poſſibly undertake 
the journey, whether by ſea or by land, and either 
way it would be a troubleſome and dangerous one 
for a convaleſcent, in the rigour of the month of 


November; you could drink no mineral waters 


here in that ſeaſon, nor are any mineral waters 
proper in your caſe, being all of them heating, ex- 
cept Seltzer's; then, what would do you more harm 
than all medicines could do you good, would be the 
peſtilential vapours of the Houſe of Commons, in 
long and crowded days, of which there will proba- 
bly be many this ſeſſion ; where your attendance, if 
here, will neceſſarily be required. I compare St. 
Stephen's Chapel, upon thoſe days, to Ia Grotta del 

Cane. | 
Whatever may be the fate of the war now, negotia- 
tions will certainly be ſtirring all the winter, and of 
thoſe, the northern ones, you are ſenſible, are not the 
leaſt important: in theſe, if at Hamburgh, you will 
probably have your ſhare, and perhaps a meritorious 
one. Upon the whole, therefore, I would adviſe 
| | you 
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you to write a very civil letter to lord Holderneſſe; 
and to tell him, that, though you cannot hope to 
be of any uſe to his Majeſty's affairs any where, 
yet, in the preſent unſettled ſtate of the North, it 
is poſſible that unforeſeen accidents may throw it in 
your way to be of ſome little ſervice, and that you 
would not willingly be out of the way of thoſe ac- 
cidents ; but that you ſhall be moſt extremely o- 
bliged to, his Lordſhip, if he will procure you his 
Majeſty's, gracious permiſſion, to return for a few 
months in the ſpring, when probably affairs will be 
more ſettled one way or another. When things 
tend nearer to a ſettlement, and that Germany, 
from want of money or men, or both, breathes 
peace more than war, I ſhall ſolicit Burriſh's com- 
miſſion for you, which is one of the moſt agreeable 
ones in his Majeſty's gift ; and I ſhall by no means 
deſpair of ſucceſs. 1 — that I have given you my 
opinion upon this affair, which does not make a 
difference of above three months, or four at moſt, 
J would not be underſtood to mean to force your 
own, if it ſhould happen to be different from mine; 
but mine, I think, is more both for your health and 
your intereſt. However, do as you pleaſe; may 
you in this, and every thing elſe, do for the beſt! 
ſo God bleſs you. N . 


* a * ah... ths CY | 


E n in 


Bath, OtQtober the 18th, 1758. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, + 


Received by the ſame poſt your two letters of 
the 29th paſt, and of the gd inſtant. The laſt 
tells me, that you are perfectly recovered ; and 
your reſolution of going to Bremen in three or four 
days proves it ; for ſurely you would not undertake 
Vor. Il, Ff | that 
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that journey a ſecond time, and at this ſeaſon of the 
year, without feeling your health ſolidly reſtored ; 


however, in all events, I hope you have taken a 


proviſion of good bark with you. I think your at- 
tention to her Royal Highneſs may be of uſe to you 
here; and indeed all attentions, to all forts of peo- 
ple, are always repaid in ſome way or other ; though 
real obligations are not. For inſtance, Lord Titch- 
field, who has been with you at Hamburgh, has 
written an account to the Duke and Dutchels of 


Portland, who are here, of the civilities you ſhow- 


ed him; _ he is much pleaſed, and they de- 
lighted with, At this rate, if you do not take care, 
you will get * manly reputation of a well- bred 
man ; and your countryman, John Trott, will dif 
own you. 

I have received, and taſted of your preſent ; 
which is a tres grand vin, but more cordial to the 
ſtomach than pleaſant to the palate. I keep it as a 
phyſic, only to take occaſionally, in little diſorders 
of my ſtomach ; and in thoſe caſes, I believe, it is 
N than ſtronger cordials. 

I have been now here a fortnight; add though I 
am rather better than when I came, I am till far 


from well, My head is giddier than becomes a 
head of my age; and my ſtomach has not recover- 


ed its retentive faculty. Leaning forwards, parti- 
cularly to write, does not at preſent agree with, 
Yours. 3 5 


_ " * 
1 „ * 4. 
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LETTER: CXXIII. 


Bath, October the 28th, 1 - 38. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
OUR letter has quieted my alarms; for J find 


by it, that you are as well recovered as you 
could 
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could be in ſo ſhort a time. It is your buſineſs now 
to keep yourſelf well, by ſcrupulouſly: following Dr. 
Middleton's directions. He ſeems to be a rational 
and knowing man. Soap and ſteel: are, unqueſti- | | 
onably, the proper medicines for your caſe ; but, 
as they are alteratives, you muſt take them for a 
very long time, ſix months atleaſt ; and then drink 
chalybeate waters. I am fully perſuaded, thatthis 
was your original complaint in Carniola; which; 
thoſe ignorant; phyſicians. called, in their Jargon, 
Artbritis vaga, and treated as ſuch. But now, that 
the true cauſe of your illneſs is diſcovered, I flatter 
myſelf, that with time and patience on your part, 
you will be radically cured; but, I repeat it again, 
it muſt be by a long and uninterrupted courſe of 
thoſe alterative medicines aboye-mentioned, The 
have no taſte ; but if they had. a bad one, I = 
not now ſuppoſe you ſuch a child, as to let the fr 
wardneſs of your palate interfere in the leaft, wich 
the recovery or enjoyment of health. The latter, 
deſerves the | utmoſt attention of the moſt rational 
man; the former, is only the proper object of the 
care of a dainty, frivolous woman. 

The run of luck, which ſome time ago we were 
in, ſeems now to be turned againſt us. Oberg 1s 
completely routed ; his Pruſſian Majeſty was ſur- 
prized, (which I am ſurprized at) and had rather 
the worſt of it. I am in ſome pain for Prince Fer · 
dinand; as I take it for granted, that the detach- 
ment from Marechal de Contade's army, which 
enabled Prince Soubize to beat Oberg, will imme- 
diately return to the grand army, and then it will 
be infinitely ſuperior. Nor do I ſee where Prince 
Ferdinand can take his winter-quarters, unleſs he 
retires to Hanover; and that I do not take to be 
at preſent the land of Canaan. Our ſecond expe- 
dition to St, Malo, I cannot call ſo much an unlua- 
ky, as an ill- conducted one; as was alſo Abercrom- 
bie's aſton in _— Mais il y a pas de petite 


Ff 2 perte 
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perte qui revient ſouvent ; and all theſe accidents, 
put together, make a conſiderable ſum total. 
I have found fo little good by theſe waters, that 
I do not intend to ſtay here above a week longer; 
and then remove my crazy body to London, which 
is the moſt conyenient place, either to live or 
die in. 
1 cannot expect active health any where; you 
may, with common care and prudence, expect ny 


every where; and God * that your wy have 
4": | Re, 


** 
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London, November the #tf, 1958. 
MF DEAR FRIEND, 


OU did well to Wil of Prince Ferdiamd's 

-., ribbon, which, I confeſs, I did not; and 1 
am glad to find you thinking fo far before hand. 
It would be a pretty commiſſion, and I will accin- 
gere me to procure it you. The only competition I 
fear, is that of General Vorke, in caſe Prince Fer- 
dinand ſhould paſs any time with his brother at the 
Hague, which is not unlikely, ſince he cannot go 
to Brunſwick to his eldeſt brother, upon account of 
their ſimulated quarrel, | 

[ fear the piece is at an end with the king of Pruſ- 
ſia, and he may ſay zlicet ; I am ſure he may perſo- 
nally lay plaudite. Warm work is expected this 
| ſeſſion of Parliament, about continent and no con- 
tinent: ſome think Mr. Pitt too continent, others 
too little ſo; but a little time, as the news-papers 
moſt prudently and truly obſerve, will clear up 
theſe matiers. 

The King has been ill; but his illneſs has termi- 
nated in a good fit of the gout, with which he is 


Kill confined, It was generally thought that he 
E would 
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would have died, and for a very good reaſon; for 


the oldeſt lion in the Tower, much about the 


King's age, died a fortnight ago. This extrava- 
gancy I can aſſure you, was believed by many a- 
bove peuple, So wild and capricious is the denne 
mind! 

Take care of your health, as much as you can ; 
for, to be, or not to be, is a queſtion of much leſs 


importance, in my mind, than to be or not to be 
well. Adieu. 


* 
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London, December the 1 1515 17 58. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


T is a great while ſince I heard from you, but I 

hope that good, not ill health, has been the oc- 

— of this filence I will ſuppoſe you have been, 

or are ſtill, at Bremen, and engroſled by your Heſ- 
ſian friends. 

Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick is moſt certainly 
to have the Garter, and I think I have ſecured you 
the honour of putting it on. When I ſay ſecured, 
I mean it in the ſenſe in which that word ſhould al- 
ways be underſtood at Courts, and that is, inſecure- 
h); I have a promiſe, but that is not caution bour- 
geoiſe. In all events, do not mention it to any mor- 


N becauſe there is always a degree of ridicule that 


attends a diſappointment, though often very un- 
juſtly, if the expectation was reaſonably grounded; 
however, it is certainly moſt prudent not to com- 
municate, prematurely, one's hope's or one's fears. 
cannot tell you when Prince Ferdinand will have 
though there are ſo many candidates for the 
ä 8 two vacant Garters, that 1 believe he will 
have his ſoon, and by himſelf, the others muſt 
---wait till a third, or rather a fourth vacancy. Lord 


Rockingham 
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where they are hated; and of being ravaged in Sax- 
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Rockingham and Lord Holdernefle are ſecure ; 
Lord Temple puſhes ſtrongly, but, I believe, is 
not ſecure. This commiſſion for dubbing a Knight, 
and ſo diſtinguiſhed a one, will be a very agreeable 
and creditable one for you, et il faut vous en acquit- 
ter galamment. In the days of ancient chivalry, 


people were very nice, who they would be knighted 


by; and, if I do not miſtake, Francis the Firſt 
would only be knighted by the Chevalier Bayard, 
qui etoit pieux Chevalier et ſans reproche; and no 


doubt but it will be recorded, dans les archives de 
la Maiſon de Brunſwick, that Prince Ferdinand 


received the honour of knighthood . from your 
hands, | | | 
The eſtimates for the expence of the year 1759 


are made up; I have ſeen them; and what do you 


think they amount to? No leſs than twelve milli- 
ons three hundred thouſand pounds. A moſt in- 


_ credible ſum, and yet already all ſubſcribed, and 


even more offered! The unanimity in the Houſe of 


Commons, in voting ſuch a ſum, and ſuch forces, 


both by ſea and land, is not leſs aſtoniſhing. This 
is Mr. Pitt's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. 
The King of Pruſſia has nothing more to do this 
year; and, the next he muſt begin where he left 


off. I wiſh he would employ this winter in con- 


cluding a ſeparate peace with the Elector of Saxo- 
ny ; which would give him more elbow room, to 
act againſt France and the Queen of Hungary, and 
put an end at once to the proceedings of the Diet, 
and the army of the Empire; for then no Eſtate of 
the Empire would be invaded by a co-Eſtate, and 
France, the faithful and diſintereſted guarantee of 
the treaty of Weſtphalia, would have no pretence 
to continue its armies there. I ſhould think that his 


Poliſh Majeſty, and his Governor Comte Brühl, 


muſt be pretty weary of being fugitives in Poland, 


Ony. 


\ 
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ohy. This r&verze of mine, I hope, will be tried, 
and I wiſh it may ſucceed. Good night, and God 
bleſs you, 


{ 


— ——_—— — 


LETTER CXXVI. 


London, New Year's-day, 17 59. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


OLTHI e felici, and I have done upon that 
ſubject, one truth being fair, upon the moſt 
Yor day in the whole year. 

I have now before me your laſt letter, of the 21ſt 
December, which I am glad to find is a bill of 
health ; bur, however, do not preſume too much 
upon it, but obey. and honour your phyſician, 
that thy days may be long in the land.“ 

Since my laſt, I have heard nothing more con- 
cerning the ribband ; but I take it for granted, it 
will be diſpoſed of ſoon. By the way, upon reflec- 
tion, I am not ſure that any body but a Knight can, 
according to form, be employed to make a Knight. 
I remember, that Sir Clement Cotterel was ſent to 
Holland, to dubb the late Prince of Orange, only 
becauſe he was a Knight himſelf ; and I know that 
the proxies of Knights, who cannot attend their 
own inſtallations, muſt always be Knights. This 
did not occur to me before, and perhaps will not 
to the perſon who was to recommend you; I am 
ſure I will not ſtir it; and I only mention it now, 
that you may be in all events prepared for the diſ- 
appointment, if it ſhould happen. 15 

G* isexceedingly flattered with your account, 
that three thouſand of his countrymen, all as little 


as himſelf, ſhould be thought a ſufficient guard up- 
on three-and-twenty thouſand of all the nations in 
Europe ; not that he thinks himſelf by any means, 
a little man, for when he would deſcribe a tall, 

handſome 
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handſome man, he raiſes himſelf up at leaſt half 
an inch to repreſent him. | | 
The private news from Hamburgh is, that his 
Majeſty's Reſident there is woundily in love with 
Madame * ; if this be true, God ſend him, 
rather than her, a good delivery. She muſt be 
ztrenn at this ſeaſon, and therefore I think you 
ſhould be ſo too; ſo draw upon me, as ſoon as you 
pleaſe, for one hundred pounds. 
Neere is nothing new, except the unanimity with 
which the Parliament gives away adozen of millions 
ſterling ; and the unanimity of the public is as great 
- In approving of it, which has ſtifled the uſual poli- 
tical and polemical argumentations. 
Cardinal Bernis's diſgrace is as ſudden, and hi- 
therto as little underſtood, as his elevation was. 
] have ſeen his poems, printed at Paris, not by a 
friend, I dare ſay; and, to judge by them, I hum- 
bly conceive his Eminency is a p—y. TI will fay 
nothing of that excellent head-piece that made him, 
and unmade him, in the ſame month, except O 
King, live for ever. 75 


Good night to you, whoever you pals it with. | 


— ́ — — W 


at — ad 


L EK Tr R N con. 


London, February the 2d, 1739. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


Am now (what I have very ſeldom been) two 
A letters in your debt: the reaſon was, that my 
head, like many other heads, has frequently taken 
a wrong turn; in which caſe, writing is painful 
to me, and therefore cannot be very pleaſant to 
my readers, 


I with 


T0710 5 © 30 1 
I wiſh you would (while you have fo good an 
opportunity, as you have, at Hamburgh) make 
yourſelf perfectly maſter of that dull, but very uſe- 
ful knowledge, the Courſe of Exchange, and the 
cauſes of its almoſt perpetual variations; the value 
and relation of different Coins, the Specie, the 
Banco, Uſances, Agio, and a thouſand other par- 
ticulars. Lou may with eaſe learn, and you will 
be very glad when you have learned them; for, 
in your buſineſs, that ſort of knowledge will often 
prove neceſſary. 
I hear nothing more of Prince Ferdinand's Gar- 


ter: that he will have one is very certain, but 


when, I believe, 1s very uncertain, all the other 
poſtulants wanting to be dubbed at the ſame time, 
- which cannot be, as there is not ribband enough for 
them. | = | | 

If the Ruſſians move in time, and in earneſt, 
there will be an end of our hopes and of our armies 
in Germany: three ſuch mill-ſtones as Ruſſia, 
France, and Auſtria, muſt, ſooner or later, in the 
courſe of the year, grind his Pruſſian Majeſty down 
to a mere Margrave of Brandenburgh. But I have 
always ſome hopes of a change under a Gunarchy * ; 
where whim and humour commonly prevail, rea- 
ſon very ſeldom, and then only by a lucky miſ- 
take. | 

I except the incomparable fair one of Hamburgh, 
that prodigy of beauty, and paragon of good ſenſe, 


who has enſlaved your mind, and inflamed your 


heart. If ſhe is as well ztrennze as you ſay ſhe 
ſhall, you will be ſoon out of her chains; for I 
have, by long experience, found women to be 
like Telephus's ſpear, if one end kills the other 
Cures. | | 

4 There 


I ey 


— 


* Derived from the Greek word run, a woman, 


and means Female Government, 
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There never was ſo quiet, nor ſo filent a ſeſſion of 
Parliament as the preſent: Mr. Pitt declares only 
what he would have them do, and they do it ne- 
mine contradicente, Mr. Viner only excepted. 
Dutcheſs Hamilton is to be married, to;morroy, 


to Colonel Campbell, the ſon of General Campbell, 


who will ſome day or another be Duke of Argyle, and 
have the eſtate, She reſuſed the Duke of B— x 
for him. 8 

Here is a report, but J believe a very groundleſs 
one, that your old acquaintance, the fair Madame 


Cee, is run away from her huſband, with a jew- 


eller, that &@rennes her, and is come over here; but 
I dare ſay it is ſome miſtake, or perhaps a lie. A- 
dieu! God bleſs you. ; 


L E T T E R | CXXVIIL 
London, February the 27th, 1759. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
| I your laſt letter, of the 9th, you accuſe me, 


moſt unjuſtly, of being in arrears in my correſ- 
pondence; whereas, if our epiſtolary accounts were 
fairly liquidated, I believe you would be brought 
in conſiderably debtor. I do not ſee how any of 
my letters to you can miſcarry, unleſs your office 
packet miſcarries too, for I always ſend them to 
the office. Moreover, I might have a juſtifiable 
excuſe for writing to you ſeldomer than uſual, for 
to be ſure there never was a period of time, in the 
middle of a winter, and the Parliament ſitting, that 
ſupplied ſo little matter for a letter. Near twelve 
millions have been granted this year, not only ne- 
mine contradicente, but nemine quicquid dicente, The 
proper officers bring in the eſtimates, it is taken 
for granted that they are neceſſary, and frugal ; 
| | the 


« 
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the Members go to dinner, and leave Mr. Weſt 
and Mr. Martin to do the reſt. 

I preſume you have ſeen the little poem of the 
Country Laſs, by Soame Jenyns, for it was in the 
Chronicle; as was alſo an anſwer to it, from the 
Monitor. They are neither of them bad perfor- 
mances ; the firſt is the neateſt, and the plan of the 
ſecond has the moſt invention. I ſend you none of 
thoſe preces volantes in my letters, becauſe they are 
all printed in one or other of the news-papers, par- 
ticularly the Chronicles; and I ſuppoſe that you 
and others have all thoſe papers amongſt you at 
Hamburgh; in which caſe it would be only put- 
ting you to the unneceſſary expence of double poſ- 
tage. % | 

5 find you are ſanguine about the King of Pruſ- 
ſia this year; I allow his army will be what you 
ſay ; but what will that be vis a vis French, Auſ- 
trians, Imperialiſts, Swedes, and Ruſſians, who 
muſt amount to more than double that number ? 
Were the ifiequality leſs, I would allow for the 
King of Pruſſia's being ſo much igſe agmen as pret- 


ty nearly to balance the account. In war, num- 


bers are generally my omens; and I confeſs, that 
in Germany they ſeem not happy ones this year. 
In America, I think, we are ſure of ſucceſs, and 
great ſucceſs; but how we ſhall be able to ſtrike a 
balance, as they call it, between good ſucceſs there, 
and ill ſucceſs upon the continent, fo as to come at 
a peace, is more than I can diſcover. | 
Lady Cheſterfield makes you her compliments, 
and thanks you for your offer ; but declines trou- 
bling you, being diſcouraged by .the ill ſucceſs of 
Madame Münchauſen's and Miſs Chetwynd's com- 


miſſions, the former for beef, and the latter for 


gloves; neither of which have yet been executed, 


to the dillatisfaQtion of both, Adieu. 
"= LETTER 
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LETTER CXXIX. 


| London. March the 16th, 1759. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 5 


1 Have now your letter of the 20th paſt lying be- 
fore me, by which you deſpond, in my opinion 
too ſoon, of dubbing your Prince; 'for he moſt 
certainly will have the Garter; and he will as pro- 
bably have it before the campaign opens, as after. 
His campaign muſt, I doubt, at beſt, be a defen- 
five one; and he will ſhow great ſkill in making it 
ſuch ; for, according to my calculation, his ene- 
mies will be at leaſt double his number. Their 
troops, indeed, may perhaps be worſe than his; 
but *then their number will make up that defect, 
as it will enable them to undertake different ope- 
rations at the ſame time. I cannot think that the 
King of Denmark will take a part in the preſent 
war; which he cannot do without great poſſible 
danger: and he is well paid by France for his neu- 
trality; is ſafe, let what will turn out; and, in the 
mean time, carries on his commerce with great ad- 
vantage and ſecurity: ſo that that conſideration 
will not retard your viſit to your own country, 
whenever you have leave to return, and that your 
own arrangemens will allow you. A ſhort abſence 
animates a tender paſſion, et Lon ne recule que pour 
mieux ſauter, eſpecially in the ſummer months; ſo 
that I would adviſe you to begin your journey in 
May, and continue your abſence from the dear ob- 
ject of your yows till after the dog-days, when 
love is ſaid to be unwholeſome. We have been 
diſappointed at Martinico; I wiſh we may not be 
ſo at Guadaloupe, though we are landed there; 
for many difficulties muſt be got over, before we 
can be in poſſeſſion of the whole iſland, 4A ow 
4 
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de bottes; you make uſe of two Spaniſh words, ve- 
ry properly, in your letter; were I you, I would 
learn the. Spaniſh language, if there were a Spa- 
niard at Hamburgh who could teach me; and then 
you would. be maſter of all the European languages 
that are uſeful; and, in my mind, it is very con- 
venient, if not neceſſary, for a public man to un- 
derſtand them all; and not to be obliged to have 
recourſe: to an interpreter, for thoſe papers that 
chance or buſineſs may throw in his way. I learn- 
ed Spaniſſ when I was older than you; convinced. 


by experience, that, in every thing poſſible, it was 


better to truſt to one's ſelf, than to any other 
whatſoever. Interpreters, as well as relators, are 


often unfaithful, and ſtill oftener incorrect, pua- 


zling, and blundering. In ſhort, let it be your 
maxim, through life, to know all you can know, 
yourſelf; and never to truſt implicitly to the infor- 
mations of others. This rule has: been of infinite 
ſervice: to me, in the courſe. of my life. 

Jam rather better than I was; — 10 owe not 
to my phyſicians, but to an afs and a cow, who 
nouriſh. me, between, them, very plentifully and 
wholefomely ; in the morning the als is my nurſe, 
at night the cow; and I have juſt ho bought 
milch-goat, which is to graze, and nurſe me at 
Blackheath. I do not know what may come of 
this latter, and I am not without apprehevſions that 
it may make a ſatyr of me; but, ſhould'I find that 
obſcehe diſpoſition growing upon me, I will check 


it in time, for fear of endangering my life and 


character by e Aud ſo we "Gy: bid you 
feen lad bb 
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L E T T ER CXXX. 


Landon, March the zoth, 17 59. 
M DEAR FRIEND, 


DO not like theſe frequent, however ſhort, re- 
turns of your illneſs; for I doubt they imply ei- 
ther want w {kill in your phyſician, or want of care 
in his patient. Rhubarb, ſoap, and chalybeate 
medicines and waters, are almoſt always ſpecifics 
for obſtructions of the liver; but then a very exact 
regimen is neceſſary, and that for a long conti- 
nuance. Acids are good for you, but you do not 
love them; and ſweet things are bad for you, and 
you do love them. There is another thing very 
bad for you, and I fear you love it too much. 
When I was in Holland, I had a flow fever, that 
hung upon me a great while; I conſulted Boer- 
haave, who preſcribed me what I ſuppoſe was pro- 
per, for it cured me; but he added, by way of 
poſtſcript to his preſcription, Venus rarius colatur : 
which I obſerved, and perhaps that made the me- 
dicines more effectual. + 
I doubt we ſhall be mutually diſappointed i in our 
hopes of ſeeing one another this ſpring, .as I believe 
you will find, by a letter which you will receive, at 
the ſame time with this, from Lord Holderneſſe; but 
as Lord Holderneſſe will not tell you all, I "will, 
between you and me, ſupply that defect. I muſt 
do him the juſtice to ſay, that he has acted in the 
| moſt kind and friendly manner poſſible to us both. 
When the King read your letter, in which you de- 
ſired leave to return, for the ſake of drinking the 
Tunbridge-waters, he ſaid, If he wants ſteel wa · 
ters, thoſe of Pyrmont are better than Tunbridge, 
and he can have them very freſh at Hamburgh. I 
would rather he had aſked to come laſt autumn, mw 
a 
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had paſſed the winter here; for, if he returns now, 
I ſhall have nobody in thoſe quarters to inform me 
of what paſſes; and yet it will be a very buſy and 
important ſcene. Lord Holderneſſe, who found 
that it would not be liked, reſolved to puſh it no 
farther ; and replied, he was very ſure, that, when 
you knew his Majeſty had the leaſt objection to 
your return, at this time, you would think of it 
no longer ; and he owned that he (Lord Holder- 
neſſe) had given you encouragement for this ap- 
plication, laſt year, then thinking and hoping that 
there would be little occaſion for your preſence at 
Hamburgh this year. Lord Holderneſſe will only 
tell you, in his letter, that, as he had ſome reaſon 
to believe, his moving this matter would be diſa- 
greeable to the King, he reſolved, for your ſake, 
not to mention it. You muſt anſwer his letter up- 
on that foot ſingly, and thank him for this mark of 
his friendſhip; for he has really ated as your 
friend. I make no doubt of your having willing 
leave to return in autumn, for the whole winter. 


In the mean time, make the beſt of your /ejour - 


where you are; drink the Pyrmont waters, and no 
wine but Rheniſh, which, in your caſe, is the only 
proper one for you, 4. 70. 4 

Next week, Mr. Harte will ſend you his Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, in two quartos ; it will contain ma- 
ny new particulars of the life of that real hero, as 
he has had abundant and authentic materials which 
have never yet appeared. It will, upon the whole, 
be a very curious and valuable hiſtory; though, 
between you and me, I could have withed that he 
had been more correct and elegant in his ſtyle. 


You will find it dedicated to one of your acquain- 


tance, 'who was forced to prune the luxuriant praiſes 
beſtowed upon him, and yet he has left enough of 
all conſeience to ſatisfy a reaſonable; man. Harte 
has been very much out of order, theſe laſt three or 
four months, but is not the leſs intent upon ſowing 
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his Lucerne, of which he had fix crops laſt year, to 
his infinite joy, and, as he ſays, profit. As a gar- 
dener, I ſhall probably have as much joy, though 
not quite ſo much profit, by thirty or forty ſhil- 
lings ; for there is the greateſt promiſe of fruit this 
year, at Blackheath, that ever I ſaw in my life. 
Vertumnus and Pomona, have been very propitious 
to me; as for Priapus, that tremendous. garden 
God, as I no longer invoke him, I cannot-expect 
his proteCtion from the birds and the thieves. 
Adieu! I will conclude like a pedant, Levius fit 
Patientid quicquid corrigere eft. nefas. 12 7 N 


* 


LE TTR R cxxxi. 


| London, April the 16th, 1759. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 8 1885 


6 IT H humble ſubmiſſion to you, I ſtill ſay, 
W that if Prince Ferdinand can make a defen- 
ſive campaign this year, he will have done a great 
deal, conſidering the great inequality of numbers. 
The little advantages, of tak ing a regiment or two 
priſoners, or cutting another to pieces, are but tri- 
fling articles in the great account ; they are only 
the pence, the pounds are yet to come ; and I take 
it for granted, that neither the French, nor the 
Court of Vienna, will have le dementi of their main 
object, which is unqueſtionably Hanover; for that 
is the ſumma ſummarum; and they will certainly 
take care to draw a force together for this purpoſe, 
too great for any that Prince Ferdinand has, or 
.can have, to oppoſe them. In ſhort, mark the end 
-on't, j\ en augure mal. If France, Auſtria, the 
Empire, Ruſſia, and Sweden, are not, at long run, 
too hard for the two Electors of Hanover and Bran- 
denburgh, there muſt be ſome inviſible power, ſome 
ee mtelar 
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- tutelar Deities, that miraculouſly interpoſe in favour 
of the latter. | 3 | 

You encourage me to accept all the powers that 
goats, aſſes, and bulls, can give me, by engaging 
for my not making an ill uſe of them; but I own, 
I cannot help diſtruſting myſelf a little, or rather 
human nature; for it is an old and very true obſer- 
vation, that there are miſers of money, but none 
of power; and the non-uſe of the one, and the 
abuſe of the other, increaſe in proportion to their 
quantity. | 

I am very ſorry to tell you, that Harte's Guſta- 
vus Adolphus does not take at all, and conſequent- 
ly ſells very little ; it is certainly informing and 
full of good matter; but it 1s as certain too, 
that the ſtyle is execrable : where the devil he pick- - 
ed it up, I cannot conceive, for it is a bad ſtyle, of a 
new and ſingular kind; it is full of Latiniſms, 
Galliciſms, Germaniſms, and all ins but Angli- 
ciſms; in ſome places pompous, in others vulgar 
and low. Surely, before the end of the world, 
people, and you in particular, will diſcover, that 
the manner, 1n every thing, is at leaſt as.important 
as the matter; and that the latter never can pleaſe, 
without a degree of elegancy in the former. This 
holds true in every thing in life: in writing, con- 
verſing, buſineſs, the help of the Graces is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary; and whoever vainly thinks himſelf 
above them, will find he is miſtaken, when it will 
be too late to court them, for they will not come 
to ſtrangers of an advanced age. There is an 
Hiſtory lately come out, of the Reign of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and her ſon (no matter by whom) 
EKing James, written by one Robertſon, a Scotch- 
man, which for clearneſs, purity, and. dignity of 
ſtyle, I will not ſcruple to compare with the beſt 
| hiſtorians extant, not excepting Davila, Guicciar- 
dini, and perhaps Livy. Its ſucceſs has conſe- 
guently been great, and a ſecond edition is already 

Vor. II, _ Gg _ publiſhed, 
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publiſhed; and bought up. I take it for granted, 


that it is to be had, or at leaſt borrowed, at Ham- 
burgh, or I would ſend it you. 

I hope you drink the Pyrmont waters every morn- 
ing. The health of the mind depends ſo much upon 
the health of the body, that the latter deſerves the 
utmoſt attention, independently of the ſenſes. God 
fend you a very great ſhare of both! Adieu. 


eo — 
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London, April the 27th, 1759. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


Have received your. two letters of the 10th and 
13th, by the laſt mail; and I will begin my an- 
ſwer to them, by obſerving to you, that a wiſe 
man, without being a Stoic, conſiders, in all miſ- 
fortunes that befal him, their beſt as well as their 
worſt fide; and every thing has a better and a 
worſe fide. I have ſtrictly obſerved that rule for 
many years, and have found by experience, that 
ſome comfort is to be extracted, under moſt mo- 
ral ills, by conſidering them in every light, inſtead 
of dwelling, as people are too apt to do, upon the 
gloomy tide of the object. Thank God, the diſ- 
appointment that you ſo pathetically groan under, 
is not a calamity which admits of no conſolation. 
Let us ſimplify it, and ſee what it amounts to. 
You were pleaſed with the expectation of coming 
here next month, to ſee thoſe who would have been 
pleaſed with ſeeing you. That, from very natural 
cauſes, cannot be; and you muſt paſs this ſummer 
at Hamburgh, and next winter in England, inſtead 
of paſling this ſummer in England, and next win- 
ter at Hamburgh. Now, eſtimating things fairly, 
1s not the change rather to your advantage? Is 
not the ſummer more eligible, both for health and 
pleaſure, than the winter, in that northern, _—_ 
One 


* — 
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Zone? and will not the winter, in England, ſupply 
you with more pleaſures than the ſummer, in an 
empty capital, could have done? So far then it 
appears, that you are rather a gainer by your miſ- 
fortune. arr. | 
The tour too, which you propoſe making to Lu- 
beck, Altena, Sc. will both amuſe and inform you; 
for, at your age, one cannot fee too many different 
places and people; ſince, at the age you are now 
of, I take it for granted that you will not ſee them 
ſuperficially, as you did when you firſt went abroad. 
This whole matter then, ſummed up, amounts to 
no more than this that you will be here next winger, 
inſtead of this ſummer. Do not think that all I 
have ſaid is the conlolation only of an old philoſo- 
phical fellow almoſt inſenſible of pleaſure or pain, 
offered to a young fellow, who has quick ſenſati- 
ons of both. No, it is the rational philoſophy, 


taught me by experience and knowledge of the 


world, and which I have praCtiſed above thirty 
years, I always made the beſt of the beſt, and 
never made bad worſe, by fretting ; this enabled 
me to go through the various ſcenes of life, in 
which 1 have been an actor, with more pleaſure 
and leſs pain than moſt people. You will ſay, per- 


haps, one cannot change one's nature; and that if 


a perſon is born of a very ſenſible gloomy temper, 
apt to fee things in the worſt light, they cannot 
help it, nor new make themſelves. I will admit 
it, to a certain degree, and but to a centain degree; 
for though we cannot totally change our nature, we 
may, in a great meaſure, correct it, by reflecti- 
on and philolophy ; and ſome philoſophy is a very 
neceſlary companion in this world, where even to 
the moſt fortunate, the chances are greatly againſt 

hap pineſs. i 
I am not old enough, nor tenacious enough, to 
pretend not to underſtand the main purport of your 
laſt letter; and, to ſhow you that I do, you may 
Gg 2 draw 
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draw upon me for two hundred pounds, which, I 
hope, . will more than clear you. 7 
Good night, equam memento rebus in arduis ſer- 
vare mentem ; be neither tranſported nor depreſſed 
by the accidents of life. e 


LETTER CXXXII. - 


Blackheath, May the 16th, 17 59. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


OUR Secretary's laſt letter, of the 4th, which 
I received yeſterday, has quieted my fears 
a good deal, but has not, intirely diſſipated them. 
Your fever ſtill continues, he ſays, though in a leſs 
degree. Is it a continued fever, or an intermitting 
one ? If the former, no wonder that you are weak, 
and that your head achs. If the latter, why has 
not the bark, in ſubſtance and large doſes, been ad- 
miniſtered ? for, if it had, it muſt have ſtopped it by 
this time. Next poſt, I hope, will ſet me quite at eaſe. 
Surely you have not been ſo regular as you ought, ei- 
ther in your medicines, or in your general regimen, 
otherwiſe this fever would not have returned ; for the 
Doctor calls it your fever returned, as if you had an 
excluſive patent for it, You have now had illneſſes 
enough, to know the value of health, and to make 
you implicitly follow the preſcriptions of your phy- 
ſician, in medicines, and the rules of your own 
common ſenſe in diet; in which, I can aſſure you, 
from my own experience, that quantity is often 
worſe than quality, and I would rather eat half a 
pound of bacon at a meal, than two pounds of 
any of the moſt wholeſome food. 
I have been ſettled here near a week, to my 
great ſatisfaction, of ma place, and I know it, 
which is not given to every body. Cut off _ 


5 
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focial life by my deafneſs, as well as other i phyſical 
ills, and being at beſt but the ghoſt of my former 
ſelf, I walk here in ſilence and ſolitude, as becomes 
a ghoſt, with this only difference, that 1 walk by 
day, whereas, you know, to be fare, that other 
ghoſts only appear by night. My health, however, 
is better than it was laſt year, thanks to my almoſt 
total milk diet. This enables me to vary my ſoli- 
tary amuſements, and alternately to ſcribble as well 
as read, which I could not do laſt year. Thus I 
ſaunter away the remainder, be it more or leſs, of 
an agitated and active life, now reduced (and I am 
not ſure that I am a loſer by the change) to ſo quiet 
and ſerene a one, that it uy bregenz 55 called, 
full Repo 3} 

The French whiſper in confiiferice; in order 
chat: it may be the more known and the more cre- 
dited, that they intend to-invade- us this year, in 
no leis than three places; that is, England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Some of our great men, like 
the Devils, believe and tremble; others, and one 
little one, hOm know, laugh at it; and, in'gene- 
ral it ſeems to be but a poor inſtead of a formidable 
ſcarecrow. While ſomebody was at thehead of a 
moderate army, and wanted (I know why) to 
be at the head of a great one, intended invaſions 
were made an article of political faith ; and the 
belief of them was required, as in the Church the 
belief of ſome abſurdities, and even impoſſibilities, 
is required, upon pain of hereſy, excommunication, 
and conſequently damnation, if they tend to che 
power and intereſt of the Heads of the Church. 
But now, that there is a general toleration, and 
that the beſt Subjects, as well as the beſt Chriſtians, 
may believe what their reaſon and their conſciences 
ſuggeſt, it is generally and rationally ſuppoſed, the 
French will threaten and not ſtrike, fince we are 
fo well nnd, both by armies and fleets, to re- 

ceive, 
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cerve, and, I may 4 to deſtroy them. Adieu! 
God bleſs you. 


* > 3. 


—_ 


L E T T E R CXXXIV. 


Blackheath, June the I gan 1759. 
My DEAR FRIEND. 


OUR letter of the 5th, which 1 received 
yeſterday, gave me great ſatisfaction, beipg all 
in your own hand; though it contains great, and 

1 fear juſt complaints of your il] ſtate of health; 
Fou do very well to change the air; and 1 hope 
that change will do well by you. I would there- 
fore have you write, after thè 20th of Auguſt, to 
Lord Holderneſſe, to beg of him to obtain his 
Majeſty's leave for you to return to England for 
two or three manths, upon account of your health. 
Two or three months is an indefinite time, which 
may afterwards be inſenſibly ſtretched to what length 
one pleaſes; leave that to me. In the mean time 
you may be taking your meaſures, with the beſt 
S conOmy. 

The day before yeſterday, an expreſy arrived 
from Guadaloupe ; which brought an account of 
our being in poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. And 
I make no manner of doubt, but that, in about 
two months, we ſhall have as good news from 
Crown-point, Quebec, c. Our affairs in Ger- 
many, I fear, will not be equally proſperous ; for 
I have very little hopes for the King of Pri or 
Prince Ferdinand. God bleſs you 


— 
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Blackheath, June the 25th, 1759. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 two laſt mails have brought me no letter 

from you or your Secretary; I will take this 
ſilence as a fign that you are better; but however 
if you thought that I cared to know, you - ſhould 
have cared to have written. Here the weather has 
been very fine for à fortnight together; a longer 
term than in this climate we are uſed to hold fine 
weather by. I hope it is fo too at Hamburgh, 
or at leaſt at the villa to which you are gone; but 


pray do not let it be your villa victo/a as thoſe 


retirements are often called, and too often prove; 
though (by the way) the original name was villa 
vez /a; and by wags miſcalled viciqſa. | 
I have a moft gloomy proſpect of affairs in Ger- 
many; the French are already in poſſeſſion of Cat- 
ſel, and of the learned part of Hanover, that is 
Göttingen; where I preſume they will not ſtop 
pour Pamour des Belles Lettres, but rather go on 
to the Capital, and ſtudy them upon the coin. My 
old acquaintance Monſieur de Richeleu, made a 
great progreſs, there in metallic learning and in- 
ſeriptions. If Prince Ferdinand ventures a battle 
to prevent it, I dread the conſequences; the odds 
are too great againſt him. The King of Pruſſia is 
ſtill in a worſe ſituation; for he has the Hydra to 
encaunter : and thaugh he may cut off a head 


or two, there will ſtill be enough left to devour 


him at laſt. I haye, as you know, long foret old 
the approaching cataſtrophe ; bur I was Caſſandra, 


Our affairs in the new world have a much more 


pleaſing aſpect ; wg e's is a great acquiſition, 
and Quebec, which I make 


no doubt of, will ſtill 
be 
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be a greater. But, muſt all theſe advantages, 


purchaſed at the price of ſo much Engliſh blood 


and treaſure, be at laſt ſacrificed as a peace-offer - 
ing? God knows what conſequences ſuch a mea- 
ſure may produce; the gerte of diſcontent is al- 
ready great, upon the bare ſuppoſition of the caſe; 


but ſhould it be realiſed, it will grow to a har- 


veſt of diſaffection. 5 
You are now, to be ſure, taking the previous 
neceſſary meaſures for your return here in the au- 
tumn ; and I think you may diſband your whole 
family, excepting your ſecretary,” your butler, who 
takes care of your plate, wine, Sc. one, or at moſt 
two, maid- ſervants, and your valet de chambre, and 
one footman, whom you will bring over with you. 
But give no mortal, either there or here, reaſon to 
think that you are not to return to Hamburgh a- 
N If you are aſked about it, ſay, like Lock- 
art, that you are Je ſerviteur des evenemens ; for 
your preſent appointments will do you no hurt 
here, till you have ſome better deſtination. . At 
that ſeaſon of the year, I believe, it will be better 


for you to come by ſea than by land; but that you 


will be belt able to judge of from the then circum- 
ſtances of your part of the world. | 
Your old friend Stevens is dead, of the conſump- 
tion that has been long undermining him. - God 
bleſs you, and ſend you health! . oY 
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LETTER CXXXVI 


Bath, February the 26th, 1761. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


[ AM very glad to hear that your election is fi- 
1 nally ſettled, and, to ſay the truth, not ſorry 
that Mr.“ has been compelled to do, de mauvaiſe 
grace, that which he might have done at firſt- in a 


triendly and handſome manner, However, take no 
| notice 


* 
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notice of what is paſt, and live with him as you 
uſed to do before; for, in the intercourſe of the 
world, it is often neceſſary to ſeem ignorant of 
what one knows, and to have forgotten what one 


mbers. 
""Phovs] juſt now finiſhed Colman' s play, and like 
it very well; it is well conducted, and the characters 
are well preſerved. I own, I expected from the au- 
thor moredialogue wit ; but, as I know that he is a 
moſt ſcrupulous claſſic, believe he did not Gare to 
put in half ſo much wit as he could have done, be- 
cauſe Terence has not a ſingle grain; and it would 
have been crimen laſæ antiquitatis. God bleſs you! 


* 1 * 
— 


. TT EN BU 


Bath, November the 21ſt, 7 | 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HAVE this moment received your letter of 

the 19th. If I find any alterations by drinking 
theſe waters, now ſix days, it is rather for the bet- 
ter; but, in ſix days more, I think I ſhall find, 
with more certainty, what humour they are in 
with me; if kind, I will profit of, but not abuſe 
their kindneſs ; all things have their bounds, quos 
ultra citrave nequit conſiftere rectum; and 1 will en- 
deavour to nick that point. N 

The Queen's j jointure is larger than, from Jools 
reaſons, 1 expected it would be, though not great- 
er than the very laſt precedent authorized, The 
caſe of the late Lord Wilmington was, | fancy, re- 
membered. 

I have now good reaſon to believe, that S 
will declare war to us; that is, that it will very ſoon > cou 


if it has not already, avowedly aſſiſt France, in 


caſe the war continues. This will be a great 


! | triumph 
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triumph to Mr, Pitt, and fully juftify his plan of 
beginning with Spain firſt, and having the firſt 
blow, which is often half the battle. 

Here is a great deal of company, and what is 
commonly called good company, that is, great 
quality, I trouble them very little, except at the 
pump, where my bulineſs calls me; for, what is 
company to a deaf man, or a deaf man to com- 
pany * N ell 
Lady Brown, whom I have ſeen, and who, by 
the way, has got the gout in her eye, inquired ve- 
ry tenderly after you. And ſo I elegantly reſt, 

' Yours till death. 


923 


_— _ — 
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Bath, December the 6th, 1761. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


Have been in your debt ſome time; which, yau 
know, I am not very apt to be; but it was re- 


ally for want of ſpecie to pay. The preſent ſtate of 


my invention does not enable me to coin; and you 
would have had as little pleaſure in reading, as I 
ſhould have had in writing le coglionerie of this 
place; beſides, that J am very little mingled in 
them. I do not know whether I ſhall be able to 
follow your advice, and cut a winner : for, at pre- 
ſent, I have neither won nor loſt a ſingle ſhilling. 
I will play on this week only ; and if I have a good 
run, I will carry it off with me; if a bad one, the 
loſs can hardly amount to any thing conſiderable in 
ſeven days, for I hope to ſee you in town to-mor- 
row ſevennight. 

T had a diſmal letter from Harte, laſt week; he 
tells me that he is at nurſe with a fiſter in Berk- 


| ſhire; that he has got a confirmed jaundice, be- 


ſides twenty other diſtempers. The true cauſe of 
| | theſe 


theſe complaints I take to be, the ſame that ſo great- 
ly diſordered, and had nearly deſtroyed, the moſt 
auguſt Houſe of Auſtria, about one hundred and 
thirty years ago; I mean Guſtavus Adolphus ; who | 
neither anſwered his expectations in point of profit, 
nor reputation, and that merely by his own fault, 
in not writing it in the vulgar tongue; for, as to 
facts, I will maintain, that it is one of the beſt hi 
tories extant, | T%? a 
Au revoir, as Sir Fopling ſays, and God bleſs 


„ E IE OCIIEE. 
Bath, November the 2d, 1762. 
| Arrived here, as I propoſed, laſt Sunday; but 
1 as ill as 4 feared I ſhould be, whem I aw you. 
Head, fromach, and Iimbs, alk out ef order. 
E have yet ſeen nobody but Vilketes, 'who is ſets 
tied here for good, as it is called. What conſ® 
| s has the Duke of Devonſhire's refignation 
had? He has conſiderable connections, and rela- 
tions; but whether any of them are reſigned enough 
10 reſign with himy is another matte. There will 
be, to be ſure, as many, and as abſurd reports, as 
there are in the law books; I do not deſire to know 
either; but mform me of what facts come to 
knowledge, and of fuch reports only as 10 ber 
are grounded. And fo God blefs you! 
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L E T r E R cxl. 


| Bath, November ns 12th, 1762, 
MY DEAR F RIEND, 


Have received your letter, and believe that your 

Preliminaries are very near the mark ; and, up- 
on that ſuppoſition, I think we have made a tolera- 
ble good bargain with Spain ; at leaſt, full as good 
as I expected, and almoſt as good as I wiſhed, 
though I do not believe that we have got all Flo- 
rida; but if we have St. Auguſtin, as I ſuppoſe, 
that, by the figure of pars pro i6to, will be called 
all Florida. We have by no means made fo good 
. a bargain with France; for, in truth, what do we 
get by it, except Canada, with a very proper boun- 
dary of the river Miſſiſippi, and that is all? As far 
the. reſtrictions upon the French fiſhery. in New- 
foundland, they are very well per Ia predica, and 
for the Commiſlary whom we ſhall-employ ; for he 
will have a good ſalary from hence, to ſee that 
thoſe reſtrictions are complied with; and the French 
will double that ſalary, that he may allow them all 
to be broken through. It is plain to me, that the 
French fiſhery will be exactly what it was before 
| the war. 5, er 

The three Leeward iſlands, which the French 
yield to us, are not, all together, worth half ſo 
much as that of St. Lucia, which we give up to 
them. Senegal is not worth one quarter of Go- 
ree. The reſtrictions of the French, in the Eaſt 
Indies, are as abſurd and impracticable as thoſe 
of Newfoundland; and you will live to ſee the 
French trade to the Eaſt Indies, juſt as they 
did before the war. But, after all I have ſaid, 
the articles are as good as I expected with France, 
when I conſidered that no one ſingle perſon, 


who 
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who carried on this negotiation on our parts, 
was ever concerned or conſulted in any negotiation 
before. Upon the whole, then, the acquiſition of 
Canada has coſt us fourſcore millions ſterling, I 
am convinced we might have kept Guadaloupe, if 
our negotiators had known how to have gone a- 
bout it. 5 
His moſt faithful Majeſty of Portugal is the beſt 
off of any body in this tranſaction, for he ſaves his 
kingdom by it, and has not laid out one Moidore 
in defence of it. Spain, thank God, in ſome mea- 
ſure, pale les pots caſſez ; for, beſides St. Auguſ- 
tin, Logwood, Sc. it has loſt at leaſt four millions 
ſterling, in money, ſhips, c. 

Harte is here, who tells me he has been at this 

place theſe three years, excepting ſome few excur- 
ſions to his ſiſter ; he looks ill, and laments that he 
has frequent fits of the yellow jaundice. He com- 
plains of his not having heard from you theſe four 
years; you ſhould write to him. Theſe waters 
have done me a great deal of good, though I drink 
but two thirds of a pint in the whole day, which is 
leſs than the ſobereſt of my countrymen drink of 
claret at every meal. 
Il ſhould naturally think, as you do, that this ſeſ- 
ſion will be a ſtormy one, that is, if Mr. Pitt takes 
an active part; but if he is pleaſed, as the Mini- 
ſters ſay, there is no other Eolus to blow a ſtorm. 
The Dukes of Cumberland, Newcaſtle, and De- 
vonſhire, have no better troops to attack with, 
than the militia; but Pitt alone is g agmen. God 
bleſs you ! | 
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N i. 


| Bath, November the 27th, 1762. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


ns your letter this morning, and return 
you the ball a la valze, The King's ſpeech is a 
very prudent one, and, as I ſuppoſe that the Ad- 
dreſſes, in anſwer to it, were, as uſual, in almoit 
the ſame words : my Lord Mayor might very well 
call them innocent. As his Majeſty expatiates ſo 
much upon the great atchievements of the war, I 
cannot help hoping that, when the Preliminaries 
ſhail be laid before Parliament in due time, which, 
I ſuppoſe, means after the reſpective ratifications of 
all the contracting parties, that ſorne untalked-of 
and unexpected advantage will break out in our 
treaty with France: St. Lucia, at leaſt. I ſce in 
the news papers, an article which I by no means 
| like, in our treaty with Spain; which is, that we 
ſhall be at liberty to cut Jagwood in the Bay of 
Campeachy, 'but paying for it. Who does not fee 
that this condition may, and probably will, amount 
to a prohibition, by the price which the Spaniards 
may ſet it at? It was our undoubted right, and 
confirmed to us by former treaties, before the war, 
to cut logwood gratis; but this new ſtipulation (if 
true) gives us a privilege, ſomething like a reprieve 
to a criminal, with a non ohſtaute to be hanged. 
now drink ſo little water, that it can neitherdo 
me good nor hurt; but, as I bathe but twice a 
week, that operation, which does my. rheumatic 
carcaſe good, will keep me here ſome time longer 
than you had allowed. 

_ Harte is going to publiſh a new edition of his 
Guſtavus, in octayo ; which, he tells me, he has 


alter ed, 
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altered, and which I could tell him, he ſhould 
tranſlate into Engliſh, or it will not ſell better than 
the former; for, while the world endures, ſtyle 
and manner will be regarded, at leaſt as much as 
matter. And fo, Dieu vous ate dans ſa ſainte garde. 


_—— 


I. IT T n 


Bath, December the 4th, 1762. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Received your letter this morning, with the en- 
cloſed Prehminaries, which we have had here 
theſe three days; and I return them, ſince you in- 
tend to keep them, which is more than I believe 
the French will. I am very glad to find that the 
French are to reſtore all the conqueſts they made 
upon us in the Eaſt Indies during this war; and I 
cannot doubt but they will likewiſe reftore to us all 
the Cod that they ſhall take, within leſs than three 
leagues of our coaſts in North America, (a diſtance 
eaſily meaſured, eſpecially at fea) according to the 
ſpirit, though not the letter of the Treaty. I am 
informed, that the ſtrong oppoſition to the Peace 
will be in the Houſe of Lords, though I cannot 
well concave it; nor can I make out above ſix or 
ſeven who will be againſt it upon a diviſion, un- 
leſs (which I cannot ſuppoſe) ſome of the Biſhops 


ſhould vote on the ſide of their maker, God 
bleſs. you! 


2 — Mit. Ah. —_— * — 
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L n 
Bath, December the 1 3th, 1762. 
MT DEAR FRIEND, 
1 I received your letter, which 
gave me a very clear account of the debate in 
| | your 
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your Houſe. It is impoſſible for a human creature 
to-ſpeak well for three hours and a half; I queſ- 
tion even if Belial, who, according to Milton, was 
the orator of the fallen Angels, ever ſpoke fo long 
at a time. 5 | 

There muſt have been a trick in Charles Town - 
ſhend's ſpeaking for the Preliminaries ; for he is in- 
finitely above having an opinion. Lord Egremont 
muſt be ill, or have thoughts of going into ſome 
other place; perhaps into Lord Granville's, who 
they ſay is dying: when he dies, the ableſt head ig 
England dies too, take it for all in all. | 

} ſhall be in town, barring accidents, this day 
ſevenniglit, by dinner-time ; when 1 have ordered 
a Haricot, to which you will be very welcome, a- 
bout four o'clock, Er attendant Dieu vous aie dans 


fa ſamte garde. 


th. 


LETTER CxXIIV. 


Blackheath, June the 14th, 1963. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


R——_ by the laſt mail, your letter of the 
4th, from the Hague; ſo far ſo good. You 
arrived ſonica at the Hague, for our Embaſſador's 
entertainment ; I find he has been very civil to 
you, You are in the right to ſtop, for two or three 
days, at Hanau, and make your court to the La- 
dy of that place. Your Excellency makes a fi- 
gure already in the news-papers ; and let them, 
and others, Excellency you as much as they pleaſe, 
but pray ſuffer not your own ſervants to do it, 


Nothing 


* _— — 


» 
— 


* Her Royal Highneſs Princeſs Mary of England, 
Landgravine of Heſſe. | 4 
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Nothing new of any kind has happened here ſince 


you went; ſo I will wiſh you a good _ and hops 
that God will bleſs you. 


L E T T RN N lv 


Blackheath, July the 1 108; 1763. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


YESTERDAY I received your letter bann Ratiſ- 
bon, where I am glad that you are arrived ſafe. 
You are, I find over head apd ears engaged in ce- 
remony and &errguette. You muſt not yield in any 

thing eſſential, where your public character may 
ſuffer ; but I adviſe you, at the ſame time, to diſ- 
tinguiſh carefully what may and what may not af- 

fect it, and to deſpiſe ſome German minutes ; ſuch 
as one ſtep lower or. higher upon the ſtairs, a bow 
more or leis, and ſuch fort of trifles. [7 

By what I ſee in Creſſener's letter to you, the 
cheapneſs of wine compenſates the quality, as the 
cheapneſs of ſervants compenſates the number that 
you muſt make uſe of. 

Write to your mother often, if it be but three 
words, to prove your exiſtence; for when ſhe does 

not hear from you, ſhe knows, to a demonſtration, 

that you are dead, if not buried. 

The encloſed is a letter of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, which I was deſired to forward, with care 

and ſpeed, to the moſt ſerene Louis. 
Wy head is not well to day. 80 * ble you! 


Vor. H., H h LETTER 
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ſuſpenſion of that character, ne donnera pas la 
moindre atteinte ni a vos droits ni d vos pretenſions. 
As for the reſt, divert yourſelf as well as you can, 


and eat and drink as little as you can: and ſo God 
bleſs you! 


0 
*% 


— 


L. * N A R N Saum. 


* Blackheath, September the iſt, 1763. 
MV DEAR FRIEND, a 


IRE AT news. The King ſent for Mr. Pitt, 

J laſt Saturday, and the pur b. laſted a full 
hour: on the Monday following, another confer- 
ence, which laſted much longer ; and yeſterday- a 
third, longer than either. You take for granted, 
that the treaty was concluded and ratified ; no ſuch 
matter, for this laſt conference broke it intirely off; 
and Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple went yeſterday e- 
vening to their reſpeCQtive country houſes. Would 
you know what it broke off upon, you muſt aſk the 
news-mongers, and the coffee-houſes ; who, I dare 
ſay, know it all very minutely ; but I, who am not 
apt to know any thing that I do not know, honeſtly 
and humbly confeſs, that I cannot tell you ; proba- 
bly one party aſked too much, and the other would 
grant too little. However, the King's dignity was 
not, in ny age much conſulted, by their making 
him ſole Plenipotentiary of a treaty, which they 
were not, in all events, determined to conclude. 
It ought ſurely to have been begun by ſome inferi- 
or agent, and his Majeſty ſhould only have appear- 
ed in tejecting or ratifying it. Lewis the XIVth 
never fat down before a town in perſon, that was 
not ſure to be taken. | 
However, ce qui eſt differt n'eſt pas perdu ; for this 
matter muſt be taken up again, and concluded be- 
fore the meeting of the Parliament, and probably 
c n ene upon 
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upon more diſad vantageous terms to the preſent Mi- 
niſters, who have tacitly admitted; by this late nego- 
tiation, what their enemies haveloudly e 
that they are not able to 8 on affairs: ha mi 
de re politica , 4 1 

- T; have at laſt dane the beſt office that can be Ache 
to moſt married people; that is, I have fixed the 
ſeparation between my brotker and his wife; and 
« definitive Treaty of peace will be proclaimed in 
about a fortnight ; for the only ſolid and laſting 
peace, between a: man and his wife, is, doubtleſs, 
a ſeparation, | God bleſs my Ho! 20 


5 45 =, e 411 A 22 
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Blackheath, September the goth, 1763 3: 
Mr DEAR FRIEND, 


yu will have known, ng fl ' before this, = 


the ne that the de PRIOR are not caſt as 
you wiſhed; for Lord H „as ſenior, had, of 


Sane his choice, and choſe the Souttiern, upon 
account of the Colonies, The Miniſtry, ſuch as it 
is, is now ſettled en attendant mieux; but in my opi- 
nion, cannot, as they are, meet the Parliament. 
The only, and all the efficient people they have, 
are in the Houſe of Lords; for, ſince Mr. Pitt has 
firmly engaged Charles Townſhend to him, there 
is not a man, of the Court fide, in the Houſe of 
Commons, who has either abilities or words enough 
to call a coach, Lord B. ** js certainly playing 
un deſſous de cartes, and I ſuſpect that it is with Mr. 
Pitt; but what that deſſous is, I do not know, though 
all the coftee-houſes do molt exaclly. 7 
The preſent inaction, I believe, gives you leisure 
enough for ennui, but it gives you time enough too 
for better things; I mean, reading uſetul books; 
and, what is ſtill more uſeful, converſing with your- 
ſelf ſome part of every . Lord Shafteſbury re- 
commends 
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commends ſelf-converſation to all- authors; and F 
would recommend it to all men; they would be the 
better for it. Some people have not time, and 
fewer have inclination, to enter into that converſa- 
tion; nay, very many dread it, and fly to the moſt 
trifling diſſipations, in order to avoid it; but if a 
man would allow half an hour every night, for his 
ſelf-converſation, and recapitulate with himſelf 
whatever he has done, right or Wrong, in the courſe 
of the day, he would be both the better and the 
wiſer for it. My deafneſs gives me more than ſuf: 
ficient time for ſelf-· converſation ; and I have fomd 
great advantages from it. My brother, and Lady 
Stanhope, are at laſt finally parted. I was the ne- 
gociator between them; and hadi ſo much trouble 
in it, that I would much rather negociate tHe moſt 
diffieult point of the jus publicum Sacri Romani Im- 
perit, with the whole Diet of Ratiſbon, than nego- 
tiate any point with any woman, If my brother 
had had Gab of thoſe Ro tao une 
recommend, he would not, I believe, at paſt ſixty, 
with a crazy, battered conſtitution, and deaf into 
the bargain, have married a young girl, juſt turned 
of twenty, full of health, and conſequently of de- 
fires. But who takes warning bythe fate of others? 
This perhaps, proceeds from a negligence of ſelt- | 


. „N. 5 1 ; * 2 „ © 
convetſation. God blefs you! ,_ 7 
F Nene AT in Soi Wok? 
2 DIR [anc kd. bam. TIE) 
5 15 Fr „ * 
err 33 0 de | 
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Blackheath, - October the 49th, 1763. 
_ MY DEAR FRIEND, £12 300" te 
How laſt mail brought me your letter of the 2d 

inſtant, as the former had brought me that of 
the 25th paſt, I did ſuppoſe that you would be 
ſent for over, for the firſt day of the ſeſſion ; as I 
never knew a ſtricter muſter, ahd no furlows al- 
lowed. J am very ſorry for it, for the reaſons 

. you 
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you hint at; but, however, you did very prudent- 
ly, in doing de bonne grace, what you could not 
help doing: and let that be your rule. in every 
thing, for the reſt of your life. Avoid diſagree- 
able things, as much as, by dexterity, you can; 
but when they are unavoidable, do them with ſeem- 
ing willingneſs and alacrity. Though this journey is 
ill- timed tor you in many reſpects, yet, in point of 
finances, you will be a gainer by it upon the whole 
for, depend upon it, they will keep you here till 
the very laſt day of the ſeſſion; and I ſuppoſe 
you haye fold your horſes, and diſmiſſed ſome of 
your ſervants, Though they ſeem to apprehend 
the firſt day of the ſeſſion 10 much, in my opi- 
nion, their danger will be much greater in the 
r 5 __ 
When you are at Paris, you will of courſe wait 
upon Lord Hertford, and deſire him to preſent you 
to the King ; at the ſame time make my. compli- 
ments to him, and thank him for the very, obliging 
meſſage he left at my houſe in town; and tell him, 
that, had I received it in time from thence, I would 
have come to town on purpoſe to have returned it 
in perſon, If there are any new little books at Pa- 
ris, pray bring them to me. I have already Vol- 
taire's Zelis dans le Bain, his Droit du Seigneur, 
and Olympie. Do not forget to call once at Ma- 
dame Monconſeil's, and as often as you pleaſe at 
Madame du Pin's. Au revoir. 


* 


Wr—_ 


LE TER Ob 


Bath, November the 24th, 1762. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
J Arrived here, as you ſuppoſe in your letter, laſt 


Sunday ; but after the worſt day's journey I ever 
had in my life; it ſhowed and froze that whole 


morning, 
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morning, and in the evening it rained and thawed, 

which made the roads fo flippery, that I was ſix 
hours coming poſt from the Devizes, which is but 
eighteen miles from hence; ſo that, but for the 
name of coming poſt, I might as well have walk- 
ed on foot. I have not yet quite got over my laſt 

violent attack, and am weak and flimzy. 

I have now drank the waters but three days; fo 
that, without a miracle, I cannot yet expect much 
alteration, and I do not in the leaſt expect a mira- 
cle. If they proved les eaux de Jouvence to me, 

that would be a miracle indeed ; but, as the late 
Pope Lambertini ſaid, Fr4 not, gli miracoli ſono 
Paſſati gia un Pez29. 

I have ſeen Harte, who inquired much alter you: 
he is dejected and diſpirited, and thinks himſelf 
much worſe than he is, though he has really a ten- 
dency to the jaundice. J have yet ſeen nobody 
elſe, nor do I know who hete is to be ſeen ; for [ 
have not yet exhibited myſelf to public view, ex- 
cept at the pump, which, at the time I go to it, is 
the moſt private place in Bath. 

After all the f. ears and hopes, occaſioned ſeve- 
rally by the meeting of the Parliament, in my o- 
pinion, it will prove a very eaſy ſeſſion. Mr. 
Wilkes is univerially given up; and if the Mini- 
ſters themſelves do not wantonly raiſe difficulties, 
I think they will meet with none. A majority of 
two hundred is a great W Adieu! God 

bleſs you. : Ro . 


LETTER 


To HIS SO N. — 


LETTER un. 


2" December the 5, 476 3. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Lee i T poſt-brought 'me your letter of the 29th 
I ſuppole C— T let off his ſpeech 
— Princeſs's portion, chiefly to ſhow-thar he 

— . the Oppoſition; for otherwiſe, the point 

was not debatable, unleſs as to the quantum, againſt 

which ſomething might be ſaid; for the late Prin- 

ceſs of Orange (who was the eldeſt daughter of a 

King) had no more, and her two ſiſters but half, 

if * 4 not miſtaken. 

It is a great mercy that Mr. Wilkes, the intre- 
pid defender of our rights and liberties, is out of 
danger, and may live to fight and write again in 

ſupport of them; and it is no leſs a mercy, that 

God hath, raiſed up. the Earl of S— to vindicate 

and promote true religion and morahty. Theſe 


two bleſſings will juſtly. make an epocks-; in the an- 
nals of this country. 


I have delivered your meſſage to Harte, Wo 
waits with impatience for your letter. He:is very 


happy now in having free acceſs to all Lord Cra- 
ven's papers, which, 2 ſays, give him great lights 
into the bellum tricennals ; the old Lord. Craven 
having been the profeſſed and valorous kuight er- 
rant, and perhaps ſomething more, to the Queen 
of Bohemia; at leaſt, like Sir Peter Pride, he had 


the honour of ſpending great part of his eſtate in 


her Royal cauſe. _ 

I am by no means right yet; I am very weak 
and flimzy ſtill; but the Doctor aſſures me, that 
ſtrength and ſpirits will return; if they do, lucro 
appanam, I will make the beſt of them; it they do 
not, I will not make their want ſtill worſe, by 


grieving 
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_ grieving and regretting them. I have lived long 

enough, and obſerved enough, to eſtimate moſt 
things at their intrinſic, and not their imaginary va- 
ue; and at ſeventy, I find nothing much worth ei- 
ther deſiring or fearing. But theſe reflections, 
which ſuit with ſeventy, would be greatly prema- 
ture at two-and-thirty. So make the beſt of your 
time, enjoy the preſent hour; but memor ultime. 
God bleſs you! OT RE on 


. , PW" 
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F Bath, December the 18h, 1763 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Received your letter this morning, in which 

you reproach me with not having written to you 
this week. The reaſon was, that I did not know 
what to write. There is that ſameneſs in my life 
here, that every day 1s till” but as the firſt. I ſee 
very few people; and,-in the literal*fenſe of the 
-.word, I hear nothing £01240! oO eonon 

Mr. L—-and Mr. C- I hold to be two very 
ingenious men; and your image of the two men 
ruined, one by loſing his law-ſuit, and the other 
by carrying it, is a very juſt one. To be ſure they 
felt in themſelves uncommon talents for buſineſs and 
ſpeaking, which were to reimburſe them. 

Harte has a great poetical work to publiſh, be- 
fore it be long; he has ſnown me ſome parts of it. 
He had entitled it Emblems; but I perſuaded him 
to alter that name, for two reaſons: the firſt was, 
becauſe they were not emblems, but fables: the 
ſecond was, that, if they had been emblems, 
Quarles had degraded and vilified that name, to 
ſuch a degree, that it is impoſſible to make uſe of 
it after him; ſo they are to be called fables, tho 
moral tales would, in my mind, be the-propereſt 

= name, 
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name. If you aſk! me what 1 thi nk of thoſe 1 have 
ſeen, I muſt ſay that unt plura bona, quedam me- 
diocria,. et gu 22 

Vour report f future changes, I could think? is 
wholly groutdlefs;; bf it ſtill runs ſtrongly in my 


head, that the mine, We talked of; will be ſprudg, 


at, or before tlie eh of the ſeffion, * 


have got a Uttle* more ſtrength, but not quite 
the — of Hercules; fo ark wilt not under. 


take, like him, _fifty_deflorations i in one night; for 


[ really believe that T could not compals t them. So 


good night, and God bleſs you/ 


— 


„ 
„ — *” 
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REA | Sacks "December the 24h, 1963 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


J Confeſs I Was 4 gd deal ſurpriſed | at vor 

preſſing me ſo ſtrongly to influence pal ſon 
Roſenhagen, when you well know the reſolutiom 1 
had made ſeveral years ago, and which I have ſcru- 
pulouſly, obſerved ever ſince, not to concern my- 
Fi, directly or ibdirely, in any party political 
conreſt, wharſoeyer, Let parties ga to Toggerheads, 

as, much and as N as they pleaſe; 1 will neither 
endeavour to part, th em, nor take the part of et- 
ther ; for I know ther 1 too well. But you fay, 
that Lord Sandwich. 5 een rematkably civil and 
kind to you. La ant very” glad of it; and he can by 
no means impute to you my 40 0 ſolly, or 
philoſophy; ; call it Wha” you pleaſe; you may with 
great truth aſſure him, that you did All you could 
to obey his commands, , 

Tam ſorry to find that you are ont of order, but 
I hop eit is only cold ; ſhould it 'be any thing 
more, pray Fen: r. Maty, who did you ſo much 


good in your laſt illneſs; when tlie AN medicinal 
Mattadores 


5 
[4 
a 
4 


* 
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Mattadores did you rather harm. I have found a 


Monſieur Diafoirus here, Dr. ily, Who has real- 
ly done me a great deal of Maj, and I am fare] 
wanted it a great deal, when. I came here firſt, 1 
have recovered ſome ſtreogth, and a I tle more 
will give me as much as I can make uſe of. 

Lady Brown, whom I ſaw 1 ber makes ou 
many compliments: and I wi 
mas, and a 705 Lk 


_ . 4 TY 
4 _—_ „ I FY we 7 #4 (Þ { 4 418 bak "LES IIA 8 
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Bath, December the 31ſt, 1763. 
MY DEARFRIEND, O 
8 VENK Of wrote me word, by the laſt 
poſt, that you were laid up with the gout ; 
but I much queſtion it; that is, Whether tix is the 


gout or not. Your laſt illneſs, before you went 
abroad, was pronounced the gout, by the ſkilful; 


, x 
; . } #4 
ds... th. ih. MM L<EAT 


o 
— * 


and proved at laſt a mere rheumatiſm: Take care 
that the ſame miſtake is not made this year; and 
that, by giving you ſtrong and hot medicines to 


throw out the gout, they do not inflame the rheu- 
matiſm, if it be one. 


Mr. Wilkes has imitated ſome of the great men 


of antiquity, by Nen into voluntary exile: it was 
his only way of defeating both his creditors and his 
proſecutors. Whatever Tis friends, if he has any, 


give out of his returning ſoon, I will anſwer for it, 


that it will be a long time before that /bο comes. 

] have been 262 out of order theſe four days, 
of a violent cold; which I do not know how I got, 
and which obliged me to ſuſpend drinking the wa- 
ters : but it is now ſo much better, that I propoſe re- 


_ fuming them for this week, and paying my court 
to you in town on Monda 7 or Tueſday ſevennight ; ; 
*. 


but this 1s ub. ſhe rati only. God 1 


TT ER 


iO ns som“ Ayr 
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Blackheath, July 20th, 1764. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Have this moment ee your letter of the 
3d, from Prague, but I never received that 


which you mention from Ratiſbon; this made me 


think you in ſuch rapid motion, that I did not know 
where to take aim, I now ſuppoſe that you are ar- 
rived, though not yet ſettled, at Dreſden; your au- 
diences and formalities are, to be ſure, over, and 
that is great eaſe of mind to you. _ 

L have no political events to acquaint you A 
the ſummer is not the ſeaſon for them, they ripen 
only in winter ; great ones are expected _— 
ly before the meeting of Parliament, but that, 
know, is always the language of fears and bens 
However, I rather believe that there will be ſome- 
thing patched up between the ins and the outs. 

The whole ſubje& of converſation, at preſent, is 
the death and will of Lord Bath: he has left above 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds in land and mo- 

ney, four hundred thouſand pounds in caſh, ſtocks, 
and mortgages; his own eſtate, in land, was im- 

proved to teen thouſind pounds a year, and the 
Bradford eſtate, which he * *, is as much; both which 
at only five-and- -twenty years purchaſe, amount to 
ht hundred thouſand pounds ; and all this he has 
i t to his brother, General Pulteney, and in his own 
ell, though he never loved him. The lega- 
cies he has left t are trifling, for, in truth, he cared 
for nobody; the words give and bequeath were too 
ſhocking to him to repeat, and fo he left all, in 
one word, to his brother. The public, which was 
long the dupe of his ſimulation and diſſimulation. 
K begins 
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begins to explain upon him ; and draws ſuch a pic- 
ture of him as I gave you long ago. 

Your late Secretary has been with me three or 
four times; he wants ſomething or another, and 
it ſeems all one to him what, whether civil or 
military; in plain Engliſh, he wants bread. He 
has knocked at the doors of ſome of the Mini- 
ſters, but to no purpoſe. I wiſh with all 
heart that I could help him: I told him fairly that 
J could not, but adviſed him to find ſome channel 
to Lord B***, which, though a Scotchman, he 
told me he could not. He brought a packet of let- 
ters from the office to you, which I made him ſeal 
up; and I keep it for you, as I ſuppoſe it cakes up 
the ſeries of your Ratiſbon letters. 

As for me, Tam juſt what I was when you left 
me, that is, nobody, Old age ſteals upon me in- 
ſenſibly. I grow weak and decrepit; but do not 
ſuffer, and fo I am content. 

Forbes brought me four books of yours, two 4 
which were Bielefeldt's letters; in which, to my 
knowledge, there are many notorious lies. 

Make my compliments to Comte Einſiedel, 
whom I love and honour much; and ſo good night 
to ſeine Excellence. 


Now our correſpondence may be more regu- 
lar, and I expect a letter from you every 
fortnight. I will be regular on my part: 
but write oftener to your mother, if it be 
but three lines. 


* 3 7 
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Blackheath, July the 27th, 1764. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Received, two days ago, your letter of the 1 ith, 

from Dreſden, where I am very glad that you are 
lafely arrived at laſt. The prices of the neceſſa- 
ries of life are monſtrous there; and I do not con- 
ceive how the poor natives ſubſiſt at all, after hav- 
ing been ſo long and fo often plundered by their 
own as well as by other Sovereigns. 

As for procuring you either the title or the ap- 
pointments of Plenipotentiary, I could as ſoon pro- 
cure them from the Turkiſh as from the En- 
gliſh Miniſtry ; and, in truth, I believe they 
have it not to give. | 

Now to come to your Civil Liſt, if one may 
compare ſmall things with great. I think I have 
found out a better refreſhment for it than you 
propoſe; for, to-morrow, I ſhall ſend to your 
caſhier, Mr. Larpent, five hundred pounds at once, 
for your uſe, which, I preſume, 1s better than by 
quarterly payments; and I am very apt to think, 
that, next Midſummer-day, he will have the ſame 
ſum, and for the ſame uſe, conſigned to him. 

It is reported here, and I believe not without 
ſome foundation, that the queen of Hungary has 
acceded to the family Compact between France 
and Spain; if ſo, I am ſure it behoves us to form 
in time a counter alliance, of at leaſt equal ſtrength , 
which I could eaſily point out, but which, I fear, 
is not thought of here. 

The rage of marrying is very prevalent; fo that 
there will be probably a great crop of cuckolds 
next winter, who are at preſent only cocus en herbe. 
It will contribute to population, and fo far muſt 


be 
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be allowed to be a public benefit. Lord G 
Mr. B-—, and Mr. D „are, in this reſpect, 
very meritorious ; for they have all married hand: 
ſome women, without one ſhiling fortune. Lord 
muſt indeed take fome pains to arrive at 
that dignity ; but I dare ſay he will bring it about, 
by the help of ſome young Scotch or Iriſh officer. 
Good night, and God bleis you! 


** » * * » 
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Blackheath, September the zd, 1764. 


NMI DEAR FRIEND, 
Have received your letter of the 13th paſt. I 


lee that your complete arrangement approaches, 


and you need not be in a hurry to give entertain- 
ments, fince fo few others do. 

Comte Flemming is the man in the world the 
beſt calculated to retrieve the Saxon finances, which 
have been all this century ſquandered and laviſh- 
ed with the moſt abſurd profuſion : he has certainly 
abilities, and, I believe, integrity; I dare anſwer 
for him, that the gentleneſs and flexibility of his 
temper will not prevail with him to yield to the 
importunities of craving and petulant applications. 
I ſee in him another Sully ; and therefore I wiſh he 
were at the head of our finances. 

France and Spain both inſult us, and we take 
it too tamely; for this is, in my opinion, the 
time for us to talk high to them, France, I am 
perſuaded, will not quarrel with us, till it has got 
a Navy at leaſt equal to ours, which cannot be 
theſe three or four years at ſooneſt; and then, 
indeed, I believe we ſhall hear of ſomething or 
other : therefore, this is the moment for us to ſpeak 
loud, and we ſhall be feared, if we do not ſhow 
that we fear, | 

| Here 


— 


nn,, 
Here is no domeſtic news of changes and chances 
in the political world ; which like oyſters, are 


only in ſeaſon in the R months, when the Parlia- 
ment fits, I thmk there will be ſome then, but 


of what kind, God knows. 


[ have received a book for you, and one for my- 
ſelf, from Harte, It is upon Agriculture, and will 
ſurprize you, as, I confeſs, it did me. This work 
is not only in Engliſh, but good and elegant En- 
gliſh ; he has even ſcattered graces upon his ſub- 
ject; and in proſe, has come very near Vir- 
gil's Georgics in verſe, I have written to him, 
to congratulate his happy transformation, As 
ſoon as I can find an opportunity, I will ſend you 
your copy. You (though no Agricola) will read it 
with pleaſure. 

I know Mackenzie, whom you mention. Cf 
un delte, ſed cave. | 

Make mine and Lady Cheſterfield's compliments 
to Comte et Comteſſe Flemming: and ſo, Dieu 
vous aie en ſa // wh 0 


* tt. * ** 
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Blackheath, September the 14th, 1764. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


* EST ER DA received your letter of the 
zoth paſt, by which I find that you had not 
then got mine, which I ſent you the day after I 
had received your former ; you have had no great 
loſs of it, for, as I told you in my laſt, this inac- 
tive ſeaſon of the year ſupplies no materials for a 
letter; the winter may, and probably will, pro- 
duce an abundant crop, but of what grain, I nei- 
ther know, gueſs, nor care. I take it for granted, 
that Lord B * * * /urnagera encore, but by the, 
aſſiſtance of what bladders or cork-waiſtcoats, 

Vor. II. I 1 God 
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God only knows. The death of poor Mr. Legge; 
the epileptic fits of the Duke of Devonſhire, for 
which he is gone to Aix-la-Chapelle, and the ad- 
vanced age of the Duke of Newcaſtle, ſeem to 
facilitate an accommodation, if Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Bute are inclined to it. | | 

You aſk me what I think of the death of poor 
Iwan, and of the perſon who ordered it. You 
may remember that I often ſaid ſhe would murder 
or marry him, or probably both ; ſhe has choſen 
the ſafeſt alternative; and has now compleated 
her character of femme forte, above ſcruples and 
heſitation. If Machiavel were alive, ſhe would 
probably be his Heroine, as Ceſar Borgia was his 
Hero. Women are all ſo far Machiavelians, that 
they are never either good or bad by halves; 
their paſſions are too ſtrong, and their reaſon too 
weak, to do any thing with moderation. She will, 
perhaps, meet, before it is long, with ſome Scy- 
thian as free from prejudices as herſelf, If there 
is one Oliver Cromwell in the three regiments of 
guards, he will probably, for the ſake of his dear 
country, depoſe and murder her: for that is one 
and the ſame thing in Ruſſia. 

You ſeem now to be ſettled, and bien nippè at 
Dreſden. Four ſedentary footmen, and one run- 
ning one, font Equipage leſte. The German ones 
will give you, ſeine Excellence; and the French 
ones, if you have any, Monſeigneur. | 

My own health varies, as uſual, but never de- 
_ into good, God bleſs you, and ſend you 

etter | 
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r 
: Blackheath, October the 4th, 1764. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


Have now your laſt letter, of the 16th paſt, ly- 

ing before me; and I gave your encloſed to 
Grevenkop, which has put him into a violent buſ- 
tle to execute your commiſſions, as well and as 
cheap as poſſible. I refer him to his own letter. 
He tells you true, as to Comteſſe Coſel's diamonds, 
which certainly nobody will buy here, unſight un- 
ſeen, as they call it; ſo many minuties concurring, 
to encreaſe or leſſen the value of a diamond. Your 
Cheſhire cheeſe, your Burton ale and beer, I charge 
myſelf with, and they ſhall be ſent you as ſoon as 
poſſible. Upon this occaſion I will give you a 
piece of advice, which, by experience, I know to 
be uſeful. In all commiſſions, whether from men 
or women, point de galanterie, bring them in your 
account, and be paid to the uttermoſt farthing ; 
but if you would ſhow them une galanterie, 
let your preſent be of ſomething that is not in 
your commiſſion, otherwiſe you will be the Com- 
miſſionaire banal, of all the women of Saxony. 
Apropos; who is your Comteſſe de Coſel? Is ſhe 
daughter, or grand-daughter of the famous Ma- 
dame de Coſel, in King Auguſtus's time? Is ſhe 
young or old, ugly or handſome ? 

I do not wonder that people are wonderfully furs 
prized at our tameneſs and forbearance, with re- 
gard to France and Spain. Spain, indeed, has late- 
ly agreed to our cutting logwood, according to 
the treaty, and ſent ſtrict orders to their Governor 
to allow it; but you will obſerve too, that there 
is not one word of reparation for the loſſes we late- 
ly ſuſtained there, But France is not even ſo trac- 
table; it will pay but half the money due upon a 

112 liquidated 
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liquidated account, for the maintenance of their 
priſoners, Our requeſt, to have Comte d'Eſtaing 
recalled and cenſured, they have abſolutely rejected, 
though, by the laws of war, he might be hanged 
for having twice broke his parole. This does not 
do France honour ; however, I think we ſhall be 
quiet, and that at the only time, perhaps this cen- 
tury, when we might, with ſafety, be otherwiſe; 
but this is nothing new, nor the firſt time, by ma- 
ny, when national honour and intereſt have been 
ſacrificed to private. It has always been ſo ; and 
one may ſay, upon this occaſion, what Horace 
ſays upon another, Nam fuit ante Helenam. 

I have ſeen les Contes de Guillaume Vadè, and 
like moſt of them ſo little, that J can hardly think 
them Voltaire's, but rather the ſcraps that have 
fallen from his table, and been worked up by in- 
ferior workmen, under his name. I have not ſeen 
the other book you mention, the Diionnaire For- 
tatif. It 1s not yet come over. | 

] ſhall next week go to take my winter-quarters 
in London, the weather here being very cold and 
damp, and not proper for an old, ſhattered, and'cold 
carcaſe, like mine. In November I will go to Bath, 
to careen myſelf for the winter, and to ſhift the 
ſcene. Good night. 8 | | 


ä» ——_—— 


rn ax 


London, October the 19th, 1764. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


STERDAY morning Mr.“ * came to me, from 

: Lord Halifax, to aſk me whether I thought 
you would approve of vacating your feat in Par- 
liament, during the remainder of it, upon a valuable 
| conſideration, 
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conſideration, meaning money. My anſwer was, 
that I really did not know your diſpoſition upon 
that ſubject ; but that I knew you would be very 
willing, in general, to accommodate them, as far 
as lay in your power. That your Election, to my 
knowledge, had coſt you two thouſand pounds; 
that this Parliament had not fate above half its 
time; and that, for my part, I approved of the 
meaſure well enough, provided you had an equita- 
ble equivalent. I take it for granted, that you will 
have a letter from ————, by this poſt, to that 
effect, ſo that you muſt conſider what you, will do. 
What I adviſe, is this; give them a good deal of 
Galbanum in the firſt part of your letter. Le Gal- 
banum ne coute rien; and then ſay, that you are 
willing to do as they pleaſe ; but that you hope an 
equitable conſideration will be had to the two thou- 
ſand pounds, which your ſeat coſt you in the pre- 
ſent Parliament, of which not above half the term 
is expired. Moreover, that you take the liberty 
to remind them, that your being ſent for from Ra- 
tiſbon, laſt ſeſſion, when you were juſt ;ettled there, 
put you to the expence of three or four hundred 
pounds, for which you were allowed nothing; and 
that, therefore, you. hope they will not think one 
thouſand pounds too much, conſidering all theſe 
circumſtances ; but that, in all events, you will do 
whatever they deſire. Upon the whole, I think 
this propoſal advantageous to you, as you proba- 
bly will not make uſe of your ſeat this Parliament; 
and further, as it will ſecure you from another un- 
paid journey from Dreſden, in caſe they meet, or 
fear to meet, with any difficulties in any enſuing 
ſeſſion of the preſent Parliament. Whatever one 
muſt do, one ſhould do de bonne grace. Dixi. God 
bleſs you! | 


LETTER 
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LET T2 2 CLXII. 


Bath, November the 1oth, 1964; 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


n much concerned at the account you gave me 


of yourſelf, in your laſt letter. There is to be 
ſure, at ſuch a town as Dreſden, at leaſt ſome one 


very ſkilful phyſician; whom I hope you have con- 


fulted ; and I would have you acquaint him with all 
your ſeveral attacks of this nature, from your great 
one at Laubach, to your late one at Dreſden : tell 
him too, that, in your laſt illneſs in England, the 
phyſicians miſtook your caſe, and treated it as the 
gout, till Maty came, who treated it as a rheu- 
matiſm, and cured you. In my own opinion, you 
have never had the gout, but- always the rheuma- 
tiſm; which, to my knowledge, is as painful as 


the gout can poſſibly be, and ſhould be treated in 


a quite different way; that is, by cooling medicines 
and regimen, inſtead of thoſe inflammatory cordi- 
als which they always adminiſter, where they ſup- 
pole the gout, to keep it, as they ſay, out of the 
ſtomach. 

have been here now juſt a week ; but have hi- 
therto drank ſo little of the water, that I can nei- 
ther ſpeak well nor ill of it. The number of peo- 
ple in this place is infinite; but very few whom I 
know. Harte ſeems ſettled here for life. He is 
not well, that is certain; but not ſo ill neither as he 


thinks himſelf, or at leaſt would be thought. 


I long for your anſwer to my laſt letter, contain- 


ing a certain propoſal, which by this time, I ſup- 


poſe, has been made you, and which, in the main, 
] approve of your accepting. 
God bleſs you, my dear friend, and ſend. you 
þetter health! Adieu. 
LETTER 


T O HIS. SON. 4 


L R T r nb n ana 


London, February the 26th, 1765, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


/ OUR laſt letter, of the 5th, gave me as much 
pleaſure as your former had given me uneaſi- 

neſs; and Larpent's acknowledgment of his neg- 
ligence frees you from thoſe ſuſpicions, which I 
own I did entertain, and which I believe every one 
would, in the ſame concurrence of circumſtances, 
have entertained, So much for that. | 

You may depend upon what I promiſed you, 
before Midſummer next, at fartheſt, and at leaſt. 

All I can ſay of the affair between you, of the 
Corps Diplomatique, and the Saxon Miniſters, is, 
gue voila bien du bruit pour une ommelette au lard. 
It will moſt certainly be ſoon made up; and in that 
negotiation ſhow yourſelf as moderate and healing 
as your inſtructions from hence will allow, eſpeci- 
ally to Comte Flemming. The King of Pruſſia, I 
believe, has a mind to inſult him perſohally, as an 
old enemy, or elſe to quarrel with Saxony, that 
dares not quarrel with him ; but ſome of the Corps 
Diplomatique here, aſſure me, it is only a pretence 
to recall his Envoy, and to ſend, when matters 
ſhall be made up, a little Secretary there, a moins 
de fraix, as he does now to Paris and London. 

Comte Brühl is much in faſhion here; I like him 
mightily ; he has very much /e ton de la bonne com- 
pagnie. Poor Schrader died laſt Saturday, without 
the leaſt pain or ſickneſs, God bleſs you! 


LETTER 
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LETTER CLXIV. 


London, April the 22d, 1765. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


* day before yeſterday I received your let- 
ter of the 23d inſtant, I find that your im- 
portant affair of the Ceremonial is adjuſted at laſt, 
as I foreſaw it would be. Such minuties are often 
laid hold on as a pretence, for Powers who have a 
mind to quarrel; but are never tenaciouſly inſiſted 
upon, where there is neither intereft nor inclination 
to break. Comte Flemming, though a hot, is a 
wiſe man; and I was ſure would not break, both 
wich England and Hanover, upon fo trifling a 
point, eſpecially during a minority. A propos of a 
minority; the King is to come to the houſe to-mor- 
row, to recommend a bill to ſettle a Regency, in 
caſe of his demiſe while his ſucceſſor is a minor. 
Upon the King's late illneſs, which was no trifling 
one, the whole nation cried out aloud for ſuch a 
bill, for reaſons which will readily occur to you, wha 
know ſituations, perſons, and characters, here. I 
do not know the particulars of this intended bill ; 
but I wiſh it may be copied exactly from that which 
was paſled in the late King's time, when the pre- 
ſent King was a minor. I am ſure there cannot be 
a better. „ | 
You inquire about Monſieur de Guerchy's affair ; 
and I will give you as ſuccinct an account as I can, 
of fo extraordinary and perplexed a tranſaction; 
but without giving you my own opinion of it, by 
the common poſt. You know what paſſed at firſt 
between Mr. De Guerchy and Monſieur D'Eon, in 
which, both our Miniſters and Monſieur de Guer— 
chy, from utter inexperience in buſineſs, puzzled 
themſelves into diſagreeable difficulties. About 
ä 4485 W ere 
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three br four months ago, Monſieur du Vergy 
publiſhed, in a brochure, a parcel of letters, from 
himſelf to the Duc de Choiſeul; in which he po- 
ſitively aſſerts, that Monſieur de Guerchy prevailed 
with him (Vergy) to come over into England to 
aſſaſſinate D' Eon; the words are as well as I re— 
member, que ce n'ëtoit pas pour ſe ſervir de ſa 
plume, mais de ſon Epee, qu'on le demandoit en 
Angleerre. This accuſation of aſſaſſination, you 
may imagine, ſhocked Monſieur de Guerchy, who 
complained bitterly to our Miniſters; and they both 
puzzled on for ſome time, without doing any thing, 
becauſe they did not know what to do. At laſt 
du Vergy, about two months ago, applied himſelf 
to the Grand Jury of Middleſex, and made oath, 
that Mr, de Guerchy had hired him (du Vergy) to 
aſſaſſinate D' Eon. Upon this depoſition, the Grand 
Jury found a bill of intended murder againſt Mon- 
ſieur de Guerchy; which bill, however, never came 
to the Petty Jury. The King granted a oli pro- 
ſequi im favour of Monſieur de Guerchy; and the 
Attorney General is actually proſecuting du Vergy. 

Whether the King can grant a nol: proſequi in a eri— 
minal caſe, and whether le Droit des gens extends 
to criminal caſes, are two points which employ our 
domeſtic politicians, and the whole Corps Diploma- 
tique. Enfin, to ule a very coarſe and vulgar fay- 
ing, il ya de la merde au bout du baton, quelque part. 

IT fee and hear theſe ſtorms from ſhore, ſuave 
mari magno, Sc. I enjoy my own ſecurity and 
tranquility, together with better health than I had 
reaſon to expect, at my age, and with my conſti- 
tution ; however, I feel a gradual decay, though a 
gentle one; and I think that I ſhall not tumble, but 
ſlide gently to the bottom of the hill of life. When 
that will be, I neither know nor care, for I am ve— 
ry weary, God bleſs you! 

Mallet died, two days ago, of a diarrhaa, which 
he had carried with him to France, and brought 


back again hither. LEI TER 
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LAT |T £2 Cxv, 


Blackheath, July the 2d, 1765. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


ee this moment received your letter of the 
22d paſt; and I delayed anſwering your form er, 
in daily, or rather hourly expectation of informing 
you of the birth of a new Miniſtry; but in vain; 
for, after a thouſand conferences, all things remain 
ſtill in the ſtate which I deſcribed to you in my laſt. 
Lord S. has, I believe, given you a pretty true ac- 
count of the preſent ſtate of things; but my Lord 
is much miſtaken, J am perſuaded, when he ſays, 
that he King has thought proper to re-eſtabliſh his old 
ſervants in the management of his affairs; for he 
ſhows them all the public diſlike poſſible; and, at 
his levee, hardly ſpeaks to any of them; but 
ſpeaks by the hour to any body elſe. - Conferences, 
in the mean time, go on, of which it is eaſy to 
gueſs the main ſubject, but impoſſible, for me at 
| leaſt, to know the particulars ; but this I will ven- 
ture to propheſy, that the whole will ſoon center in 
Mr. Pitt. 

You ſeem. not to know the character of the 
Queen; here it is—She is a good woman, a good 
wife, a tender mother ; and an unmeddling Queen. 
The King loves her as a woman ; but, I verily be- 
lieve, has never ſpoke one word to her about buſi- 
neſs. I havenow told you all that I know of theſe 
affairs; which, I believe, is as much as any body 
elſe knows, who is not in the ſecret. In the mean 
time, you eaſily gueſs, that ſurmiſes, conjectures, 
and reports, are infinite; and if, as they ſay, truth 
is but one, one million, at leaſt, of theſe reports 
muſt be falſe ; for they differ exceedingly. 5 
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You have loſt an honeſt ſervant, by the death of 
poor Louis; I would adviſe you to take a clever 
young Saxon in his room, of whoſe character you 
may get authentic reſtimonies ; inſtead of ſending 
for one to France, whoſe character you can only 
know from far. 


When I hear more, I will write more; till when, 
God bleſs you! 


LL; 03 8 CLXVI. 


Blackheath, July the 1 9 IM 5. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


| ping you in my laſt, that you ſhould hear from 
me again, as ſoon as I had any thing more to 
write; and now I have too much to write, there- 
fore will refer you to the Gazette, and the office 
letters, for all that has been done; and adviſe you 
to ſuſpend your'opinion, as I do, about all that is 
to be done. Many more changes are talked of; 

but fo idly, and variouſly, that I give credit to 
none of them. There has been pretty clean ſweep- 
ing already ; ; and I do not remember, in my time, 

to have ſeen ſo much at once, as an entire new 
Board of Freaſury, and two new Secretaries of 
State, cum multis aliis, Sc. 

Here is a new political arch almoſt built, but of 
materials of ſo different a nature, and without 2 
key ſtone, that it does not, in my opinion, indicate 
either 3 or duration. It will certainly require 
repairs, and a key- ſtone, next winter; and that 
key-ſtone will and muſt neceſſarily be Mr. Pitt. It 
is true, he might have been that key-ſtone now; 
and would have accepted it, but not without Lord N 
Temple's conſent; and Lord Temple poſitively 

refuſed. 


- 
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refuſed, There was evidently ſome trick in this, 
but what, is paſt my conjecturing. Davus ſum, 
non Oedipus. 
There is a manifeſt interregnum in the Treaſu- 
ry; for I do ſuppoſe that Lord Rockingham and 
Mr. Dowdeſwell will not think proper to be very 
active. General Conway, who 'is your Secretary, 
has certainly parts, at leaſt equal to his bulineſs, 
which I dare ſay he will apply to. The ſame may 
be ſaid, I believe, of the Duke of Grafton ; and 
indeed there is no magic requiſite for the executive 
part of thoſe employments. The miniſterial part 
is another thing; they muſt ſcramble with their 
fellow-ſervants for power and favour, as well as 
they can. Foreign affairs are not ſo much as men- 
tioned, and, I verily believe, not thought of. But, 
ſurely, ſome counterbalance would be neceſlary to 
the Family Compact ; and, if not ſoon contracted, 
will be too late. God bleſs you! 


* 
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Blackheath, Auguſt the 17th, 1965. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


O U are now two letters in my debt; and I 

L fear the gout has been the cauſe of your con- 

tracting that debt. When you are not able to write 

yourſelf, let your Secretary ſend me two or three 
lines, to acquaint me how you are. 

You have now ſeen, by the London Gazette, 
what changes have really been made at Court; but, 
at the ſame time, I believe you have ſeen that 
there muſt be more, before a Miniſtry can be ſettled; 
what thoſe will be, God knows; were I to conjecture, 
I ſhould fay, that the whole will center, before it 

| is 
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is long, in Mr. Pit and Co, the preſent being an 
heterogeneous jumble of youth and caducity, which 
cannot be efficient. 

Charles Townſhend calls the preſent, a J. ute- 
ſtring Miniſtry; fit only for the ſummer. The 
next ſeſſion will be not only a warm, but a violent 
one, as you will eaſily judge, if you look over the 
names of the ins and of the outs. 

feel this beginning of the autumn, which is al- 
ready very cold: the leaves are withered, fall a- 
pace, and ſeem to intimate that I muſt follow 
them; which I ſhall do without reluctance, being 
extremely weary of this filly world. God bleſs you, 
both in it and after it! | 


E — 


Li r rn 


Blackheath, Auguſt the 25th, 1965. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Received but four days ago your letter of the 2d 
inſtant. I find by it that you are well, for you 
are in good ſpirits. Vour notion of the new birth, 
or regeneration of the Miniſtry, is a very juſt one; 
and that they have not yet the true ſeal of the co- 
venant, is, I dare ſay, very true; at leaſt, it is not 
in the poſſeſſion of either of the Secretaries of State, 
who have only the King's ſeal; nor do I believe 
(whatever his Grace may imagine) that it is even 
in the poſſeſſion of the Lord Privy Seal. I own 
I am loſt, in conſidering the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs ; different conjectures preſent themſelves to 
my mind, but none that it can reſt upon, The 
next ſeſſion muſt neceſſarily clear up matters a good 
deal ; for I believe it will be the warmeſt and moſt 
acrimonious one that has been known, ſince that 
of the Exciſe. The late Miniſtry, the pre/ent Op- 
Poſition, are determined to attack Lord B=— ** 
licly 
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licly in Parliament, and reduce the late Oppoſi- 
tion, the preſent Miniſtry, to protect him publicly, 
in conſequence of their ſuppoſed treaty with him. 
En attendant mieux, the paper war is carried on 
with much fury and ſcurrility on all ſides, to the 
oreat entertainment of ſuch lazy and impartial peo- 

le as myſelf. I do not know whether you have 
the Daily Advertiſer and the Public Advertiſer ;- in 
which all the political letters are inſerted, and ſome 
very well written ones on both ſides; but I know 
that they amuſe me, tant bien que mal, for an hour 
or two every morning. Lord T—— is the ſup- 
poſed author of the pamphlet you mention; but I 
think it is above him. Perhaps his brother C-— 
„ Who is by no means ſatisfied with the 
preſent arrangement, may have aſſiſted him pri- 


vately. As to this latter, there was a good ridi- 


culous paragraph in the news- papers, two or three 
days ago: We hear, that the Right Honourable 
Mr. C T- is indiſpoſed, at his houſe in 
Oxfordſhire, of a pain in his fide; but it is not ſaid 
in which fide. 8 
I do not find that the Duke of York has yet 
viſited you; if he ſhould, it may be expenſive, 
mais on trouvera meien, As for the Lady, if you 
ſhould be very ſharp ſet for ſome Engliſh fleſh, 
ſhe has it amply in her power to ſupply you, if ſhe 
pleaſes. Pray tell me, in your next, what you 
think of, and how you like, Prince Henry of Pruſ- 
ſia. God bleis you, 
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L ET T E R CIXIX. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, | 
* OUR great character of Prince Henry, which 


I take to be a very juſt one, lowers the Kin 
of Pruſſia's a great deal; and probably that is the 
cauſe of their being ſo ill together. But the King 
of Pruſſia, with his good parts, ſhould reflect up- 
on that trite and true maxim, qui invidet minor, or 
Mr. de la Rochefoucault's, que Penvie eſt la plus 
baſſe de toutes les paſſions, puiſqu' on avoue bien des 
crimes, mais que perſonne n' avone Penuie, I thank 
God, I never was ſenſible of that dark and vile paſ- 
ſion, except, that formerly I have ſometimes en- 
vied a ſucceſsful rival with a fine woman. But 
now that cauſe is ceaſed, and conſequently the ef- 
ects, 
; What ſhall I, or rather what can I tell you of 
the political world here? The late Miniſters accuſe 
the preſent with having done nothing, the preſent 
accule the late ones with having done much worſe than 
nothing. Their writers abuſe one another moſt ſcur- 
rilouſly, but ſometimes with wit. I look upon this 
to be peloter en attendant partie, till battle begins in 
St. Stephen's Chapel, How that will end, I pro- 
teſt I cannot conjecture; any farther than this, that, 
if Mr. Pitt does not come in to the aſſiſtance of the 
preſent Miniſters, they will have much to do to 
ſtand their ground. C—— T will play boo- 
ty; and who elle have they? No body but C—; 
who has only good ſenſe, but not the neceſſary ta- 
lents nor experience, Ære ciere viros martemque 
accendere cantu. I never remember, in all m 
time, to have ſeen ſo problematical a ſtate of af- 


fairs; and a man would be much puzzled which fide 
to bet on, 


Your 
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Your gueſt, Miſs C , is another problem 
which I cannot ſolve, She no more wanted the 
waters of Carlſbadt, than you did. Is it to ſhow 
the Duke of . that he cannot live without 
her? A dangerous experiment! which may poſſi- 
bly convince him that he can. There is a trick, 
no doubt, in it; but what, I neither know nor 
care; you did very well to ſhow her civilities, cela 
ne gate jamais rien, I will goto my waters, that is, 
the Bath waters, in three weeks or a mouth, more 
for the ſake of bathing than of drinking. The hot 
bath always promotes my perſpiration, which is 
fluggiſh, and ſupples my ſtiff rheumatic limbs. 
D' autleurs, J am, at preſent, as weil, and better, 
than I could realonably expect to be, anno ſeptua- 
gefimo primo. May you be lo as long, y mas. God 
bleſs you! 8 | 


LETT ES CAXY 


London, October the 25th, 1765. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Received your letter of the 1oth /onica; for I 
ſet out for Bath to morrow morning. If the uſe 


of thoſe waters does me no good, the ſhifting tlie 
ſcene for ſome time will at leaſt amuſe me a little; 


and at my age, and with my infirmities, i faut 
faire de tout bots fleche. Some variety is as ne- 
ceſſary for the mind, as ſome medicines are for the 
bod 

od is a total ſtagnation of politics, which? 
ſuppoſe, will continue till the Parliament fits to do 
buline(s, and that will not be till about the middle 
of january ; for the meeting on the 19th Decem- 
ber is only for the ſake of ſome new writs. The 
late Miniſters threaten the preſent ones; but the 
latter do not ſeem in the leaſt afraid of the —_ 

an 
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and for a very good reaſon, which is, that they 
have the diſtribution' of the loaves and fiſhes, 1 
believe it 1s very certain that Mr. Pitt will never 
come into this or any other Adminiſtration ; he is 
abſolutely a cripple all the year, and in violent pain 
at leaſt half of it, Such phyſical ills are great checks 
to two of the ſtrongeſt paſſions, to which human 
nature 1s liable, love and ambition, Though I 
cannot perſuade myſelf that the preſent Miniſtry 
can be long-lived, I can as little imagine, who or 
what can ſucceed them, telle eft la diſette de ſujeis 
 Pabables. The Duke of —— ſwears, that he will 
have Lord —— perſonally attacked in both Houſes; 
but I do not ſee how, without endangering himſelf 
at the ſame time. 

Miſs C is ſafely arrived here, and her Duke 
is fonder of her than ever. It was a dangerous ex- 
periment that ſhe tried, in leaving him fo long; 
but it ſeems ſhe knew her man. 

I pity you, for the inundation of your good 
countrymen, which overwhelms you; je ai ce 
qu'en vaut Paune. It is, beſides, expenlive ; but, 
as I look upon the expence to be the leaſt evil of 
the two, I will ſee if a New-year's gift will not make 
it up. 

As I am now upon the wing, ] will only add, 
God bleſs you! 


rr 
Bath, November the 28th, 1705. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Have this moment received your letter of the 
roth. I have now been here near a month, 
bathing and drinking the waters, for complaints 
much of the ſame kind as yours; I mean pains in 
my legs, hips, and arms; whether gouty or rheu- + 
Vol. II. K k matic, 
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\ matic, God knows; but, I believe, both, that 


fight without a deciſion in favour of either, and have 
abſolutely reduced me to the miſerable ſituation of 
the Sphynx's riddle, to walk upon three legs ; that 
is, with the aſſiſtance of my ſtick, to walk, or ra- 
ther hobble, very indifferently. I wiſh it were a 


declared gout, which is the diſtemper of a gentle- 


man ; whereas the rheumatiſm is the diſtemper of 
a hackney-coachman or chairman, who are obliged 
to be out in all weathers and at all hours. 

I think you will do very right to aſk leave, and 
I dare ſay you will eaſily get it, to go to the baths 
in Suabia ; that is, ſuppoſing that you have con- 
ſulted ſome ſkilful phyſician, if ſuch a one there be, 
either at Dreſden or at Leipſic, about the nature of 
your diftemper, and the nature of thoſe baths; but, 
ſuos quiſque patimur manes. We have but a bad 
bargain, God knows, of this life, and patience is 
thę-only way not to make bad worſe, Mr. Pitt 
keeps his. bed here, with a very real gout, and not 
a political one, as is often ſuſpected, _ 

Here has been a congreſs of moſt of the ex Mi. 
niſtres. If they have raiſed a battery, as I ſuppoſe 
they have, it is a maſked one, for nothing has 
tranſpired; - only they confeſs, that they intend a 
moſt vigorous attack. D' ailleurs, there ſeems to 
be a total ſuſpenſion of all buſineſs, till the meeting 
of the Parliament, and then Signa canant. I am 
very glad that, at this time, you are out of it; 
and for reaſons that I need not mention: you 
would certainly have been ſent for over, and, as 


before, not paid for your journey. 


Poor Harte is very ill, and condemned to the 
Hot-well at Briſtol. He is a better poet than philo- 
ſopher ; for all this illneſs and melancholy proceeds 
originally from the ill ſucceſs of his Guſtavus Adol- 
phus. He is grown extremely deyout, which I am 
very glad of, becaule that is always a comfort to 
the afflicted, 


I caunot 
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T cannot preſent Mr. Larpent with my New- 
year's gift, till I come to town, which will be before 
Chriſtmas, at fartheſt; till when, God bleſs you! 
Adieu. | NN | 


7 


NN EK Gaz 


$148 London, December the 27th, 1765. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


| Arrived here from Bath laſt Monday, rather, 
but not much, better than when I went there. 
My rheumatic pains, in my legs and hips, plague 
_ me ſtill; and I muſt never expect to be quite — 
from them. 

You have, to be ſure, had from the office an 
account of what the Parliament did, or rather did 
not do, the day of their meeting; and the ſame 
point will be the great object at their next meet-- 
ing; I mean, the affair of our American Colo- 
nies, relative to the late impoſed Stamp-duty ; 
which our coloniſts abſolutely refuſe to pay. The 
Adminiſtration ;are for ſome indulgence and for- 
bearance to thoſe froward children of their mo- 
ther country: the Oppoſition are for taking vi- 
gorous, as they call them, but I call them vio- 
lent meaſures ; not leſs than Jes dragonades; and 
to have the tax collected by the troops we have 
there. For my part, I never ſaw a froward child 
mended. by whipping : and I would not have the 
mother country become a ſtepmother. Our trade 
to America brings in, communibus annis, two mil- 
lions a year; and the Stamp- duty is eſtimated at 
but one hundred thouſand pounds a year; which I 
would, by no means, bring into the ſtock of the 
Exchequer, at the loſs, or even the riſk, of a mil- 


. F 


lion a year to the national ſtock, 
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I -do not tell. you of the Garter, given away 
yeſterday, becauſe the news- papers will; but I muſt 
obſerve, that the Prince of Brunſwick's ribband is a 
mark of great diſtinction to that family; which, I 
believe, 1s the firſt (except our own Royal family) 
that has ever had two blue ribbands at a time; but 
it muſt be owned they deſerve them. 

One hears of nothing now, in town, but the ſe- 
paration of men and their wives, Will Finch the 
ex- vice Chamberlain, Lord Warwick, and your 
friend Lord Bolingbroke. I wonder at none of 
them for parting ; but I wonder at many for till 
living together; for in this country, it is certain, 
that marriage is not well underſtood. | 

I have this day ſent Mr. Larpent two hundred 
pounds for your Chriſtmas-box, which I ſuppoſe he 
will inform you of by this poſt, Make this Chriſt- 
mas as metry a one as you can ; for pour le peu de 
Bon tems qui nous reſte, rien n'eſt fi funeſte qu'un noir 

chagrin, for the new years; God ſend you many, 
and happy ones! Adieu. | 


LET TER QOxxXIN- 


London, February the 11th, 1766. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Received, two days ago, your letter of the 25th 
paſt, and your former, which you mention 
in it, but ten days ago; this may be eaſily ae- 
counted for from the badneſs of the weather, and 
conſequently of the roads. I hardly remember ſo 
ſevere a winter; it has occaſioned many illneſſes 
here. I am ſure it pinched my crazy carcaſe fo 
much, that, about' three weeks ago, I was oblig- 
ed to be let blood twice in four days; which 
I found afterwards was very neceflary, by the 
relief it gave to my head, and to the rheumatic 


pains 
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pains in my limbs; and from the execrable kind of 
blood which I loſt. 

Perhaps you expect from me a particular account 
of the preſent ſtate of affairs here; but, if you do, 
you will be diſappointed ; for no man living (and 
I ſtill leſs than any one) knows what it is: it varies, 
not only daily, but hourly. Moſt people think, 
and I among the reſt, that the date of the preſent 
Miniſters is pretty near out; but how ſoon we are 
to have a new ſtyle, God knows. This, however, 
is certain, that the Miniſters had a conteſted elec- 
tion in the Houſe of Commons, and got it but by 
eleven Votes; too ſmall a majority to carry any 
thing: the next day they loſt a queſtion in the 
| Houſe of Lords, by three. The queſtion in the 
Houſe of Lords was, to enforce the execution of 
the Stamp-· act in the Colonies vi et armis. What 
concluſions you will draw from theſe premiſes, 1 do 
not know; but I proteſt I draw none; but only 
ſtare at the preſent undecypherable ſtate of affairs, 
which, 1n fifty years experience, I have never ſeen 
any thing like. The Stamp-act has proved a moſt 
pernicious meaſure ; for, whether it is repealed or 
not, which is ſtill very doubtful, it has given ſuch 
terror to the Americans, that our trade with them 
will not be, for ſome years, what it uſed to be; 
and great aumbers of our manufacturers at home 
will be turned a ſtarving, for want of that employ- 
ment, which our very profitable trade to America 
found them: and hunger is always the cauſe of tu- 
mults and ſedition. 

As you have eſcaped a fit of the gout in this ſe- 
vere cold weather, it is to be hoped you may be in- 

tirely free from it, till next winter at leaſt. 


P. S. Lord —, having parted with his wife, 


now keeps another 1e, at a great expence, I 
fear he is totally undone, 
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LT IF. ER: CLXXIY, 


ED : London, March the 1th, 1766, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


T3 wrong me, in thinking me in your debt; 
1 for I never receive a letter of yours, but I an- 
ſwer it by the next poſt, or the next but one, at 
fartheſt : but I can eaſily conceive that my two laſt 
letters to you may have been drowned, or frozen, 
in their way ; for portents, and prodigies of froſt, 
fnow, and inyndations, have been fo frequent this 
winter, that they have almoſt loſt their names. 
You tell me that you are going to the baths of 
Baden; but that puzzles me a little, ſo I recom» 
mend this letter to the care of Mr. Larpent, to for- 
ward toyou ; for Baden I take to be the general 
German word for baths, and the particular ones 
are diſtinguiſhed by ſome epithet, as Weiſsbaden, 
Carlſbaden, Sc. I hope they are not cold baths, 
which I have a very ill opinion of, in all arthritic 
or rheumatic caſes; and your cafe I take to be a 
compound of both, but rather more of the latter. 
| You will probably wonder that I tell you nothing 
of public matters; upon which I ſhall be as ſecret 
as Hotſpur's gentle Kate, who would not tell what 
ſhe did not know; but, what is ſingular, nobody 
ſeems to know any more of them than I do. Peo- 
ple gape, ſtare, conjecture, and refine. Changes 
of the Miniſtry, or in the Miniſtry, at leaſt, are 
daily reported and foretold ; but of what kind, 
| Godonly knows. It is alſo very doubtful whether 
Mr. Pitt will come into Adminiſtration or not ; the 
two preſent Secretaries are extremely deſirous that 
he ſhould ; but the others think of the . horſe that 
called the man to its aſſiſtance. I will ſay nothing 
ts you about American affairs, becauſe I have not 


pens, 
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pens, ink, or paper enough to give you an intelli- 
gible account of them. They have been the ſub- 
jects of warm; and acrimon ious debates, both in the 
Lords and Commons, and in all companies. 
The repeal of the Stamp- act is at laſt carried 
through. I am glad of it, and gave my proxy for 
it; becauſe I ſlaw many more inconveniencies from 
the enforcing, than from the repealing-it. 
Colonel Browne was with me the other day, and 
aſſured me that he left you: very well. He ſaid 
that he ſaw me at Spa; but I did not remember 
him; though I remember his two brothers, the 
Colonel and the raviſher, very well. Your Saxon 
Colonel has the brogue exceedingly. Preſent my 
reſpects to Count Flemming: I am very forry for 
the Counteſs's illneſs ; ſne was a moſt well-bred 
You would hardly think that I gave a dinner to 
the Prince of Brunſwick, your old acquaintance. I 
am glad it is over; but I could not. avoid it. # 
m'avoit accabli de politeſſes, Gad bleſs you! 
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Received, yeſterday, your letter of the goth paſt. 
1 I waited with impatienge for it, not having re- 
ceived one from you of ſix weeks; nor your mother 
neither, who began to be very ſure that you were 
dead, if not buried. You ſhould write to her once a 
week, or at leaſt once a fortnight; for women make 
no allowance for either buſineſs or lazineſs; whereas 
Ican, by experience, make allow ances for both: how- 
ever, I wiſh you would generally write to me once 


a fortnight, Laſt 
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Laſt week I paid my Midſummer offering, of five 
hundred pounds, to Mr. Larpent, for your uſe, as I 
ſuppoſe he has informed you. Tam punclual, you 
muſt allow. 

What account ſhall 1 give you of Miniſterial af. 
fairs here? I proteſt 1 do not know: your own de- 
ſcription of them is as exact a one as any I, who am 
upon the place, can give you. It is a total diſlocation 
and derangement z conſequently, a total inefficiency. 
When the Duke of Grafton quitted the ſeals, he gave 
that very reaſon for it, in a ſpeech in the Houſe of 
Lords: hedeclared, that he bad no objettion to the per- 
ſons or to the meaſures of the preſent Miniſters ;, but that 
be thought they wanted ſtrength and efficiency to carry ou 
proper meaſures with ſucceſs ; and that he knew hut one 
man (meaning, as you will eaſily ſuppoſe, Mr. Pitt) 
who could give them that firength and ſolidity; that, 
under this perſon, he ſhould be willing 40 ſerve in any 
capacity, not only as a: General Officer, but as a pio- 
nee /; and would taxe up a ſpade and amattock. When 
he quitted the ſeals, they were offered firſt to Lord 
Egmont, then to Lord Hardwicke ; who both de- 
clined them, probably for theTame reaſons that made 
the Duke of Grafton reſign them”: but, after their 
going a begging for ſome time, the Duke of —— 
begged them, and has them Faure de mieux. Lord 
Mountſtuart was never thought of for Vienna, where 
Lord Stormont returns in three months : the former 
is going to be married to one of the Mifs Windfor 11 
a great fortune. To tell you the ſpeculations, t 
reaſonings, and the conjectures, either of the unin- 
formed, or even of the beſt- informed public, upon the 
preſent wonderſul fituation of affairs, would take up 
much more time and paper than either you or I can at- 
ford, tho we have neither: of us a great deal 81 

buſineſs at preſent. 
Il am in as good health as I could reaſonably ex- 
ect, at my age, and with my ſhattered carcaſe; 
. is, from the waiſt upwards: but downwards 


it 
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it is not the ſame ; for my limbs retain that ſtiffneſs 
and debility of my. Jong rheumatiſm, I cannot walk 
half an hour at a time As the autumn, and ftill 
more as the winter approaches, take care to keep 
yourſelf very warm, eſpecially your legs and feet. 

Lady Cheſterfield ſends you her compliments, 


and triumphs in the ſucceſs of her plaiſter. God 
bleſs . pat | 


= 
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Blackheath, July the Gs 1766. 
© MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OU are a happy mortal, to haves your time 
- thus employed between the Great and the 
Fair ; ; I hope you do the honours of your country 
to the latter. The Emperor, by your account, 
ſeems to be very well for an Emperor; who, by 
being above the other Monarchs in Europe, may 
juſtly be ſippoſed to have had a proportionably 
worſe education, I find, by your account of him, 
that he has been trained up to homicide, the only 
ience in which Princes are ever inftruged ; and 
with good reaſon, as their greatneſs and glory 
ſingly depend upon the numbers of their fellow- 
creatures, winch their ambition exterminates. If 
a Sovereign ſhould, by great accident, deviate. into 
moderation, juſtice, and clemency, What a con- 
temptible figure would he make in the catalogue af 
Princes! I have always owned a great regard for 
King Log. From the interview at Torgaw, be- 
tween the two Monarchs, they will be either a great 
deal better, or worſe together; but I think rather 
the latter; for our nameſake, Philip de Comines, 
obſerves, that he never knew any good come from 
P abouchement des Rors. The King of Pruſſia will 
exert all his perſpicacity, to analyſe his Imperial 
Majeſty; 
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| Majeſty ; and I would bet upon the one head of his 


Black Eagle, againſt the two heads of the Auſtrian 
Eagle; though two heads are ſaid m proverbi- 
ally, to be better than one. I wiſh I had the di- 
rection of both the Monarchs, and they ſhould, to- 
gether with ſome of their Allies, take Lorraine and 
Alface from France. You will call me I Abbe de 
St. Pierre; but I only ſay what I wiſh; whereas he 
thought every thing that he wiſhed, practicable. 
Now to come home. Here are great buſtles at 
Court, and a great change of perſons is certainly 
very near. You will aſk me, perhaps, who is to 
be out, and who 1s to be in? To which I anſwer, 
I do not know. My conjecture, is that, be the 
new ſettlement what it will, Mr. Pitt will be at 
the head of it. If he is, I preſume qu il aura mis 
de Þ Eau dans fon Vin par rapport a Mylord B 


when that ſhall come to be known, as known it 
certainly will ſoon be, he may bid adieu to his po- 


pularity. A Miniſter, as Minifter, 1s very apt te 


be the object of public diſlike ; and a favourite, as 


favourite, ſtill more ſo. If any event of this kind 
happens, which (if it happens at all) I conjecture 
will be ſome time next week, you ſhall hear far- 
ther from me. . | 

Iwill follow your advice, and be as well as I 
can next winter, though I know I ſhall never be 
free from my flying rheumatic pains, as long as I 
live; but whether that will be more or leſs, is 
extremely indifferent to me: in either caſe, God 


bleſs you! 
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Blackheath, Auguſt the 1K, 1766. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


HE curtain was at laſt drawn up, the day 
before yeſterday, and diſcovered the new 
actors, together with ſome of the old ones. I do not 
name them to you, becauſe to- morrow's Gazette 
will do it full as well as I could, Mr. Pitt, who had 
carte blanche given him, named every one of them : 
but what would you think he named himſelf for? 
Lord Privy Seal; and (what will aſtoniſh you, as it 
does every mortal here) Ear] of Chatham. The joke 
here is, that he has had a fall up fairs, and has 
done himſelf ſo much hurt, that he never will be a- 
ble to ſtand upon his legs again. Every body is 
puzzled how to account for this ſtep ; though it 
would not be the firſt time, that great abilities have 
been duped by low cunning. But, be it what it 
will, he is now, certainly, only Earl of Chatham; 
and no longer Mr. Pitt, in any reſpect whatever. 
Such an event, I believe was never read nor heard 
of. To withdraw, in the fulneſs of his power, and 
in the utmoſt gratification of his ambition, from 
the Houſe of Commons, (which procured him his 
power, and which could alone inſure it to him) and 
to go into that Hoſpital of Incurables, the Houſe 
of Lords, is a meaſure fo unaccountable, that no- 
thing but proof poſitive could have made me be- 
lieve it: but true it is. Hans Stanley is to go Em- 
baſſador to Ruſſia; and my nephew, Ellis, to 
Spain, decorated with the red ribband. Lord 
Shelburne is your Secretary of State, which I ſup- 
poſe he has notified to you this poſt, by a circular 
letter. Charles Townſhend has now the ſole ma- 
nagement of the Houſe of Commons; but how long 


he 


( 
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he will be content to be only Lord Chatham's vice- 
erent there, 1s a queſtion which I will not pretend 
to decide, There is one very bad ſign for Lord 
Chatham, in his new dignity ; which 1s, that all 
his enemies, without exception, rezoice at it; and 
all his friends are ſtupefied and dumb-founded. If 
I miſtake not much, he will, in the courſe of a 
year, enjoy perfect ozium cum dignitate. Enough 
of politics. * 

Is the fair, or at leaſt the fat, Miſs C— with 
you ſtill ? It muſt be confeſt that ſhe knows the 
arts of Courts; to be ſo received at Dreſden, and 
ſo connived at in Leiceſter- fields. 

There never was ſo wet a ſummer as this has 
been, in the memory of man ; we have not had 
one ſingle day, ſince March, without ſome rain; 
but moſt days a great deal. I hope that does not 
affect your health, as great cold does; for, with all 


theſe inundations, jt has not been cold. God 
bleſs you! 


* 
L 
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Blackheath, Auguſt the 14th, 1766. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


mom yeſterday your letter of the goth paſt ; 
J and I find by it, that it crofſed mine upon the 
road, where they had no time to take notice of 
one another, | | 
The news-papers have informed you, before now, 
of the changes actually made ; more will probably 
follow, but what, I am ſure, I cannot tell you; 
and, I believe, nobody can, not even thoſe who are 
to make them: they will, I ſuppoſe, be occaſional, 
as people behave themſelves. The cauſes and con- 
ſequences of Mr. Pitt's quarrel now appear in print, 
in a pamphlet publiſhed by Lord T—— ; and in a 
= | | refutation 
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refutation of it, not by Mr. Pitt himſelf, I believe, 
but by ſome friend of his, and under his ſanction. 
The former is very ſcurrilous and ſcandalous, and 
betrays private converſation. My I ord fays, that 
in his laſt conference, he thought he had as good a 
right to nominate the new Miniſtry as Mr. Pitt, 
and conſequently named Lord G—, Lord L——, 
Sc. for Cabinet Council employments; which Mr. 
Pitt not conſenting, to, Lord T— broke up the con- 
ference, and, in his wrath, went to Stowe; where, 
{ preſume, he may remain undiſturbed a great 
while, ſince Mr. Pitt will neither be willing, nor 
able, to ſend for him again. The pamphlet, on the 
part of Mr. Pitt, gives an account of his whole po- 
litical life; and, in that reſpect, is tedious, to thoſe 
who were acquainted with it before; but, at the 
latter end, there is an article that expreſſes ſuch ſu- 
preme contempt of Lord 'T——, and in ſo pretty 
a manner, that I ſuſpect it to be Mr. Pitt's own: 
you ſhall judge yourſelf, for I here tranſcribe the 
article. —** But this I will be bold to ſay, that had 
he (Lord 'T— H) not faſtened himſelf into Mr. 
„ Pitt's train, and acquired thereby ſuch an intereſt 
* in that great man, he might have crept out of 
life with as little notice as he crept in; and gone 
„off with no other degree of credit, than that of 
adding a ſingle unit to the bills of mortality.” — 
I wiſh I could ſend you all the pamphlets and half- 
ſheets that ſwarm here upon this occaſion ; but that 
is impoſſible; for every week would make a ſhip's. 
cargo. It is certain that Mr. Pitt has, by his dig- 
nity of Earl, loſt the greateſt part of his popularity, 
eſpecially in the city; and I believe the Oppoſition 
will be very ſtrong, and perhaps prevail, next ſeſ- 
ſion, in the Houſe of Commons; there being now 
nobody there, who can have the authority, and 
aſcendant over them, that Pitt had, 


People 
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People tell me here, as young Harvey told you 
at Dreiden, that I look very well; but thoſe are 
words of courſe, which every one ſays to every 
body. So far is true, that I am better than, at 
my age, and with my broken conſtitution, I could 
have expected to be. God bleſs you! 


Mr cm 


— — — 


N 
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Blackheath, September the 12th, 1768. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


Have this moment received your letter of the 
27th paſt. I was in hopes that your courſe of 
waters this year, at Baden, would have given you 
a longer reprieve from your painful complaint. 
If I do not miſtake, you carried over with you 
ſome of Dr. Monſey's powders: Have you taken 
any of them, and have they done you any good ? 
I know they did me a great deal. I, who pretend 
to ſome ſkill in phyſic, adviſe a cool regimen, and 

cooling medicines. | 
I do not wonder, that you do wonder at Lord 
C——'s conduct. If he was not outwitted into 
his Peerage by Lord B-—, his accepting it is 
utterly inexplicable. The inſtruments he has cho- 
ſen for the great Offices, I believe, will never fit 
the ſame caſe. It was cruel to put ſuch a boy as 
Lord G-—, over the head of old Ligonier; and 
if J had been the former, I would have refu- 
fed that commiſſion, during the life of that honeſt 
and brave old General. All this to quiet the Duke 
of R to a reſignation, and to make Lord B— 
Lieutenant of Ireland, where, I will venture to 
prophecy, that he will not do. Ligonier was much 
preſſed to give up his regiment of guards, but 
would by no means do it; and declared, * the 
| ing 
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King might break him, if he pleaſed, but that 
he would certainly not break himſelf. 

[ have no political events to inform you of; they 
will not be ripe til! the meeting of the Parliament, 
Immediately upon the receipt of this letter, write 
me one, to acquaint me how you are. 

God bleſs you; and, particularly, may he ſend 
you health, for that is the greateſt bleſſing 


— 
— — 


Ln 


Blackheath, September the goth, 1766. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Received, yeſterday, with great pleaſure, your 
letter of the 18th, by which I conſider this laſt 
ugly bout as over; and, to prevent its return, I 
greatly approve of your plan for the South of 
France, where I recommend for your principal re- 
ſidence, Pezenas, Toulouſe, or Bourdeaux ; but 
do not be perſuaded to go to Aix en Provence, 
which, by experience, I know to be, at once, the 
hotteſt and the coldeſt place in the world, from 
the ardour of the Provencal Sun, and the ſharpneſs 
of the Alpine winds. I alſo earneſtly recommend to 
you, for your complaint upon your breaſt, to take, 
twice a day, aſſes or (what is better) mare's milk, 
and that for theſe ſix months at leaſt, Mingle tur- 
nips, as much as you can, with your diet. 

I have written, as you deſired, to Mr. Secretary 
Conway; but I will anfwer for it, that there will 
be no difficulty to obtain the leave you aſk. 


There is no new event in the political world, ſince 
my laſt ; ſo God bleſs you! 


LETTER 
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London, October the 29th, 1766. 
MY. DEAR FRIEND, ES 


HE laſt mail brought me your letter of the 
19th. I am glad to hear that your breaſt is 
fo much better. You will find both aſſes and 
mares milk enough in the South of France, where 
it was much drank when I was there, Guy Patin 
recommends to a patient, to have no Doctor but a 
Horle ; and no Apothecary but an Aſs. As for 
your pains and weakneſs in your limbs, je vous en 
offre autant ; 1 have never been free from them 
ſince my laſt rheumatiſm. I uſe my legs as much 
as Ican, and you ſhould do ſo too, for diſuſe makes 
them worſe. I cannot now uſe them long, at a time, 
becaule of the weakneſs of old age; but I contrive to 
get, by different ſnatches, at leaſt two hours walking 
every day, either in my garden or within doors, as 
the weather permits. I ſet out to-morrow for Bath, 
in hopes of half repairs, for Medea's kettle could 
not give me whole ones; the timbers of my 
wretched veſſel are too much decayed to be fitted 
out again for uſe. I ſhall ſee poor Harte there, 
who, I am told, is in a miſerable way, between 
ſome real and ſome imaginary diſtempers. - oF 
I ſend you no political news, for one reaſon, a- 
mong others, which is, that J know none. Great 
expectations are raiſed of this ſeſſion, which meets 
the 11th of next month ; but of what kind nobo- 
dy knows, and conſequently every body conjectures 
variouſly. Lord Chatham comes to town to-mor- 
row, from Bath, where he has been to refit. him- 
ſelf for the winter campaign : he has hitherto but 
an indifferent ſer of Aides de Camp ; and _—_ 
. | e 
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he will find better, I do not know, Charles 
Townſhend and he are already upon ill terms. En- 
fin, je n'y vois goute ; and fo God blels you. 


— — — . 


e ol 6 Ws 
Bath, November the 1 5th, 1766. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


| fer this moment - received your letter of the 
5th inſtant, from Baſil. - I am very glad to find 
that your breaſt is relieved, though, perhaps, at the 
expence of your legs : for, if the humour be either 
gouty or rheumatic, it had better be in your legs 
than any where elſe. I have conſulted Moiſey, the 
great phyſician of this place, upon it; who ſays, 
that at this diſtance he dares not preſcribe any 
thing, as there may be ſuch different cauſes for 
your complaint, which muſt be well weighed by a 
phyſician upon the ſpot : that is, in ſhort, that he 
knows nothing of the matter. I will therefore tell 
you my own cale, in 1732. which may be ſome- 
thing parallel to yours. I had that year been dan- 
gerouſly ill of a fever, in Holland; and when I was 
recovered of it, the febrific humour fell into my 
legs, and ſwelled them to that degree, and chiefly 
in the evening, that it was as painful to me, as 
it was ſhocking to others. I came to England with 
them in this condition ; and conſulted Mead, Brox- 
holme, and Arbuthnot, who none of them did me 
the leaſt good; but, on the contfary, inereaſed the 
ſwelling, by applying pultices and emollients. In 
this condition I remained near fix months, till, find- 
ing that the doctors could do me no good, I reſolv- 
ed to conſult Palmer, the moſt eminent ſurgeon of 
St. Thomas's Hoſpital. He immediately told me, 
that the phyſicians had purſued a very wrong me- 
thod, as the ſwelling of my legs proceeded only 

Vor. II. LI from 
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from a relaxation and weakneſs of the cutaneous veſ- 
ſels; and he muſt apply ſtrengtheners inſtead of 
emollients. Accordiugly 'he ordered me to put 
my legs, up to the knees, every morning, in brine 
from the (alters, as hot as I could bear it: the 
brine muſt have had meat ſalted in it. I did ſo; 
and after having thus pickled my legs for about 
three weeks, the complaint abſolutely ceaſed, and 
I have never had the leaft ſwelling in them ſince. 
After what I have ſaid, I muſt caution you not to 
uſe the ſame remedy raſhly, and without the moft 
ſkilful advice you can find, where you are; for if 
your ſwelling proceeds from a gouty, or rheuma- 
tic humour, there may be great danger in applying 
. 1o powerfal an aſtringent, and perhaps repellent, as 
brine. So go piano, and not without the beſt ad- 
vice, upon a view of the parts. | 
I ſhall direct all my letters to you Chez Mon ſicu 
Sarrazin, who by his trade is, I ſuppoſe, ſedentaire 
at Baſil, while it is not ſure that you will be at any 
one place, in the South of France. Do you know 
that he is a deſcendant of the French poet, Sar- 
razin? | 
Poor Harte, whom J frequently go to ſee here, 
out of compaſſion, is in a moſt miſerable way; he 
has had a ſtroke of the pally, which has deprived 
him of the uſe of his right leg, affected his ſpeech a 
good deal, and his head perhaps a little. Such are the 
intermediate tributes that we are forced to pay, in 
ſome ſhape or other, to our wretched nature, till we 
pay the laſt great one of all. May you pay this 
very late, and as few intermediate tributes as poſ- 
ſible ; and fo jubeo te bene valere. God bleſs you! 


LETTER 
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Bath, December the gth, 1766. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, | 


1 Received, two days ago, your letter of the 26th 
paſt. I am very glad that you begin to feel the 
good effects of the climate where you are; I know 
it ſaved my life, in 1741, when both the ſkilful 
and the unſkilfu] gave me over. In that ramble 
I ſtayed three or four days at Nimes, where there 
are more remains of Antiquity, I believe, than in 
any town in Europe, Italy excepted. What is" 
falſely called la maiſon quar7te, is, in my mind, the 
fineſt piece of architecture that I ever ſaw; and 
the Amphitheatre the clumſieſt and the uglieſt: 
if it were in England, every body would ſwear it 
had been built by Sir John Vanbrugh. 
This place is now, juſt what you have ſeen it for- 
merly ; here is a great crowd of trifling and unknown 
people, whom 1 ſeldom frequent, in the public 
rooms; ſo that I paſs my time très uniment, in 
taking the air in my poſt-chaiſe every morning, and 
in reading of evenings. And d propos of the latter, 
1 ſhall point out a book, which, I believe, will 
give you ſome pleaſure; at leaſt it gave me a great 
deal: I never read it before. It is Reflextons. ſur 
la Piotfie et la Peinture, par F Abbe de Bos, in two 
octavo volumes; and is, I ſuppoſe, to be had at 
every great town in France. The criticiſms and 
the reflections are juſt and lively. 8 OS. 
It may be you expect ſome political news from 
me; but I can tell you, that you will have none; 
for no mortal man can comprehend the preſent 
ſtate of affairs. Eight or nine people, of ſome 
conſequence, have reſigned their. employments ; 
upon which Lord C made overtures to the 
"Lis Duke 
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Duke of B— and his people; but they could 
by no means agree, and his Grace went, the next 
day, full of wrath, to Wooburne : ſo that negoti- 
ation is entirely at an end. People wait to ſee who 
Lord C will take in, for ſome he muſt have; 
even he cannot be alone, contra Mundum. Such 
a ſtate of affairs, to be ſure, was never ſeen before, 
in this or any other country. When this Miniſtr 
ſhall be ſettled, it will be the ſixth Miniſtry in fix 
years time. | | ; 
Poor Harte is here, and in a moſt miſerable 
condition; thoſe who wiſh him the beſt, as I do, 
muſt wiſh him dead. God bleſs you! 


LETT ER Ox 


London, February the 1 3th, 1767. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, ; 


I. is fo long ſince I have had a letter from you, 
that I am alarmed about your health; and fear, 
that the ſouthern parts of France have not done fo 
well by you, as they did by me in the year 1741, 
when they ſnatched me from the jaws of death. 
Let me know, upon the receipt of this letter, how 
you are, and where you are. | 

I have no news to ſend you from hence; for eve- 
ry thing ſeems ſuſpended, both in the Court and 
in the Parliament, till Lord Chatham's return from 
the Bath, where he has been laid up this month, 
by a ſevere fit of the gout; and, at preſent he has 
the ſole apparent power. In what little buſineſs 
has hitherto been done in the Houſe of Commons, 
Charles Townſhend has given himſelf more Miniſte- 
rial airs than Lord Chatham will, I believe, approve 
of. However, ſince Lord Chatham has thought ft 
to withdraw himſelf from that Houle, he —_— 
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well do without Charles $ abilities to manage it as 
his Deputy. 

Ido not ſend you an maß e births; 
and burials, as I take it for granted that you know 
them all from the Engliſh printed papers; ' ſome 
of which I preſume, are ſent after you. Your old 
acquaintance, Lord Eſſex, is to be married this 
week to Harriet Bladen, who has C. 20,000 down, 
beſides the reaſonable expectation of as 'much ar 
the death of her father. My kinſman, Lord 
Strathmore, is to be married in a fortnight, to 

Miſs Bowes, the greateſt heireſs, perhaps, in Eu- 
rope. In ſhort, the matrimonial phrenzy ſeems 


do rage at preſent, and is epidemical. The men 


marry for money, and I believe you gueſs what 


the women marry for, God bleſs you, and fend 
5 Een 1 F | 


» — * 


— — 
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London, March the 34, 1767. | 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


"ESTERDAY I received two letters at once 
from you, both dated Montpellier; one of 
the 29th of laft December, and the other, the 
32th of February: but I cannot conceive what be- 
came of my letters to you: for I aſſure you that 
I anſwered all yours, the next poſt after I received 
them; and, about ten days ago, I wrote you a 
volunteer, becauſe you had been ſo long ſilent; 
and I was afraid that you were not well; but your 
letter of the 12th February has removed all my 
fears upon that ſcore, The ſame climate that has 
reſtored your health ſo far, will probably, in a 
little more time, reſtore your ſtrength too; though 
you mult not expect it to be quite what it was 
before * late painful complaints. At : 
N 
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find; that, ſince my late great rheumatiſm, I can- 
not walk above half an hour at a time, which I do 
not place ſingly to the account of my years, but 
chiefly to the great ſhock given then to my limbs. 
D' ailleurs J am pretty well, for my age and _ 


tered conſtitution. 


As I told you in my laſt, muſt tell you again 
in this, that I have no news to ſend. Lord Cha- 
tham, at laſt, came to town yeſterday, full of 
gout, and is not able to ſtir hand or foot. During 
his abſence, Charles Townſnend has talked of him 
and at him, in ſuch a manner, that henceforwards 
they muſt be either much worſe or much better 
together than ever they were in their lives. On 
Friday laſt, Mr. Dowdeſwell and Mr. Grenville 
moved to have one ſhilling in the pound of the 
land-tax taken off; which was oppoſed by the 
Court ; but the Court loſt it by eighteen. The 
Oppoſition triumph much upon this victory; 
though, I think, without reaſon ; for. it is plain 
that all the landed gentlemen bribed themſelves 
Vith this ſhilling in the pound. 

The Duke of Buccleugh is very ſoon to be mar- 
ried to Lady Betty Montague, Lord Eſſex Was 
married, yeſterday, to Harriet Bladen; and Lord 
Strathmore, laſt week, to Miſs Bowes; both cou- 
ples went directly from the church to conſummation. 
in the country, from an unneceſſary fear that they 
ſhould not be tired: of 'each other, if they ſtayed 
in town: And now dixi; God bleſs you! 

You are in the right to go to ſee the Aſſembly of 
the States of Languedoc, though they are but the 
ſhadow of the original Erars, while there was ſome 
r ſubſiſting in Fripes 
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London, April the 6th, I 167 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


3 received your letter from Ni- 
mes, by which I find that ſeveral of our let- 
ters have er miſcarried. This may pro- 
bably have the ſame fate; however, if it reaches 
Monſieur Sarraz in, I preſume, he will know where 
to take his aim at you; for I find you are in moti- 
on, and with a Polarity to Dreſden. I am very 
glad to find, by it, that your Meridional journey 
— perfeclly recovered you, as to your general 
ſtate of health; for as to your legs and thighs, you 
muſt never expect that they will be reſtored to their 
original ſtrength and activity, after ſo many rheu- 
matic attacks as you have had. I kno that my 
limbs, beſides the natural debility of old age, have 
never recovered the ſevere attack of rheumatiſm 
that plagued me five or ſix years ago. I cannot 
now walk above half an hour at a time, and even 

that in a hobbling kind of way. c 1:1 
I can give you no account of our political world, 
which is in a ſituation that I never ſaw in my whole life. 
Lord Chatham has been ſo ill, theſe laſt two months, 
that he has not been able (ſome ſay not willing) 
to do or hear of any buſineſs: and for his /ous Mi- 
niſtres, they either cannot, or dare not, do any, 
without his directions; 0 that every ching is now 
at a ſtand. This ſituation, I think, cannot laſt 
much longer; and if Lord Chatham ſhould: either 
quit his poſt, or the world, neither of which is ve- 
ry improbable, I conjecture, that what is called 
the Rockingham Connection, ſtands the faireſt for 
the Miniſtry, But this is merely my > ; 
Or 
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for I have neither data nor pgtulata enough to rea- 
ſon upon. 41 | 

When you .get to Dreſden, which I hope. you 
will not do till next month, our correipondence will 
be more regular. God bleſs you ! 


"7 8 Su 


—— 
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. London, May the 5th, 1767, 
MV DEAR FRIEND, 


Y your letter of the 25th paſt, from Baſil, I pre- 
ſume this will find you at Dreſden, and accord- 
ingly I direct to you there, When you write me 
word that you are at Dreſden, I will return you an 
anſwer, 'with ſomething better than the anſwer it- 
ſelf. If you complain of the weather, north of Be- 
ſangon, what would you ſay to the weather that we 
have had here, for theſe laſt two months, uninter- 
ruptedly ? Snow often, north-eaſt wind conſtantly, 
and extreme cold. I write this by the ſide of a 
good fire; and at this moment it ſnows very hard. 
All my promiſed fruit at Blackheath is quite de- 
ſtroyed ; and, what is worſe, many of my trees. 
cannot help thinking, that the King of Poland, 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and the King of Pruſſia, 
Sentendent comme Larrons en foire, though the for- 
mer muſt not appear in it, upon account of the 
ſtupidity, ignorance, and bigotry of his Poles. I 
have a great opinion of the cogency of the contro- 
verſial arguments of the Ruſſian troops, in favour of 
the Diſlidents: I am fure, I wiſh them ſucceſs; for 
I would have all intoleration intolerated in its turn. 
We ſhall ſoon ſee more clearly into this matter; for 
I do not think that the Autocratrice of all the Ruſſi- 
as will be trifled with by the Sarmatians. 
What do you think of the late extraordinary e- 
vent in Spain? Could you haye eyer imagined — 
N | thole 
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thoſe ignorant Goths would have dared to baniſh + 
the Jeſuits ? There muſt have been ſome very grave 
and important reaſons for ſo extraordinary a mea- 
ſure: but what they were, I do not pretend to 
gueſs; and, perhaps, I ſhall never know, though 
all the coffee-houſes here do. | 5 
Things are here in exactly the ſame ſituation, in 
which they were when I wrote to you laſt. Lord 
Chatham is till very ill, and only goes abroad for 
an hour in a day, to take the air, in his coach. The 
King has, to my certain knowledge, ſent him re- 
peated meſſages, deſiring him not to be concerned 
at his confinement, for that he is reſolved to ſup- 
port him pour et contre tous. God bleſs you! 


* 
3 * 
» W 3 
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| London, June the iſt, 1767. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, . 


1 Received yeſterday your letter of the 20th paſt, 
from Dreſden, where I am glad to find that you 
are arrived ſafe and ſound, This has been every 
where an annus mirabilis for bad weather; and it 
continues here ſtill. Every body has fires, and 
their winter-clothes, as at Chriſtmas. The town 
is extremely ſickly ; and ſudden deaths have been 
yery frequent. | 
I do not know. what to ſay to you upon public 
matters; things remain in flatu quo, and nothing is 
done, Great changes are talked of, and, I be- 
lieve, will happen toon, perhaps next week; but 
who is to be changed, for who, I do not know, 
though every body elſe does. I am apt to think 
that it will be a Moſaic Miniſtry, made up de pieces 
rapporices from different connections. 
_ Laſt Friday I fent your ſubſidy to Mr, Larpent, 
who, I ſuppoſe, has given you notice of it. he 
ieve 
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lieve it will come very ſeaſonably, as all places, 
both foreign and domeſtic, are ſo far in arrears, 
They talk of paying you all up to Chriſtmas. The 
King's inferior ſervants are almoſt ſtarving. 
I ſuppoſe you have already heard, at Dreſden, 
that Count Brühl is either actually married, or "or 
ſoon to be fo, to Lady Egremont. She has, t 
ther with her ſalary as Lady of the Badchamber, 
L. 2,500 a year; beſides ten thouſand pounds in 
money left her, at her own diſpoſal, by Lord Egre- 
mont. All this will ſound great en tcus d Allemag- 
ne. I am glad of it; for he is a very pretty man. 
God bleſs you 
I eaſily conceive why Orloff influences the Em- 
reſs of all the Ruſſias; but I cannot ſee why the 
ing of Pruſſia ſhould be influenced ow” that mo- 
tive, 
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Blackheath, July the 2d, 1767. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


{ wb I have had no letter from you 
ſince my laſt, and though I haye no political 
news to inform you of, I write this to acquaint you 
with a piece of Greenwich news, which I believe 
you will be very glad of; I am ſure I am. Know 
then, that your friend Miſs * * was happily mar- 
ried, three days ago, to Mr., an Iriſh gentle- 
man, and a Member of that Parliament, with an 
| eſtate of above two thouſand pounds a year. He 
ſettles upon her /. 600 jointure, and, in cafe they 
have no children, C. 1500. He happened to be 
by chance in her company one day here, and was 
at once ſhot dead by her charms; but, as dead men 
ſometimes walk, he walked to her the next morn- 


ing, 
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ing, and tendered her his perſon and his fortune; 


both which, taking the one with the other, ſhe very 


prudently accepted; for his perſon is ſixty years 
old. 


Miniſterial affairs are til] in the ſame ridiculous 
and doubtful ſituation as when I wrote to you laſt. 


Lord Chatham will neither hear of, nor do any bu- 


ſineſs, but lives at Hampſtead, and rides about the 
heath; his gout is ſaid to be fallen upon his nerves. 

Your Provincial Secretary, Conway, quits this week, 
and returns to the army, which he languiſhed for. 
Two Lords are talked of to ſucceed him; Lord Eg- 
mont, and Lord Hillſborough : I rather hope, the 
latter. Lord Northington certainly quits this week; 
but no body gueſſes who is to ſucceed him, as Pre- 
ſident. A thouſand other changes are talked of, 
which I neither believe nor reject. | 

Poor Harte is in a moſt miſerable condition : he 
has loſt one ſide of himſelf, and in a great meaſure 
his ſpeech; notwithſtanding which, he is going to 
publiſh his divine poems, as he calls them. Tam 
forry for it, as he had not time to correct them, 


before this ſtroke, nor abilities to do it ſince, God 
bleſs you! 


L E TT ER e 


Blackheath, July the gth, 1967. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 100 tn 


1 Have received yours of the 2 1ſt paſt, with the 
encloſed propoſal from the French refugibs, for a 
ſublcription towards building them un Temple, 1 
have ſhown it to the very few people I ſee, but 
without the leaſt ſucceſs. They told me (and with 
too much truth) that while ſuch numbers of 

were literally ſtarving here, from the dearnels - 
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all proviſions, they could not think of ſending their 
money into another country, for a building which 
they reckoned uſeleſs. In truth, I never knew ſuch 
miſery as is here now ; and it affects both the hearts 
and the purſes of thoſe who have either : for my 
own part, I never gave to a building in my life; 
which I reckon is only giving to maſons and car- 
penters, and the treaſurer of the undertaking. 

Contrary to the expectations of all mankind here, 
every thing ſtill continues in flatu quo. General 
Conway has been deſired by the King to keep the 
ſeals till he has found a ſucceſſor for him, and the 
Lord Preſident the fame. Lord Chatham is relap- 
ſed, and worſe than ever; he ſees nobody, and no 
body ſees him: it is ſaid, that a bungling Phyſician 
has checked his gout, and thrown it upon his nerves ; 
which is the worſt diſtemper that a Miniſter or a 
Lover can have, as it debilitates the mind of the 
former, and the body of the latter. Here is at pre- 
ſent an interregnum. We muſt ſoon ſee what order 
will be produced from this chaos. 

The Electorate, I believe, will find the want of 
Comte Flemming; for he certainly had abilities; 
and was as ſturdy and inexorable as a Miniſter at 
the head of the finances ought always to be. When 
you ſee Comteſſe Flemming, which I ſuppoſe can- 
not be of ſome time, pray make her Lady Cheſter- 
field's and my compliments of condolence. 

You ſay that Dreſden is very ſickly; I am ſure 
London is at leaft as ſickly now, for there reigns an 
epidemical diſtemper, called by the genteel name of 
influenza. It is a little fever, which ſcarcely any 
body dies of ; and it generally goes off with a little 
looſeneſs. I have elcaped it, I believe, by being 


here. God keep you from all diſtempers, and bleſs 
TING | 


LETTER 
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London, October the zoth, 1767. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Have now left Blackheath, till the next ſummer, 

if I live till then; and am juſt able to write, 
which is all I can ſay, for I am extremely weak, 
and have, in a great meaſure, loſt the uſe of my 
legs ; I hope they will recover both fleſh and ſtrength, 
for at preſent they have neither. I go to the Bath 
next week, in hopes of half repairs at moſt, for 
thoſe waters, I am ſure, will not prove Medea's 
kettle, nor les eaux de Jouvence to me; however, I 
ſhall do as good Courtiers do, and get what I can, 
if I cannot get what I will. I ſend you no politics, 
for here are neither politics nor Miniſters ; Lord 
Chatham is quiet ar Pynſent, in Somerſetſhire, and 
his former ſubalterns do nothing, ſo that nothing is 
done, Whatever places or preferments are diſpoſ- 


ed of, come evidently from Lord ——, who affects 


to be inviſible; and who, like a woodcock, 
thinks, that if his head is but hid, he is not ſeen 
at all. 

General Pulteney is at laſt dead, laſt week, 
worth above thirteen hundred thouſand pounds. 


He has left all his landed eſtate, which is eight- 


and-twenty thouſand pounds a year, including the 
Bradford eſtate, which his brother had = 
from that ancient family, to a couſin- german. He 
has left two hundred thouſand pounds, in the 
funds, to Lord Darlington, who was his next near- 
eſt relation ; and, at leaſt, twenty thouſand pounds 
in various legacies. If riches alone could make peo- 
ple happy, the laſt two proprietors of this immenſe 
wealth ought to have been ſo, but they never _ 
G 
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God bleſs you, and ſend you good health, which 
is better than all the riches of the world! 


zz 


LT TE: Cxcu. 


London, November the 3d, 1767. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


_—_— laſt letter brought me but a ſcurvy ac- 


count of your health. For the head-achs you 


complain of, I will venture to preſcribe a remedy, 


which, by experience, I found a ſpecific, when I 
was extremely plagued with them. It is, either to 
chew ten grains of rhubarb every night going to 
bed ; or, what I think rather better, to take, im- 
mediately before dinner, a couple of rhubarb pills, 
of five grains; by which means it mixes with the 
aliments, and will, by degrees, keep your body 
gently open. I do it to this day, and find great 
good by it. As you ſeem to dread the approach. of 
a German winter, I would adviſe you to write to 
General Conway, for leave of. abſencę for the three 
rigorous winter months, which I dare ſay will not 
be refuſed. If you chule a worſe climate, you may 
come to London; but if you chuſe a better and a 
warmer, you may go to Nice en Provence, where 
Sir William Stanhope is gone to paſs his winter, 
who, I am ſure, will be extremely glad of your 
company there. | | | 

I go to the Bath next Saturday, Utinam ne fruſ- 
tra. God bleſs you! 
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| Bath, December the 19th, 1767. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


bg RDAY I received your letter of the 29th 

aſt, and am very glad to find that you are 
well enough to think, that you may perhaps ſtand 
the winter at Dreſden; but if you do, pray take 
care to keep both your body and your limbs ex- 
ceedingly warm. 

As to my own health, it is, in general, as good 
as I could expect it, at my age ; I have a good 
ſtomach, a good digeſtion, and fleep well ; but 
find that I ſhall never recover the free uſe of my 
legs, which are now full as weak as when I firft 
came hither. 

You aſk me queſtions, concerning Lord C——, 
which neither I, nor, I believe, any body but him- 
ſelf can anſwer ; however, I will tell you all that 
I do know, and all that 1 gueſs concerning him. 
This time twelvemonth he was here, and in good 
health and ſpirits, except, now and then, ſome 
little twinges of the gout. We ſaw one another 
four or five times, at our reſpective houſes ; bur, 
for theſe laſt eight months, he has been abſolutely 
inviſible to his moſt intimate friends, les ſous Mi- 
niſtres he would receive no letters, nor ſo much 
as open any packet about buſineſs. 

His phyſician, Dr. „ as I am told, had 
very ignorantly checked a coming fit of the gout, 
and ſcattered it about his body; and it fell parti- 
cularly upon his nerves, ſo that he continues ex- 
ceedingly vapouriſh; and would neither ſee nor 
ſpeak to any body, while he was here. I ſent 
him my compliments, and aſked leaye to wait 

upon 
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npon him ; but he ſent me word, that he was too 
ill to ſee any body whatſoever, I met him fre- 
quently taking the air in his poſt-chaiſe, and he 
looked very well. He ſet out from hence, for 
London, laſt Tueſday ; but what to do, whether 


to reſume, or finally to reſign the Adminiſtration, 


God knows; conjectures are various. In one of 
our converſations here, this time twelvemonth, I 
deſired him to fecure you a ſeat in the new Parlia- 
ment; he aſſured me that he would; and, I am 
convinced, very fincerely; he ſaid even that he 
would make it his own affair; and deſired that [ 
would give mylclt no more trouble about it. Since 


that, I have heard no more of it; which made 


me look for ſome venal borough : and I ſpoke to 
a borough-jobber, and oſfered five-and-twenty 
hundred pounds for a ſecure feat in Parliament; 
but he laughed at my offer, and ſaid, That there 
was no ſuch thing as a borough to be had now; 


for that the rich Eaſt and Weſt Indians had ſecur- 


ed them all, at the rate of three thouſand pounds 
at leaſt; but many at four thouſand ; and two or 


three that he knew at five thouſand, This, I 
confeſs, has vexed me a good deal; and made me 


the more impatient to know whether Lord C—— 


had done any thing in it; which I ſhall know 


when I go to town, as I propoſe to do in about a 
fortnight; and, as ſoon as I know it, you ſhall. 
To tell you truly what I think I doubt, from all 
this nervous diſorder, that Lord C is hors de 
combat, as a Miniſter ; but do not even hint this to 
any body. God bleſs you! 


LETTER 
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LETTER cxcv. 


Bath, December the 27th, 1767. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


En nova progentes. 

T clared; but they are not yet qu uite filled up 

it was formed by the Duke of Bedford. Lord 
Gower is made Preſident of the Council, Lord 
Sandwich Poſt-maſter, Lord Hillſborough Secreta- 
ry of State for America only, Mr. Rigby Vice- 
treaſurer of Ireland. Genera] Conway is to keep 
the ſeals a fortnight longer, and then to ſurrender 
them to Lord Weymouth, It is very uncertain 


whether the Duke of Grafton is to continue at the 


head of the Treaſury or not; but, in my private 
opinion, George Grenville will very ſoon be there. 
Lord Chatham ſeems to be out of the queſtion, 
and is at his repurchaſed Houſe at Hays, where he 


will not ſee a mortal. It is yet uncertain whether 


Lord Shelburne is to keep his place; if not, Lord 

Sandwich, they ſay, is to ſucceed him. All the 

Rockingham people are abſolutely excluded. Many 

more changes muſt neceſſarily be; but no more 

"a et declared. It ſeems to be a reſolution taken 
y ſomebody, that Miniſtries are to be annual, 

ws George Macartney is, next week to be 
married to Lady Jane Stuart, Lord Bute's ſecond 
daughter. 

I never knew it ſo cold in my life as it is now, 
and with a very deep ſnow; which if it continues, 
I may be ſnow bound here, for God knows how 
long, though 1 propoſed leaving this place the 
latter end ofthe week. 

Poor Harte is very ill here; he mentions you 
often, and with great affection. * God bleſs you! 

When [ know more, you ſhall, 

Vor. II. M m LETTER 


H E outlines of a new Miniſtry are now de- | 
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"LET F TI 1B KR ' CICY: 


London, March the 1 2th, 1768. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


HE day after I received your letter, of the 
2 iſt paſt, I wrote to Lord Weymouth, as 
you deſired; and I ſend you his anſwer encloſed : 
from which (though I have not heard from him 
ſince) I take it for granted, and ſo may you, that 
bis ſilence ſignifies his Majeſty's conſent to your 
requeſt, Your complicated complaints , give me 
great uneaſineſs, and the more, as I am convinced 
that the Montpellier phyſicians have miſtaken 
a material part of your caſe; as indeed all the 
phyſicians here did, except Dr. Maty. In 
my opinion, you have no gout, but a ve- 
ry ſcorbutic and rheumatic habit of body, which 
ſhould be treated in a very different manner 
from the gout; and, as I pretend to be a. very 
good quack, at leaſt, I would preſcribe to you 
a ſtrict milk-diet, with the ſeeds, ſuch as rice, 
ſago, barley, millet, &c. for the three ſummer 
months at leaſt, and without ever taſting wine. 
If climate ſignifies any thing (in which,. by the way 
J have very little faith) you are in my mind, in the 
fineſt climate in the world ; neither too hot nor 
too cold, and always clear: you are with the 
gayeſt people living; be gay with them, and do 
not wear out your eyes with reading at home. 
L'ennui is the Engliſh diſtemper ; and a very bad 
one it is, as I find by every day's experience; for 
my deafneſs deprives me of the only rational plea- 
| ſure that I can have, at my age, which is ſociety; 
ſo that I read my eyes out every day, that I may 
not hang myſelf. 


You 


ſent to the D-— of G 
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You will not be in this Parliament, at leaſt not 
at the beginning of it. I relied too much upon 
Lord C 's promiſe, above a yeat ago, at Bath. 
He deſired, that I would leave it to him; that he 
would make it his own affair, and gave it in charge 
to the Duke of G , Whoſe province it was to 
make the parliamentary arrangement. This I de- 
pended upon, and I think with reaſon ; but, ſince 
that, Lord C has ſeen nor ſpoke to nobody, 
and has been in the oddeſt way in the world, I 
„to know if. 
C had either ſpoken or ſent to him about it; but 
he aſſured me that he had done neither: that all 
was full, or rather running over, at preſent ; but 
that, if he could crowd you in upon a vacancy, he 
would do it with great pleaſure, I am extremely 
ſorry for this accident; for I am of a very different 
opinion from you, about being in Parliament, as 
no man can be of conſequence, in this country, who 
is not in it; and, though one may not ſpeak like a 
Lord Mansfield, or a Lord Chatham, one may make 
a very good figure in a ſecond rank, Locus eft et 
pluribus umbris. I do not pretend to give you any 
account of the preſent ſtate of this country, or Mi- 
niſtry, not knowing nor gueſſing it yd 

God bleſs you, and ſend you health, which is the 
firſt and greateſt of all bleſſings ! 


— &. Md. 


L ET T E R CXCVL..: 


London, April the 12th, 1768. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 Received, yeſterday, your letter of the iſt; in 
which you do not mention the ſtate of your 
health, which I deſire you will do for the future. 

I believe you have gueſſed the true reaſon of Mr. 


Keith's miſſion; but, "by a whiſper that I have ſince 


m3 - heard, 
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heard, Keith is rather inclined to go to Turin, as 
Charge d. Affaires. I forgot to tell you, in my 


laft, that I. was moſt poſitively aſſured, that the 


inſtant you return to Dreſden, Keith ſhould de- 
camp.. I am perſuaded that they will keep their 
words with me, as there is no one reaſon in the world 
why they ſhould not. I will ſend your annual to 
Mr. Larpent, in a fortnight, and pay the forty ſhil- 
lings a day quarterly, if there ſhould be occaſion ; 
for, in my own private opinion, there will be no 


Charge d Affaires ſent. I agree with you, that point. 


d. Argent point d Allemand, as was uſed to be ſaid, 


we have neither the inclination nor (I fear) the pow- 
er to give ſubſidies, the Court of Vienna can give 


and not without more reaſon, of the Swiſs ; but, as 


good things that coſt them nothing, as Archbiſho- 


prics, Biſhoprics, beſides corrupting their Miniſters 
and favourites with places. 

Elections, here, have been carried to a degree of 
frenzy hitherto unheard of; that for the town of 
Northampton has coſt the contending parties at leaſt 
thirty thouſand pounds a fide, and —— — has 
fold his borough of , to two Merabers, for 
nine thouſand pounds, As ſoon as Wilkes had loft 
his election for the City, he ſet up for the County of 
Middleſex, and carried it hollow, as the jockeys 
ſay. Here were great mobs and riots upon that oc- 
caſion, and moſt of the windows in town broke, 
that had no lights for Wilkes and Liberty, who were 
thought to be inſeparable. He will appear, the 2oth 
of this month, in the Court of King's Bench, to 
receive his ſentence ; and then great riots are again 
expected, and probably will happen. God bleſs 
vou! | | 1 
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Bath, October the 17th, 1768. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


OUR two laſt letters, to myſelf and Gre- 


venkop, have alarmed me extremely; but I 
comfort myſelf a little, by hoping, that you, like 
all people who ſuffer, think yourſelf worſe than 
they are. A dropſy never comes fo ſuddenly ; 
and I flatter myſelf, that it is only that gouty 
or rheumatic humour, which has plagued you io 
long, that has occaſioned the temporary ſwelling 
of your legs. Above forty. years ago, after a vio- 
lent fever, my legs ſwelled as much as you de- 
ſcribe yours to be; I immediately thought that 

{ had a dropſy; but the Faculty aſſured me, that 
my complaint was only the effect of my fever, 
and would ſoon be cured; and they ſaid true. 
Pray let your amanuenſis, whoever he may be, 
write an account regularly, once a week, either 
to Grevenkop or myſelf, for that is the ſame thing, 
of the ſtate of your health. 

I ſent you, in four ſueceſſive letters, as much 
of the Dutcheſs of Somerſet's ſnuff as a letter 
could well convey to you. Have you received 
all or any of them? and have they done you 
any good? Though, in your preſent condition, 
you cannot go into company, I hope you have 
ſome acquaintances that come and fit with you; 
for if originally it was not good for man to be 
alone, it is much worſe for a ſick man to be ſo; 
he thinks too much of his diſtemper, and mag- 
nifies it, Some men of learning amongſt the Ec- 
cleſiaſtics, I dare ſay, would be glad to fit with 


brought, 
Poor 


vou; and you could give them as good as they 
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Poor Harte, who is here ſtill, is in a moſt miſer- 
able condition ; he has entirely loſt the uſe of his 
left ſide, and can hardly ſpeak intelligibly. I was 
with him yeſterday. He inquired after you with 
great affection, and was in the utmoſt concern 


When I ſhowed him your letter. 


My own health is as it has been ever ſince I was 


here laſt year. I am, neither well nor ill, but un- 


well. I have, in a manner, loſt the uſe of my 
legs; for though I can make a ſhift to craw] upon 
even ground for a quarter of an hour, I cannot go 
up or down ſtairs, unleſs ſupported by a ſervant, * 
God bleſs, and grant you a ſpeedy recovery! 


Here end the letters to Mr. Stanhope, as he died 
| the 16th of November following. 


N 
N 
** 
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L. * 1 r 1 CROvi 
To Mrs. Stanhope, then at Paris. 


London, March the 16th, 1769. 
MADAM, 
Troubleſome and painful inflammation in my 
eyes, obliges me to uſe another hand than my 
own, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter from 
Avignon, of the 27th paſt. | 
I am extremely ſurpriſed that Mrs. du-Bouchet 
ſhould have any objection to the manner in which 
your late huſband deſired to be buried, and which 
you, very properly, complied with. All I deſire, 
for my own burial, is, not to be buried alive; but 
how or where, I think, muſt be entirely indifferent 
to every rational creature. | 
I have no commiſſion to trouble you with, dur- 
ing your ſtay at Paris; from whence, I wiſh you 
and the boys a good journey home; where I ſhall 
be very glad to ſee you all, and allure you of my 
being, with great truth. | 
5 Your faithful, humble ſervant. 
BN CHESTERFIELD, 


= — 


LET TEA ons 


—_— — 


To the.ſame, at London. 
MADAM, 


1 H E laſt time that I had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
you, I was ſo taken up in playing with the 
boys, that I forgot their more important affairs, 
How ſoon would you have them placed at ſchool ? 
When I know your pleaſure as to that, I will ſend to 


Monſieur 
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Monſieur Perny, to prepare every thing for their 
reception, In the mean time, I beg you will e- 
quip them thoroughly with clothes, linen, Sc. all 
good, but plain; and give me the account, which 
I will pay ; for I do not intend, that, from this 
time forwards, the two boys ſhall coſt you one ſhil- 
ling. I am, with great truth, 
| | Madam, 
I our faithful humble ſervant, 
Wedneſday. CnxsrERrI EI. 


n 


# 
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MADAM, | 


A ſome day muſt be fixed for ſending the boys 
to ſchool, do you approve of the 8th of next 
month ? by which time the weather will probably 


/ 


be warm and ſettled, and you will-be able to equip 
them completely. | 

I will, upon that day, ſend my coach to you, to 
carry you and the boys to Loughborough Houſe, 
with all their immenſe baggage. I muſt recom- 
mend to you, when you leave them there, to ſup- 
preſs, . as well as you can, the overflowings of ma- 
ternal tenderneſs; which would grieve the poor 


boys the more, and give them a terror of their 
new eſtabliſhment. 


I am, with great truth, Madam, 
| Your faithful, humble ſervant, 
Thurſday Morning. CHESTERFIELD, 
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HH = 1” EA. A. 
Bath, October the 11th, 1769. 

MADAM, 
\ | OBODY can be more willing or ready to obey 
orders than I am; but then I muſt like the or- 
ders, and the orderer. Your orders and yourſelf 
come under this deſcription ;' and therefore I muſt 
give you an account of my arrival and exiſtence, 
ſuch as it is,, here. I got hither Jaſt Sunday, the 
day after I left London, leſs fatigued than I expect- 
ed to have been; and now crawl about this place 
upon my three legs, but am kept in countenance 
by many of my fellow crawlers :; the laſt part of 
the Sphynx's riddle approaches, and I ſhall ſoon 
end, as I began, upon all fours, | g 

When you happen to ſee either Monſieur or Ma- 
dame Perny, I beg you will give them this melan- 
cholick proof of my caducity, and tell them, that 
the laſt time I went to ſee the boys, I carried the 
Michaelmas quarteridge in my pocket, .and when 
I was there I totally forgot it; but aſſure them, 
that I have not the leaſt intention to bilk them, 
and will pay them faithfully, the two quarters to- 
gether, at Chriſtmas. YT 


I hope our two boys are well; for then I am 
ſure you are ſo. 


I am, with great truth and eſteem, | 
Your maſt faithful, humble Servant, 
| CHESTERFIELD. 
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Bath, October the 28th, 1769, 
_ MADAM, 


OUR kind anxiety for my health and life, is 
more than, in my opinion, they are both 
worth: without the former, the latter is a burthen : 
and, indeed, Iam very weary of it. I think I have 
got ſome benefit by drinking theſe waters, and by 
bathing, for my old, ſtiff, rheumatic limbs; for I 
believe 1 could now out- crawl a ſnail, or, perhaps, 
even a tortoiſe, . 
I hope the boys are well. Phil, I dare ſay, has 
been in ſome ſcrapes; but he will get triumphantly 
out of them, by dint of ſtrength and reſolution. 
I am, with great truth and eſteem, 
Your moſt faithful, humble ſervant, 
CHESTERFIELD, 


— 0 
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| Bath, November the 5th, 1769. 
MADAM, 5 
1 Remember very well the paragraph which you 
quote from a letter of mine to Mrs. du-Bouchet, 
and ſee no reaſon yet to retract that opinion, in ge- 
neral, which at leaſt nineteen widows in twenty 
had authoriſed. I had not then the pleaſure of your 
acquaintance; I had ſeen you but twice or thrice, 
and I had no reaſon to think that you would devi- 
ate, as you have done, from other widows, ſo 
much, as to put perpetual ſhackles upon __ 
© | | or 
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for the ſake of your children; but (if I may uſe 
a vulgariſm) one ſwallow makes no ſummer : five 
righteous men were formerly neceſſary to ſave a 
city, and they could not be found; fo, till I find 
four more ſuch righteous widows as yourſelf, I 
ſhall entertain my former notions of widowhood 
in general. 

I can aſſure you that I drink here very ſoberly 
and cautiouſly, and, at the ſame time, keep fo 
cool a diet, that I do not find the leaſt ſymptom 
of heat, much leſs of . inflammation. By the way, 
1 never had that complaint, in conſequence of hav- 
ing drank theſe waters; for I have had it but four 
times, and always in the middle of ſummer. Mr. 


= Hawkins is timorous, even to minutes, and my 


ſiſter delights in them. 

Charles will be a ſcholar, if you pleaſe ; but our 
little Philip, without being one, will be ſomething 
or other as good, though I do not yet gueſs what. 
I am not of the opinion generally entertained in 
this country, that man lives by Greek and Latin 
alone; that is, by knowing a great many words of 
two dead languages, which nobody living knows 
perfectly, and which are of no uſe in the common 
intercourſe of life. , Uſeful knowledge, in my opi- 
nion, conſiſts of modern languages, hiſtory, and 
geography ; ſome Latin may be thrown into the 
bargain, in compliance with cuſtom, and for cloſet 
amuſement. 

You are, by this time, certainly tired with this 
long letter, which I could prove to you from Ho- 
race's own words (for | am a ſcholar) to be a bad 
one ; he ſays, that water-drinkers can write nothing 
good ; ſo I am, with great truth and eſteem, | 


Tour a faithful, humble ſervant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 
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| Bath, October the gth, 1770. 
MADAM, | Spe 
1 Am extremely obliged to you for the kind part 

which you take in my health and life: as to 
the latter, I am as indifferent myſelf, as any o- 
ther body can be; but as to the former, I con- 
feſs care and anxiety; for, while I am to crawl 
upon this Planet, I would willingly enjoy the 
health at leaſt of an inſet, How far theſe waters 
will reſtore me to that moderate degree of health, 
which alone I aſpire at, I have notyet given them 
a fair trial, having drank them but one week; the 
only difference, I hitherto find, is, that I ſleep 
better than I did. i 

beg that you will neither give yourſelf, nor 
Mr. Fitzhugh, much trouble about the Pine plants; 
for, as it is three years before they fruit, I might as 
well, at my age, plant Oaks, and hope to have the 
advantage of their Timber; however, ſomebody 
or other, God knows who, will eat them, as ſome- 
body or other will ſell and fell the oaks I planted 
five-and-forty years ago. 


I hope our boys are well ; my reſpects to them 
both. 1 


I am, with the greateſt truth, | 
Your faithful humble ſervant, 
CHESTERFIELD. 
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Bath, November the 4th, 1770. 
MADAM, | 
HE poſt has been more favourable to you, 
than I intended it ſhould ; for, upon m 
word, I anſwered your former , letter, the poſt 
ter [ had received i it. However you have got a fs, 
as we lay, ſometimes, in Ireland. 
My friends, from time to time, require bills of 
health from me in theſe ſuſpicious times, when 
the yr is buſy in ſome parts of Europe. All 
I can ſay, in anſwer to their kind inquiries, is; 
that I have not the diſtemper commonly called 
the Plague ; but that I have all the plagues of 
old age, and of a ſhattered carcaſe. Theſe wa- 
ters have done me what little good I expected 
from them ; though by no means what I could 
have wiſhed, for I wiſhed them to be Jes eaux de 
Jouvence. | 
I had a letter, the other day, from our two 
boys ; Charles's was very finely written, and Phi- 
lip's very prettily : they are perfectly well, and fay 


that they want nothing. What grown-up-people | 
will, or can ſay as much? 


I am, with the trueſt eſteem, 
Madam, 
Your moſt faithful ſervant, 
CHESTERFIELD: 
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Bath, October the 27th, 1771. 
MADAM, 5 


PON my word, you intereſt yourſelf in the 
ſtate of my exiſtence, more than I do my- 
ſelf; for it is worth the care of neither of us. I 
ordered my valet de chambre, according to your 
orders, to inform you of my fafe arrival here; to 
which Toa add nothing, being neither better Hos 
wWorſe than J was. 
I am very glad that our boys are well. Pray give 
them the encloſed. TT 
I am not at all ſurprized at Mr. s converſi 
on; for he was, at ſeventeen, the idol of old wo- 
mea, for his gravity, devotion, and dulneſs. 


I am, Madam, 
Tour moſt faithful, humble ſervant, 
| CHESTERFIELD* 


LT T'Ex RCCL 
To Charles and Philip Stanhope. | 


Bath, October the 27th, 1771. 


Tores a few days ago, two the beſt written 
I letters that ever I ſaw in my life; the one ſign- 
ed Charles Stanhope, the other Philip Stanhope. 
As for you, Charles, I did not wonder at it; for 
you will take pains, and are a lover of letters: 
but you, idle rogue, you Phil, how came you to 
write ſo well, that one can almoſt ſay of you two, 

11 
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et cantare pares et reſpondere parati ? Charles will 
explain this Latin to you. | | 


I am told, Phil, that you have got a. nick-name 
at ſchool, from your intimacy with Maſter Strange- 
ways; and that they call you Maſter Strangerways; 
for, to be ſure, you are a ſtrange boy. Is this 
true ? I . 

Tell, me what you would have me bring you 
both from hence, and I will bring it you, when I 


come to town, In the mean time, God bleſs you 
both ! 1 


CHESTERFIELD. | 


THE END OF THE LETTERS. 
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Some Account of the Government of the Repub- G 
lic of the Seven United Provinces. 


T HE Government of the Republic of the Seven 
United Provinces, is thought, by many, to be 
Democratical; but it is merely Ariſtocratical * ; the 
People not having the leaſt ſhare in it, either them- 
ſelves, or by repreſentatives of their own chuſing : 
they have nothing to do but to pay and grumble. 
The Sovereign Power is commonly thought to be 
in the States General, as they are called, reſiding at the 
Hague. It is no ſuch thing; they are only limited 
Vol. II. Nn Deputies, 


* The Members of the Senate, or Vrootſchaps, 
were originally elected by the Burghers, in a general, 
and often a tumultuous aſſembly: but now, for near 
two hundred years, the Yrootſchaps found means to 
perſuade the people, that theſe eleckions were trouble- 
ſome and dangerous; and kindly took upon them- 
{elves to elect their own Members, upon vacancies, 
and to keep their own body full, without troubling 
the people with an election: it was then that the 
Ariſtocracy was eſtabliſned. 


I 
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Deputies, obliged ro conſult their Conſtituents upon 


every point of any importance that occurs, It is ve- 


ry true, that the Sovereign Power is lodged in the 


States General; but Who are thoſe States General? 


Not thoſe who are commonly called ſo; but the Se- 
nate, Council, or Vroolſcbaps, call it what you will, 
of every town, ia every Province that ſends Depu- 


ties to the Provincial States of the ſaid Province. 


Theſe Yrootſchaps are, in truth, the States General; 

but, were they to aſſemble, they would am: unt, for 
ought I know, to two or three thouſand : it is, there- 
fore, for conveniency and diſpatch of buſineſs, that 
every Province ſends Deputies to the Hague, who 
are conſtantly aſſembled there; who are commonly 
called the States General, and in whom, many 
people falſely imagine, chat the Sovereign Power is 
lodged. Theſe Deputies are choſen by the Yrootſchaps ; 


but their powers are extremely circumſcribed ; and 


they can conſent to“ nothing, without writing, or 
returning themſelves, to their ſeveral conſtituent towns, 
for inſtru&ions in that particular caſe. They are au- 
thoriſed to concur in matters of order; that is, to 
continue things in the common, current, ordinary 
train; but, for the leaſt innovation, the leaſt ſtep 
out 


When the Deputies of the States ſigned the 
Triple Alliance with Sir William Temple, in two or 
three days time, and without conſulting their Princi- 


pals (however Sir William Temple values himſelf 


upon it) in reality, they only ſigned Sub Spe Rats. 
The act was not valid; and had it not been ratified 
by the ſeveral Conſtituents of the ſeveral Provinces, 
it had been as non avenu, The Deputies, who ſigned 
that treaty Sub She Rati, knew well enough that, con- 
ſidering the nature of the treaty, and the then ſitua- 


tion of affairs, they ſhould not only be avowed, but 


approved of, by their Maſters, the States, 
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out of the ordinary courſe, new inſtructions muſt be 
given; either to deliberate or to conclude. | 
Many people are 1gnorant enough, to take the 
Province of Holland, ſingly, for the Republic of the 
Seven United Provinces; and when they mean to 
ſpeak of the Republic, they ſay, Holland will, or 
N | 


n 2 , will 


— 


» 


+ When the Province of Holland has once taken 
an important reſolution, of Peace, or War, or Ac- 
ceſſion to any treaty, it is very probable that the 
other Provinces will come into that meaſure, but by 
no means certain: it is often a great while firſt ; and 
when the little Provinces know that the Province of 
Holland has their concurrence much at heart, they 
will often annex conditions to it; as the little towns 


in Holland frequently do, when the great ones want 


their concurrence. As for inſtance; when J was ſol- 
liciting the acceſſion of the Republic to the treaty of 
Vienna, in 1731; which the Penſionary, Comte 
Sinzendorf, and J, had made ſecretly at the Hague; 
all the towns in Holland came pretty readily into it, 
except the little town of Briel; whoſe Deputies 
frankly declared, that they would not give their con- 
ſent, till Major ſucb- a- one, a very honeſt gentleman of 
their town, was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 


Colonel; and that, as ſoon as that was done, 


they would agree, for they approved of the treaty. 
This was accordingly done in two or three days, and 
then they agreed. This is a ſtrong inſtance of the 
abſurdity of the unanimity required, and of the uſe 
that is often made of it. | 

However, ſhould one, or even two, of the leſſer 
Provinces, who contribute little, and often pay leſs 
to the public charge, obſtinately and frivolouſly, or 
perhaps corruptly, perſiſt in oppoſing a meaſure which 
Holland, and the.other more conſiderable Provinces 
thought neceſſary, and had agreed to, they would 
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will not, do ſuch a thing: but moſt people are igno - 
rant enough to imagine, that the Province of Hol- 
land has a legal, a conſtitutional power over the other 
fix; whereas, by the Act of Union, the little Pro- 
vince of Groningen is as much Sovereign as the Pro- 
vince of Holland. The Seven Provinces are Seven 
diſtin Sovereignties, confederated together in one 
Republic; no one having any ſuperiority over, or 
dependence upon, any other: nay, in point of pre- 
cedence, Holland is but the ſecond, Gueldres being 
the firſt, It is very natural to ſuppoſe, and it is very 
true in fact, that Holland, from its ſuperiority of 
ftrength and riches, and paying 58 per cent. ſhould 
have great weight and influence in the other ſix Pro- 

vinces; but power it has none. | 
The unanimity, which is conſtitutionally requiſite 
for every act of each Town, and each Province, ſe- 
parately ; and then for every act of the Seven collec- 
tively ; is ſomething ſo abſurd, and ſo impracticable in 
government, that one is aſtoniſhed, that even the 
form of it has been. tolerated ſo long; for the ſub- 
ſtance is not ſtrictly obſerved. And five Provinces 
will often conclude, though two diſſent, provided 
that Holland and Zeland are two of the five, As 
fourteen or fifteen of the principal towns of FRY | 
| will 


ſend a Deputation to thoſe oppoling Provinces, to 
reaſon with, and perſuade them to concur ; but if this 
would not do, they would, as they have done in 
many inſtances, conclude without them. The fame 
thing is done in the Provincial States of the reſpec- 
tive Provinces ; where, if one or two of the leaſt 
. conſiderable towns pertinaciouſly oppoſe a neceſſary 
meaſure, they conclude without them. But as this 
is abſolutely unconſtitutional, it is avoided as much as 
poſſible, and a complete unanimity procured, if it 
can be, by ſuch little conceſſions as that which I have 
mentioned to the Briel Major. 
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will conclude an affair, notwithſtanding the oppoſiti- 
on of four or five of the leſſer. I cannot help conjec- 
turing, that William, the firſt Prince of Orange, 
called the Taciturne, the ableſt man, without diſpute, 
of the age he lived in, not excepting even the Ad- 
miral Coligny *, and who had the modelling of the 
Republic as he pleaſed ; I conjecture, I ſay, that the 
Prince of Orange would never have ſuffered ſuch an 
abſurdity to have crippled that government, which 
he was at the head of, if he had not thought it uſe- 
ful to himſelf and his family. He covered the greateſt 


ambition with the greateſt modeſty, and declined the 


inſignificant, outward ſigns, as much as he deſired 
the ſolid ſubſtance of power: Might he not there- 


fore think, that this abſurd, though requiſite unani- 


mity, made a Stadthouder abſolutely neceſſary, to 
render the government practicable ? In which caſe he 


was very ſure the Stadthouder would always be taken 


out f his family; and he minded things, not names, 
The Penſionary 4 thinks this conjecture probable ; 
and as we were talking the other day, confidentially, 
upon this ſubject, we both agreed that this monſtrous 
and imprafticable unanimity, required by the conſti- 
tution, was, alone, ſufficzent to bring about a Stadt- 


houder, 


OE EI I 


* I am perſuaded, that had the Taciturne been in 
the place of the Admiral Coligny, he would never 
have been prevailed upon to have come to Paris, and 
to have put himſelf into the power of thoſe two 
monſters. of perfidy and cruelty, Catharine of Medicis 
and Charles the Ninth, His prudent eſcape from 
Flanders 1s a proof of it ; when he rather choſe to be 
Prince ſans terre than Prince ſans tite. 

+ Monſieur Slingelandt, the ableſt Miniſter, and 
the honeſteſt 'man I ever knew. I may juſtly call 
him my Friend, my Maſter, and my Guide. For I 
was then quite new in buſineſs ; he inſtructed me, he- 
loved, he truſted me, ; 
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houder, in ſpite of all the meaſures of the Republi- 

can party to prevent it. He confeſſed to me, that 
upon his being made Penſionary, he entered into 

ſolemn engagements, not to contribute, directly nor 

indirectly, to any change of the preſent form of go- 

vernment, and that he would ſcrupulouſly obferve 

thoſe engagements ; but that he forefaw that the de- 

- fects in their form of government, and the abuſes 
crept into every part of it, would infallibly produce 

a * Stadthouder, tumultuouſly impoſed upon the 

Republic, by an inſurrection of the populace, as in 
the caſe of King William. I told him, that, in my 

opinion, if that were to happen a ſecond time, the 

| Stadthouder ſo made would be their King Þ:. = 
| aid, 


® It hath ſince appeared that he judged very right- 
ly. | | 
4 And ſo he ought to be now, even for the ſake 
and preſervation of the Seven Provinces. The ne- 
ceſſary principle of a Republic, Virtue, ſubſiſts no 
longer there. The great riches of private people 
(though the public is poor) have long ago extinguiſhed 
that principle, and deſtroyed the equality neceſſary 
to a Commonwealth. A Commonwealth is unqueſti- 
onably, upon paper, the moſt rational and equitable 
form of government; but it is as unqueſtionably im- 
practicable, in all countries where riches have intro- 
duced luxury, and a great inequality of conditions. 
It will only do 1h thoſe Countries that poverty keeps 
virtuous. In England, it would very ſoon grow a 
tyrannical Ariſtocracy; ſoon afterwards, an Oligar- 
chy; and ſoon after that, an abſolute Monarchy : 
from the-ſame cauſes that Denmark, in the laſt cen- 
tury, became ſo: the intolerable oppreſſion of the 
bulk of the people, from thoſe whom they looked 
upon as their equals. If the young Stadthouder has 
abilities, he will, when he grows up, get all the 
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ſaid, he believed ſo too; and that he had urged all 
this to the moſt conſiderable Members of the Go- 
vernment, and the moſt jealous Republicans. That 

he had even formed a plan, which he had laid before 
them, as the only poſſible one to prevent this im- 
nding danger. That a Stadthouder was originally 
the chief ſpring upon which their government turned; 
and that, if they would have no Stadthouder, they 
muſt ſubſtitute a ſuccedaneum. That one part of that 
ſuccedancum muſt be to aboliſh the unanimity required 
by the preſent form of government, and which, only 
a Stadthouder could render practicable, by his in- 
fluence. That the abuſes which were crept into hg 
military part of the government, muſt be corrected, 
or that they alone, if they were ſuffered to go on, 
would make a Stadthouder: in order that the army 
and the navy, which the public paid for, might be of 
{ome uſe, which at preſent they were not, That he 
had laid theſe and many other conſiderations of the 
like nature before them ; in the hopes of one of theſe 
two things; either to prevail with them to make a 
Stadthouder unneceſſary, by a juſt reformation of the 
abuſes of the government, and ſubſtituting a majo- 
rity, or, at moſt, two thirds, to the abſurd and im- 
practicable unanimity now requiſite, Or, if they 
would not come into theſe preventive regulations, 
that they would treat amicably with the Prince of 
Orange, and give him the S:adthouderat, under ſtrict 
limitations, and with effectual proviſions for their li- 
berty. But they would liſten to neither of theſe ex- 
pedients; the firſt affected the private intereſts of 
moſt of the conſiderable people of the Republic, 
whoſe power and profit aroſe from thoſe abuſes. And 
| the 
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powers of a limited Monarchy, ſuch as England, no 
matter under what name; and, if he is really wile, 
he will deſire no more: if the people are wile, they 
will give it him, | 
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the ſecond was too contrary to the violent paſſions 
and prejudices of Meſſrs. d*Obdam, Booteſler, Halle- 
wyn, and other Heads of the high Republican party, 
Upon this, I ſaid to the Penſionary, that he had fully 
proved to me, not only that there would, but that 
there ought to be a Stadthouder, He replied, 
“ There will moſt certainly be one, and you are 
e young enough to live to ſee it. I hope I ſhall be 
e out of the way firſt ; but, if I am not out of the 
* world at that time, I will be out of my place, and 
* paſs the poor remainder of my life in quiet. I 
<* only pray that our new Maſter, whenever we have 
him, may be gently given us. My friend, the 
« Greffier*, thinks a Stadthouder abſolutely ne- 
C ceſſary to ſave the Republic, and fo do I, as much 
e as he, if they will not accept of the other expedi- 
« ent; but we are in very different ſituations ; he is 
e under no engagements to the contrary, and Jam.“ 
He then aſked me, in confidence, whether I had any 
Inſtructions to promote the Prince of Orange's views 
and intereſt. I told him truly that J had not; but 
that, however, I would do it, as far as ever I could, 
quietly and privately. That he himſelf had convinc- 
ed me, that it was for the intereſt of the Republic, 
which I honoured and wiſhed well to; and alſo that it 
would be a much more efficient Ally to England, 
under that form of government. I muſt own,“ 
replied he, *< that at preſent we have neither ſtrength, 
& ſecrecy, nor diſpatch,** I ſaid, that I knew that 

5 | but 


— 


* The Greffier Fagel, who had been Greſſier, that 
is Secretary of State, above fifty years. He had the 
_ deepeſt knowledge af buſineſs, and the ſoundeſt judg- 
ment, of any man I ever knew in my life : but he 
had not that quick, that intuitive ſagacity, which the 
Penſionary Slingelandt had. He has often owned ta 
me, that he thought things were gone too far, for 
any other remedy but a Stadthouder, 
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but too well, by my own experience; and I added 
(laughing) that I looked upon him as the Prince of 
Orange's greateſt enemy; and, upon that Prince's 
violent and impetuous enemies Þ to be his beſt friends; 
for that, if his (the Penſionary's) plan were to take 
place, the Prince would have very little hopes. He 
interrupted me here, with ſaying, Ne craignex rien, 
Milord, de ce cotè la; mon plan bleſſe trop Pintertt 
particulier, pour etre receu d preſent que Pamour du 


public 


( * „ 


9 


+ Theſe hot headed Republicans puſhed things with 
the unjuſteſt acrimony againſt the Prince of Orange. 
They denied him his rank in the army; and they kept 
him out of the poſſeſſion of the Marquiſat of Tervere 
and Fleſſingen, which were his own patrimony; and, 
by theſe means, gave him the merit, with the people, 
of being unjuſtly oppreſſed, Ke: 

Had he been an abler man himſelf, or better ad- 
viſed by others, he might have availed himſelf, much 
more ſolidly than he did, of the affection, or rather 
the fury, of the people, in his favour, when they 
tumultuouſly made him Stadthouder; but he did not 
know the value and importance of thoſe warm mo- _ 
ments, in which he might have fixed and clinched his 
power. Dazzled with the ſhow and trappings of 
power, he did not enough attend to the ſubſtance. 
He attempted a thing impoſſible, which was, to 
pleaſe every body : he heard every body, begun every 
thing, and finiſhed nothing. When the people, in 
their fury, made him Stadthouder, they deſired no- 
thing better than totally to diſſolve the Republican 
form of government. He ſhould have let them. 
The tumultuous love of the populace muſt be ſeized 
and enjoyed in its firſt tranſports ; there is no hoard- 
ing of. it to uſe upon occaſions ; it will not keep. The 
moſt conſiderable people of the former government 
would gladly have compounded for their lives, and 


would 
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public exiſte plus. F I thought this converſation tos 
remarkable, not to write dowa the heads of it when 
I came home. bs Pe ets | 
The Republic has hardly any Navy at all; the 
ſingle fund for the Marine being the ſmall duties upon 
exports and imports ; which duties are not half col - 
lecke, by the connivance of the Magiſtrates them- 
ſelves, who are intereſted in the ſmuggling: ſo that 
the Republic has now no other title, but courteſey, 
to the name of a Maritime Power. Their trade de- 
creaſes daily, and their national debt increaſes. I have 
good reaſon to believe, that it amounts to, at leaft, 
fifty millions ſterling. = 
The decreaſe of their Herring fiſhery, from what 
it appears by Monſieur de Wit's Memoirs of Hol- 
land, in his time, is incredible; and will be much 
greater, now that we are, at laſt, wiſe enough to take 
our own Herrings upon our own coaſts, 
| They 


„ ——— 


would have thought themſelves very well off in the 
caſtle of Louveſtein; where one of the Prince of 
Orange's predeceſſors ſent ſome of their anceſtors, in 
times much leſs favourable. An affected moderation 
made him loſe that moment. The government is 
now in a disjointed, looſe ſtate. Her R. H. the 
Gouvernante has not power enough to do much good; 
and yet ſhe has more power than authority. Peace 
and œconomy, both public and domeſtic, ſhould, 
therefore, be the ſole objects of her politics, during 
the minority of her ſon. The Public is almoſt a 
bankrupt; and her ſon's private fortune extremely 
incumbered. She hath ſenſe and ambition; but it is, 
ſtill, the ſenſe and ambition of a woman; that is, 
inconſequential. What remains to be done, requires a 
firm, manly, and vigorous mind, | ; 
9 Newer fear, my Lord; a plan ſo prejudicial a 
private intereſt will not be adopted, where Patriotiſm 
no longer ſubſiſts. | 
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They do not, now get, by freight, one quarter of 
what they uſed to ge et: the 7 were the general ſea carriers 
of all Europe. The act o 
well's time, and afterwards confirmed in Charles the 
IId's, gave the firſt blow to that branch of their profit; 
and now we carry more than they do. Their only pro- 
fitable remainmg branches of commerce, are their 
trade to the Eaſt-Indies ; where they have engroſſed 
the Spices z and their illicit trade in America, from 
Surinam, St. Euſtatia, Curagoa, &c. 

Their woolen and ſilk manufactures bear not the 
leaſt comparifon with ours, neither in quantity, qua- 
lity, nor exportation. 

Their police is ſtill excellent, and is now the only 
remains of that prudence, vigilance, and good diſci- 
pline, which formerly made them eſteemed, reſpect- 
ed, and courted. as 


MAXIMS. 


navigation, paſſed in Cram- 
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By the Earl of CHESTERTIEL D“. 


Proper ſecrecy is the only myſtery of able men ; 
| A myſtery is the only ſecrecy of weak and cun- 
ning ones. | 55 
A Man who tells nothing, or who tells all, will 
equally have nothing told him. Dp 

If a fool knows a ſecret, he tells it becauſe he is a 
fool: if a knave knows one, he tells it wherever it is 
his intereſt to tell it, But women, and young men, 
are very apt to tell what ſecrets they know, from the 
vanity of having been truſted. Truſt none of theſe, 
whenever you can help it. 

Inattention to the preſent buſineſs, be it what it will ; 
the doing one thing, and thinking at the ſame time 
of another, or the attempting to do two things at 
once; are the never-failing ſigns of a little, frivolous 
mind, 5 | 

A man who cannot command his temper, his at- 
tention, and his countenance, ſhould not think of be- 
ing a man of buſineſs, The weakeſt man in the 
world can avail himſelf of the paſſion of the wiſeſt. 
The inattentive man cannot know the buſineſs, and 
conſequently cannot do it. And he who cannot com- 
mand his countenance, may e'en as well tell his 
thoughts as ſhew them. : 

Diſtruſt all thoſe who love you extremely upon a 

| very 


* 


* 'Thefe Maxims are referred to in Letter LXXV. 
p. 312. of this Volume. 
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very ſlight acquaintance, and without any viſible rea- 


ſon. Be upon your'guard, too, againſt thoſe, who 
confeſs, as their weakneſſes, all the Cardinal virtues. 


In your friendſhips, and in your enmities, let your 


confidence, and your hoſtilities have certain bounds : 


make not the former dangerous, nor the latter irre- 


concileable. There are ſtrange viciſſitudes in buſi- 


neſs ! 


Smooth your way to the head, through the heart. 
The way of reaſon is a good one; but it is common- 
ly ſomething longer, and perhaps not ſo ſure. 

Spirit is now a very faſhionable word: to act with 
Spirit, to ſpeak with Spirit, means only, to act raſhly, 
and to talk indiſcreetly. An able man, ſhoweth his 
Spirit, by gentle words and reſolute actions: he is 
neither hot nor timid. i 

When a man of ſenſe happens to be in that diſ- 


agreeable ſituation, in which he 1s obliged to aſk. 


himſelf, more than once, What ſhall I do? He will 
anſwer himſelf, Nothing. When his reaſon points 
out to him no good way, or at leaſt no one way leſs 
bad than another, he will ſtop ſhort, and wait for 
light. A little, buſy mind runs on at all events, muſt 
be doing ; and, like a blind horſe, fears no dangers, 
becauſe he ſees none. I faut ſcavoir Sennuter, 

Patience is a moſt neceſſary qualification for buſi- 
neſs : many a man would rather you heared his ſtory, 
than granted his requeſt. One muſt ſeem to hear the 
unreaſonable demands of the petulant, unmoved, and 
the tedious details of the dull, untired. That is the 
leaſt price that a man muſt pay for a high ſtation. 

It 1s always right to detect a fraud, and to per- 
ceive a folly ; but it is often very wrong to expoſe 
either. A man of buſineſs ſhould always have his 
eyes open; but muſt often ſeem to have them ſhut. 

In Courts, nobody ſhould be below your manage- 
ment and attention : the links that form the Court- 
chain are innumerable and inconceiveable, You muſt 
hear with patience the dull grievances of a Gentleman 


Uſher, 


SY 
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Uſher, or .a Page of the Back- ſtairs; who, very 
Probably, lies with ſome near relation of the favourite 
maid, of the favourite Miſtreſs, of the favourite Mi- 

niſter, or perhaps of the King himſelf; and who, 

conſequently, may do you more dark and indirect 
good, or harm, than the firſt man of Quality. 

One good patron at Court may be ſufficient, pro- 

vided you have no perſonal enemies; and, in order 

to have none, you muſt facrifice (as the Indians do to 
the Devil) moſt of your paſſions, and much of your 
time, to the numberleſs evil Beings that infeſt it: in 
order to prevent and avert the miſchiefs they can do 
a A young man, be his merit what it will, can never 
raiſe himſelf; but muſt, like the ivy round the oak, 
twine himſelf round ſome man of great power. and in- 
tereſt, You muſt belong to a Miniſter ſome time, 
before any body will belong to you. And an inviola- 
ble fidelity to that Miniſter, even in his diſgrace, will 
be meritorious, and recommend you to the next. 

Miniſters love a perſonal, much more than a party 

attachment. 

As Kings are begotten and born like other men, 
it is to be preſumed that they are of the human ſpe- 
cies ; and, perhaps, had they the ſame education, 
they might prove like other men. But, flattered 
from their cradles, their hearts are corrupted, and 
their heads are turned, fo that they ſeem to be a ſpe- 
cies by themſelves. No King ever ſaid to himſelf, 
| Homo ſum, nibil humani a me alienum puto. 

Flattery cannot be too ſtrong for them; drunk 
with it from their infancy, like old drinkers, they 
require drams. 5 

They prefer a perſonal attachment to a public ſer- 
vice, and reward it better. They are vain and weak 
enough to look upon it as a free- will offering to their 
merit, and not as a burnt ſacrifice to their power. 

If you would be a favourite of your King, addreſs 

8 yourſelf 
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yourſelf to his weakneſſes. An application to his 
reaſon will ſeldom prove very ſucceſsful. 


In Courts, baſhfulneſs and timidity are as prejudi- 


cial on one hand, as impudence and raſhnefs are on 


the other. A fteady aſſurance, and a cool intropidi- 


ty, with an exterior modeſty, are the true and neceſ- 
ſary medium. xz 2 Fl 
lever apply for what you fee very little probabili- 
ty of obtaining; for you will, by afking amproper 
and unattainable things, accuſtom the Minifters to 
refuſe you ſo often, that they will find it eafy to re- 
fufe you the propereſt, and moſt reaſonable ones. It 


is a common, but a moſt miftaken rule at Court, to 


aſk for every thing in order to get ſomething : you 
do get ſomething by it, it is true; but that ſomething 
is, refuſals and ridicule. Bon | T: 
There is a Court jargon, a chit- chat, a ſmall talk, 
which turns ſingly upon trifles ; and which, in a great 
many words, ſays little or nothing. It ſtands fools 
in ſtead of what they cannot ſay, and men of ſenſe in 
ſtead of what they ſhould not ſay. It is the proper 
language of Levees, Drawing-rooms, and Anticham- 
bers: it is neceſfary to know it. 

Whatever a man is at Court, he muſt be genteel 
and well-bred ; that cloak covers as many follies, as 
that of charity doth ſins. I knew a man of great qua- 
lity, and in a great ſtation at Court, conſidered and 


reſpected, whoſe higheſt character was, that he was 


humbly proud, and genteely dull. 

It is hard to ſay, which is the greateſt fool; he 
who tells the whole truth, or he who tells no truth at 
all. Character is as neceſſary in buſineſs as in trade. 
No man can deceive often in either. 

At Court, people embrace vithout acquaintance, 
ſerve one another without friendſhip, and injure one 
another without hatred. Intereſt, not ſentiment, is 
the growth of that ſoil. „ | 

A difference of opinion, though in the mereſt tri- 


fles, alienates little minds, eſpecially of high _— 
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It is full as eaſy to; commend as to blame a great 
man's cook, or his taylor; it is ſhorter too; and the 

objects are no more worth diſputing about, than the 
people are worth diſputing with. It is impoſſible to 
inform, but very eaſy to diſpleaſe them. 

A chearful, eaſy countenance and behaviour, are 
very uſeful at Court: they make fools think you a 
good- natured man; and they make deſigning men 
think you an undeſigning one. 2 

There are ſome occaſions in which a man muſt tell 
Half his ſecret, in order to conceal the reſt; but there 
is ſeldom one in which a man ſhould tell it all. Great 
{kill is neceſſary to know how far to go, and where 
to ſtop. | | 3 

| — is neceſſary in Courts, as the outwork 
and defence of manners. 

Flattery, though a baſe coin, is the neceſſary 
pocket-money at Court ; where, by cuſtom and con- 
ſent, it has obtained ſuch a currency, that it is no 
longer a fradulent, but a legal payment. 

If a Miniſter refuſes you a reaſonable requeſt, and 
either flights or injures you; if you have not the 
power to gratify your reſentment, have the wiſdom to 
conceal and diſſemble it. Sceming good-humour. on 
your part may prevent rancour on his, and, perhaps, 
bring things right again: but if you have the power 
to hurt, hint modeſtly, that if provoked, you may, 
poſſibly, have the will too. Fear, when real, and 
well founded, is perhaps, a more prevailing motive 
at Courts than love. | 

At Court, many more people can hurt, than can 
help you ; pleaſe the former, but engage the latter, 

Awkwardneſs is a more real diſadvantage, than it 
is generally thought to be; it often occaſions ridicule, 
it always leſſens dignity. 

A man's own good-breeding is his beſt ſecurity 
againſt other people's ill manners. ; 

Good-breeding carries along with it a dignity, that 
is reſpected by the moſt petulent. IIl- breeding wu 

| an 
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and authorizes the familiarity of the moſt timid, No 
man ever ſaid a pert thing to the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough. No man ever ſaid a civil one (though many 


a flattering one) to Sir Robert Walpole. 

When the old clipped money was called in for a 
new coinage in King William's time; to prevent the 
like for the future, they ſtamped on the edges of the 
crown pieces, theſe words, | et Decus et Tutamen. 
That is exactly the caſe of good · breeding. 


Knowledge may give weight, but accompliſhments 


only give luſtre ; and many more People ſee. than 
weigh. 

Mot arts require long ſtudy and application but 
the moſt uſeful art of all, that of pleaſing, requires 
only the deſire. 

It is to be preſumed, that a man of common ſenſe, 
who does not deſire to pleaſe, deſires nothing at all; 
ſince he muſt know that he cannot obtain any thing 

without it. 

A ſkilful Nager wil moſt carefully diſtinguiſh 
between the little and the great objects of his buſineſs, 
and will be as frank and open in the former, as he will 
be ſecret and pertinacious in the latter. 

He will, by his manners and addreſs, endeavour, 
at leaſt, to make his public adverſaries his perſonal 
friends. He will flatter and engage the Man, while 
he counterworks the Miniſter ; and he will never 


alienate people's minds from him, by - wrangling for 


points, either abſolutely unattainable, or not worth 
attaining. He will make even a merit of giving up, 
what he could not or would not carry, and ell a 
trifle for a thouſand times its value. 

A foreign Miniſter, who is concerned in great af- 
fairs, muſt neceſſarily have ſpies in his pay; but he 
mult not too eaſily credit their informations, which 
are never exactly true, often very falſe. His beſt 
ſpies will always be thoſe whom he does not pay, but 


whom he has engaged in his ſervice by his dexterity 


and addrels, and who think themſelves nothing leſs 
than ſpies. 
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There is a certain jargon, which in French, I ſhould 
call un Per/iflage d Affaires, that a foreign Miniſter 
ought to be perfectly maſter of, and may uſe very 
advantageouſly at great entertainments, in mixed 
companies, and in all occaſions where he muſt ſpeak, 
and ſhould ſay nothing. Well turned and well ſpoken, 
it ſeems to mean ſomething, though in truth it means 
nothing. It is a kind of political adinage, which 
prevents or removes a thouſand difficulties, to which 
a foreign Miniſter is expoſed in mixed converſations, 

If ever the Volto ſciolto, and the Peſieri ſtretti are 
neceſſary, they are ſo in theſe affairs. A grave, dark, 
reſerved, and myſterious air, has fœnum in corn. 
An even, eaſy, unembarraſſed one invites confidence, 
and leaves no room for gueſſes and conjectures. 

Both ſimulation and diſſimulation are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for a foreign Miniſter ; and yet they muſt ſtop 
| ſhort of falſchood and perfidy : that middle point is 
the difficult one: there ability conſiſts. He muſt 
often ſeem pleaſed, when. he is vexed; and grave 
when he is pleaſed; but he muſt never fay either : 
that would be falſehood, an indelible ſtain to cha- 
racter. | 

A foreign Miniſter ſhould be a moſt exact œcono- 
miſt ; an expence proportioned to his appointments 
and fortune is neceſſary: but, on the other hand. 
debt is inevitable ruin to him. It ſinks him into diſ- 
grace at the Court where he reſides, and into the moſt 
ſervile and abject dependance on the Court that ſent 
him. As he cannot reſent ill uſage, he is ſure to have 
enough of it. IEG 234 0 

The Duc de Sully obſerves very juſtly, in his Me- 
moirs, that nothing contributed more to his riſe, than 
that prudent ceconomy which he had obſerved from his 
youth ; and by which he had always a ſum of money 
before hand, in caſe of emergencies. _ $7 1-9? 

It is very difficult to fix-the particular point of 
economy; the beſt error of the two, is on the parſi- 


moniods 
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monious ſide. That may be corrected, the other 
cannot. V SF. 0 
The reputation of generofity is to be purchaſe 
pretty cheap; it does not depend ſo much upon a 
man's general expence, as it does upon his giving 
handſomely where it is proper to give at all. A man, 
for inſtance, who ſhould give a ſervant four ſhillings, 
would paſs for covetous, while he who gave him a 
crown, would be reckoned generous : ſo that the dif- 
ference of thoſe two oppoſite characters, turns upon 
one ſhilling. A man's character, in that particular, 
depends a great deal upon the report of his own ſer- 
vants; a mere trifle above common wages, makes 
their report favourable. | 
Take care always to form your eſtabliſhment ſo. 
much within your income, as to leave a ſufficient fund 
for unexpected contingencies, and a prudent liberality. 
There is hardly a year, in any man's life, in which a 
ſmall ſum of ready money may not be employed to 
great ad vantage“ 


01 * 


Upon the back of the original is written, in Mr. 
Stanhope's hand, Excellent Maxims, but more cal- 
ce culated for the Meridian of France or Spain, than 
« of England.” 
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POLITICAL MAXIMS of the 


Cardinal de Retz, in his Memoirs; 
and the late Earl of CHERSTERTIELD's 
Remarks. 


1. IL y a ſouvent de la folie a conjurer ; mais il n'y 
| 1 a rien de pareil pour faire les gens ſages dans la 
ſuite: au moins pour quelque tems. Comme le 
Peril dans ces fortes d' affaires dure meme apres les oc- 
caſions, l'on eſt prudent et circonſpect dans les mo- 
mens qui leſs ſuivent. | 
2. Un eſprit mediocre, et ſuſceptible par conſe- 
quent d'injuſtes defiances, eſt de tous les caraCters ; 
celui qui eſt le plus oppoſe a un bon chef de Parti 
dont la qualite la plus ſouvent et la plus indiſpenſa- 
blement nẽceſſaire, eſt de ſupprimer en beaucoup 
d*occaſions, et de cacher en toutes, les ſoupgons 
meme les plus legitimes. | 

3. Rien n'anime et n'appuie plus un mouvement, 
que le ridicule de celui contre lequel on le fait. 

4. Le ſecret n'eſt pas fi. rare qu'on le croit, entre 
des gens qui ſont accoutumes A ſe meler des grandes 
affaires. 

5. Deſcendre juſqu' aux petits eſt le plus ſur moien 
de s' ẽgaler aux grands. | 

6 La mode qui a du pouvoir en toutes choſes, ne 
Pa fi ſenſiblement en aucune, qu'a etre bien ou mal I 
la Cour: il y a des tems ou la diſgrace eſt une maniere 
de feu qui purifie toutes les mauvaiſes qualitez, et qui 
illumine toutes les bonnes; il y a des tems ou il ne 
fied pas bien à un honnete homme d'etre diſgracie. 

7. La ſouffrance aux perſonnes d'un grand rang, 


tient lieu d'une grande vertu. | 
8. Il y a une eſpece de gallimatias que la pratique 


fait connoitre quelquefois, mais que la ſpeculation ne 


fait jamais entendre. 
9. Toutes les Puiſſances ne peuvent rien contre la 
| repu- 
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reputation d'un homme qui ſe la conſerve dans fon 
Corps. 

10. On eſt auſſi ben dupe par la defiance que 
par la confiance. | 
11. L'extremitẽ du mal n'eſt jamais à ſon periode, 
que quand ceux qui commandent ont perdu la honte; 
parce que c'eſt juſtement le moment dans lequel ceux 
qui obeiſſent perdent le reſpect; et C'eſt dans ce 
meme moment que Ion revient de la lethargie: mais 
pardes convulſions. 

12. Il y a un voile qui doit toujours eouvrir tout ce 
que Fon peut dire, et tout ce que Jon peut croire du 
Droit des Peuples et de celui des Rois, qui ne $'ac- 
cordent jamais ſi bien enſemble que dans le filence. 

13. Il y a des conjonctures dans leſquelles on ne peut 
plus faire que des fautes ; mais la fortune ne met 
jamais les hommes dans cet Erat, qui-eft de tous le 
plus malheureux, et perſonne n'y tombe que ceux qui 
y precipitent par leur faute. | 
14. II fied plus mal à un Miniſtre de dire des ſot- 
tiſes, que d'en faire. 

15. Les avis que l'on donne a un Miniſtre peſſent 
pour des crimes, toutes les fois qu'on ne lui eſt E 
agreable, 

16. Aupres des Princes, il eſt auſſi dangereux, et 
preſqu' auſſi criminel, de pouvoir le bien que de 
vouloir le mal. 

17. Il eſt bien plus naturel à la peur de alen 
que de decider. 

18. Cette circonſtance paroit ridicule z. mais elle eſt 
fondee. A Paris, dans 'les Emotions populaires, "les 
plus ẽchauffez ne veulent pas, ce qu ils apellent, ſe 
deſheurer. : 

19. La flexibilite eſt de toutes s les qualitez la plus 
nẽceſſaire pour le maniement des grandes affaires. 

20. On a plus de peine dans les Partis, de vivre 
avec ceux qui en ſont, qu'a agir contre ceux quiy 
ſont oppoſez. _ . 

21. Les plus grands dangers ont leurs charmes, 

pour 


- 
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pour peu que Pon appercoive de gloire dans Ia per- 
ſpective des mauvais ſuccès; les mediocres dangers 
n' ont que des horreurs, quand la perte de la repurati- 
on eſt attachee à la mauvaiſe fortune. 

22. Les extremes ſont toujours facheux. Mais ce 
ſont des moiens fages quand ils ben nẽceſſaires: ce 
qu'is ont de conſalant c'eſt qu' ils ne ſont jamais me- 

diocres, et qu'ils ſont deciſtis quand ils font bans. 
23. Il y a des conjonctures ou la prudence meme 
ordonne de ne conſulter que le chapitre des accidens, 

24. Il n'y a rien dans le monde qui n'aie ſon mo- 

ment deciſif; et le chef d'ceuvre de ia bonne conduite, 
eſt de connoitre et de prendre ce moment. 

25. Labomination joint au ridicule fait le plus 
— et le plus irremediable de tous les com- 
poſez 

26. Les gens ſaibles 1 ne plient jamais quand ils le 
doivent. | 

27. Rien ne touche et wemeut tant les peuples, et 
meme les Compagnies, qui tiennent beaucoup du 
peuple, que la varietẽ des ſpectacles. | 

28. Les exemples du paſſe. touchent fans compa- 
raiſon plus les hommes, que ceux de leur fiecle : nous 
nous accoutumons a tout ce que nous voions ; et peut- 
etre que le Conſulat du Cheval de Caligula, ne nous 
auroit pas tant ſurpris, que nous nous l'imaginons. 

29. Les hommes foibles ſe laiſſent aller ordinaire- 
ment au plus grand bruit. 

30. Il ne faut jamais conteſter ce qu'on ne croit pas 
pouvoir obtenir. 

31. Le moment ou Pon regoit les plus heureuſes 
nouvelles, eſt juſtement celui ou il faut redoubler ſon 
attention pour les petites. to 

32. Le pouvoir dans les peuples eſt facheux en ce 
qu'il nous rend reſponſables de ce quiils font malgrẽ 

nous. 

33. Lune des plus grandes incommoditez des 
guerres civiles, eſt, qu'il faut encore plus d applicati- 


on 
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on à ce que Pon ne doit pas dire a ſes amis, qu? a ce 
que Pon doit faire contre ſes ennemis. fl 

34. II n'y a point de qualitẽ qui depare tant un 
grand homme, que de n'etre pas juſte a prendre le 
moment decifif de la reputation. L'on ne le man- 
que preſque jamais que pour mieux prendre celui de la 
fortune; c'eſt en quoi Von ſe trampe, pour Pordin- 
- - aire, doublement. iy | 

35. La vue laplus commune dans les imprudenees, 
c'eſt celle, que Fon a, de la poſſibilits des reſ- 
ſources, | | 

36. Toute Compagnie eſt peuple; ainſi tout y 
depend des inſtans, ag 

37. Tout ce qui paroit hazardeux, et qui pourtant 

ne Peſt pas, eſt preſque toujours ſage. | | 
238. Les gens irrẽſolus prennent toujours, avec faci- 
lite, les ouvertures qui les mẽnent a deux chemins, 
et qui par conſequent ne les preſſent pas d*opter. 

39. Il n'y a point de petits pas dans les grandes af- 
faires. | : 

40. Il ya des tems ou certaines gens ont toujours 
raiſon. Ip No 

41. Rien ne perſuade tant les gens qui ont peu de 
ſens que ce qu'ils n'entendent pas. | 1 

42. Il n'eſt pas ſage de faire, dans les factions, ou 
Pon neſt que ſur la defenſive, ce qui n'eſt pas preſſẽ. 
Mais Pinquietude des ſubalternes, eft la choſe la plus 
incommode dans ces rencontres; ils croient que, des 
qu'on n'agit pas, on eſt perdu. | 

43. Les chefs dans les factions n'en ſont les mai- 
tres, qu! autant qwils ſęavent pevenir ou appaiſer les 
murmures. | | 

Quand la fraieur eſt venue à un certain point, 
elle produit les memes effets = la temerite. 

45. Il eſt auſſi nẽceſſaire de choifir les mots dans 
les grandes affaires, qu*il eſt ſuperflu de les choiſir 
dans les petites. 

46. Rien n'eſt plus rare ni plus difficile aux Miniſ- 
tres qu'un certain mẽnagement dans le calme qui ſuit 
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immẽdiatement les grandes tempetes, parce que la 
flatterie y redouble, et que la defiance n'y elt pas 


Steinte. 


47. Il ne faut pas nous choquer ſi fort des fautes de 
ceux qui ſont nos amis, que nous en donnions de 


Pavantage à ceux contre leſquels nous agiſſons. 


48. Le talent d'inſinuer eſt plus utile que celui de 
perſuader, parce que l'on peut inſinuer à tout le monde, 
et que Pon ne perſuade preſque jamais perſonne. 

49. Dans les matiẽres qui ne ſont pas favorables 
par elleſmemes, tout changement qui n' eſt pas nẽceſ- 
faire eſt pernicieux parce qu'il eſt odieux. 

50. Il faut faire voir à ceux qui ſont naturellement 
foibles toutes ſortes d'abimes: parce que c'eſt le vrai 
moien de les obliger de ſe jetter dans le premier che- 
min qu'on leur ouvre. ä 


* 


r. L'on doit hazarder le poſſible toutes les fois 


que l'on ſe ſent en etat de profiter meme du manque- 


ment de ſucces. E 

952. Les hommes irreſolus ſe dẽterminent difficile. 
ment pour les moiens quoique meme ils ſoient deter- 
minẽs pour la fin. | | 

53. C'eſt preſque jeu ſur avec les hommes fourbes, 
de leur faire croire que l'on veut tromper ceux que 
Fon veu: ſervir. 

54. L' un des plus grands embarras que Von ait avec 
les Princes, c'eſt que Pon eſt ſouvent oblige, par la 
conſideration de leur propre ſervice, de leur donner 
des conſeils dont on ne peut pas leur dire les verita- 
bles raiſons, £4 FW l 

55. Quand on ſe trouve oblige de faire un diſcours 


que Pon prẽvoit ne devoir pas agreer, Pon ne peut 


lui donner trop d'apparence de ſinceritẽ: parce que 
Ceſt l unique moien de Padoucir. | | 
56. On ne doit jamais ſe jouer avec la faveur, on 
ne la peut trop embraſſer quand elle eſt veritable ; on 

ne la peut trop Eloigner quand elle eſt fauſſe. 
5 57. I. 
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57. Il y a de Finconvenient a S engager for des ſup- 
poſitions de ce que Fon croit impoſſible; et 3 
ih n'y a rien de fi commun. - 

58. La plupart des hommes examinent moins les 
raiſons de ce qu'on leur propole contre leur ſentiment, 
que celles qui peuvent obliger, celui __ les propoſe, 
de gen ſervir. | 

59, Tout ce qui eft vuide dans les tems de faction 
et d'intrigue, paſſe pour myſtẽrieux dans es eſprits 
de ceux qui ne ſont pas accoutumez aux grandes af- 
faires. 

60. Il n'eſt jamais permis à un infcrieur de s *cgaler 
en paroles à celui a qui il doit du ' reſpect, quoi qu il 
gy egale dans PaEtion, 

61. Tout homme que la fortune ſeule, par quel- 
que accident, a fair homme public, devient preſque 
toujours avec un peu de tems un particulier ridicule. 
62. La plus grande imperfection des hommes eſt 
la complaiſance, qu' ils trouvent, à ſe perſuader que 
les autres ne ſont point Exemts des dẽfauts qu' ils ſe re- 

connoiſſent à eux mèmes. 

63. Il n'y a que Pexperience qui puiſſe apprendre 
aux hommes à ne pas preferer ce qui les pique dans le 
preſent, à ce qui les doit toucher bien plus eſſentielle- 
ment dans Favenir, | 

64. Il faut s *appliquer, a avec ſoin, dans les grandes 
affaires encore plus que dans les autres, à ſe dẽfendre 
du gotit qu'on trouve pour la plaiſanterie. 

65. On ne peut aſſez peſer les moindres mots, dans 
les grandes affaires. 

66. Il n'y a que la continuation du bonheur qui 
fixe la plupart des amitiez. 

67. Quiconque aſſemble le peuple, Pemeut. 
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TRANSLATION 
Of Cardinal Dz ReTz's Political Maxims, 


i.JTis often madneſs to engage in a conſpiracy z 
| but nothing is ſo effetu.] to bring people af- 


terwards to their ſenſes, at leaſt for a time. As in 
ſuch undertakings, the danger ſubſiſts, even after the 


buſineſs is over ; this obliges to be prudent and cir- 
cumſpe& in the ſucceeding moments, 

2. A middling underſtanding, being ſuſceptible of 
unjuſt ſuſpicions, is, conſequently, of all characters, 
the leaſt fit to head a faction. As the moſt indiſpen- 
fable qualification in ſuch à Chief, is, to ſuppreſs, in 
many occaſions, and to conceal in all, even the beſt- 


grounded ſuſpicions, 


3. Nothing animates and gives ſtrength to a com- 
motion, ſo much as the ridicule of him againſt whom 

4. Among poopie uſed to affairs of moment, 
_ is much Jeſs uncommon than 1s generally be- 
lieved. | 

5. Deſcending to the Little, is the ſureſt way of 
attaining to an equality with the Great. 
6. Faſhion, though powerful in all things, is not 
more ſo in any, than in being well or ill at Court. 
There are times, when diſgrace is a kind of fire, that 
purifies all bad qualities, and illuminates every good 
one. There are others, in which the being out of 
favour is unbecoming a man of character. 

7. Sufferings, in people of the firſt rank, ſupply 
the want of virtue. | Sag | 

8. There is a confuſed kind of jumble, which 


practice ſometimes teaches; but never to be under- 


{tood by ſpeculation, f 
| .% The 
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9. The greateſt Powers cannot injure a man's cha- 
4 whoſe reputation is unblemiſhed n his 
arty. 
E io. We are * often duped by difidence, as by 
confidence, 

11. The greateſt evils are not arrived at their ut- 
moſt period, until thoſe who are in power have loſt 
all fenfe of ſhame. At ſuch a time, thoſe who ſhould 
obey, ſhake off all reſpect and ſubordination, Then 


is lethargic indolence roufed ; but rouſed by convul- 


fians. \ 

12. A wal ought always to be drawn over what- 
ever may be faid or concerning the rights of 
the People, ( or of Kings; —_ agree beſt when leaſt 


mentioned * 

13. There are, at tiwes, ſituations ſo very vnfor- 
tunate, that Whatever is undertaken muſt be wrong. 
Chance, alone, never throws people into ſuch dilem- 


mas; and they happen only to thoſe who bring them 


upon themſelves. 


14. It is more unbecoming a Minifter to ſay, than 
to do filly things. 


15. The advice given to a Miniſter by an obnoxi- 


ous perſon, is always thought bad. 


16. It is as dangerous, and almoſt as criminal, 
with Princes, to have the power of doing good, as 
= will of doing evil. 


7. Timorous minds are much more inclined 0 


dai than to reſolve, 

18. It appears ridjculous to aſſert, but it is not the 
leſs true, that at Faris, during popular commotions, 
the moſt N will not quit __ homes paſt a ſtated 


hour. 
19. 1 
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19. Flexibility is the moſt requiſite qualification 
for the management of great affairs. 133 
20. It is more difficult for the member of a fac- 
tion to live with thoſe of his own party, than to act 
againſt thoſe who oppoſe it. ts 
21. The greateſt dangers have their allurements, 
if the want of ſucceſs is likely to be attended with a 
degree of glory. Middling dangers are horrid, when 
the loſs of reputation 1s the inevitable conſequence of 
ill ſucceſs. 1 254- en e 
22. Violent meaſures are always dangerous, but 
when neceſſary, may then be looked upon as wiſe. 
They have, however, the advantage of never being 
matter of indifferency; and, when well concerted 
muſt be deciſive. a | 4 
23. There may be' circumſtances, in which even 
prudence directs us to truſt entirely to chance. 1 
24. Every thing in this world has its critical mo- 
ment; and the height of good conduct conſiſts in 
knowing, and ſeizing it. : #2: row 
26. Profligacy, joined to ridicule, form the moſt 
abominable, and moſt dangerous of all characters. 
26, Weak minds never yield when they ought. 
27. Variety of ſights have the greateſt effect upon 
the mob, and alſo upon numerous aſſemblies, who, 
in many reſpects, reſemble mob. | 
28. Examples taken from paſt times have infinitely 
more power over the minds of men, than any of the 
age in which they live. Whatever we ſee, grows 
familiar; and perhaps the Conſulſhip of Caligula's 
Horſe might not have aſtoniſhed us ſo much as we 
are apt to imagine. | | Fro 
29. Weak minds are commonly oyerpowered by 
clamour. 
30. We ought never to contend for what we are 
not likely to obtain. | 3 
1. The inſtant in which we receive the moſt fa- 
vourable accounts, is juſt that wherein we ought to 
= redouble 
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redouble our vigilance, even in regard, to che oſt 
trifling circumſtances. 

32. It is 3 — to have a Kew itfluadcs over 
the people; as thereby we become Wenner even 
for what is done againſt our will. 

33. One of the greateſt Jiffculties: in civil war is, 
that more art is required to know what ſhould be 
concealed from our friends, than what ought to be 
done againſt our enemies. 

34. Nothing lowers a great man ſo much, as not 
ſeizing the deciſive moment of raiſing his reputation. 
This is ſeldom neglected, but with a view!to for- 
tune: by which miſtake, it is not unuſual to miſs 
both, 

35. The poſlibility of remedying imprudent ac- 
tions, is commonly an inducement to commit them. 

36. Every numerous aſſembly is mob; conſequent- 

ly every thing there depends upon inſtantaneous 
rarns:* 

37. Whatever meaſure ſeems hazardous, and i is in 
realy, not ſo, is generally a wiſe one. 

IrreſoJute minds always adopt with facility, 
Mz meaſures can admit of different iſſues, and 
conſequently do not require an abſolute deciſion. 

39. In momentous affairs, no ſtep is indifferent, 

40. There are times in which certain people are 
always in the right. 

41. Nothing convinces perſons of a weak — * 
ſtanding ſo effectually, as what they do not compre- 
hend. 

42. When Factions a are only upon the defenſive, 
Fd. ought never to do that which may be delayed. 
Upon ſuch occaſions, nothing is ſo troubleſome as 
the reſtleſſneſs of ſubalterns ; who think a ſtate of 
ination, total deſtruction. 

43. Thoſe who head Factions have no way of 
maintaining their authority, but by Preventa or 
quieting diſcontent. 


44. A certain 
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44. A certain degree of fear, Fa a ſame 
effects as raſhneſs. 

45. In affairs of importance, the choice of words: 

is 21 as much conſequence, as it would be ſuperfluous 

in thoſe of little moment. | 

46. During thoſe calms which immediately ſucceed 
violent ftorms, nothing is more difficult for Miniſters, 
than to act properly; becauſe, while flattery increaſes, 
ſuſpicions are not yet ſubſided, 

47. The faults of our friends ought never to anger 
us ſo far, as to give an advantage to our enemies. 
48. The talent of inſinuation is more uſeful than 
char of perſuaſion; as every body is open to inſinua- 
tion, but ſcarce any to perſuaſion, 
49. In matters of a delicate nature, all unneceſſary 

alterations are dangerous; becauſe odious. 
380. The beff way to compel weak-minded people 

to adopt our opinion, is to terrify them from all 
others, by magnifying their danger. 

51, We muſt run all hazards, where we think our- 
ſelves in a ſituation to reap ſome advantage, even, 
from the want of ſucceſs. 

52. Irreſolute men are diffident in reſolving upon 
the Means, even when they are determined upon the 
End. 

53. It is almoſt a ſure game, with crafty men, to 
make, them believe we intend to deceive thoſe whom 


we mean to ſerve, 


54. One of the greateſt difficulties with Princes, is 
the being often obliged, in order to ſerve them, to 
give advice, the true reaſons of which we dare not 
mention. 

55. The ſaying things which we foreſce will not be 
pleaſing, can only be ſoftened by the greateſt appear- 
ance of ſincerity, 

56. We ought never to trifle with favour. If real, 
we "ſhould haſtily ſeize the advantage; if pretended, 


avoid the allurement. 


57. It 
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57. It is very inconſequent to enter into engage - 
ments upon ſuppoſitions we think imp * yet 
it x very uſual, 

8. The generality of a pay tefs attention - 
to ed. urged againſt their opinion, than to 
ſuch as may engage the diſputant to adopt their own. 

59. In times of faction ard: intrigue, whatever ap- 
pears inert, is reckoned myſterious, by thoſe who are 
not accuſtomed to affairs of moment. - | 

60. It is never allowable, in an inferior, to qual 


himſelf in words to a ſuperios, akhough he may rival 
him in actions. 


61. Every man whom chance alone has, by ſome 
accident, made a public character, hardly ever fails 
of becoming, in a ſhort time, a ridiculous —_ 
one. 

62. The — imperfection of men is, the com- 
placency with which they are willing to think. others 
not free from faults, 1 which * are themſelves 
conſcious. 

63. Experience, only, can teach men not to preſer 
. ſtrikes them for the preſent moment, to what 
will have much greater weight with them hereafter. - 

64, In the management of important buſineſs, alt 
turn to raillery muſt be more carefully avoided than 
in any other, 


65, In momentous b ons words cannot be 
ſufßclentiy weighed. 


66. The permaneney of moſt friendſhips, depends 
upon the continuity of good fortune. 


67. Whoever aſſembles the ide will raiſe 
commotions. 
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foregoing MAXIM SS. 


HAVE taken the trouble of extracting and 
1 collecting, for your uſe, the foregoing Political 
Maxims of the Cardinal de Retz, in his Memoirs. 
They are not aphoriſms of his invention, but the true 


and juſt obſeryations of his own experience, in the 


courſe of great buſineſs. My own experience atteſts 
the truth of them all. Read them over with attention 

as here above, and then read, with the ſame attention, 
and tout de ſuite, the Memoirs; where you will find 
the facts and characters from whence thoſe obſervati · 


ons are drawn, or to which they are applied; and 
they will reciprocally help to fix each other in your 
mind. I hardly know. any book ſo neceſſary for a 
young man to read and remember. You will there 
find, how great buſineſs is really carried on; very 
differently from what people, who have never been 


concerned in it, imagine. Tou will there ſee 


what Courts and Courtiers really are, and obſerve that 
they are neither ſo good as they ſhould be, nor fo 


bad as they are thought by moſt people. The Court 
Poet, and the ſullen, cloyſtered Pedant, are equally 


miſtaken in their notions, or at leaſt in the accounts 
they give us of them. Lou vill obſerve the coolneſs, 
in general, the perfidy in ſome caſes, and the truth in 
a very: few, of Court friendſhips. | This will teach 
you the prudence of a general diſtruſt ; and the im- 
prudence of making no exception to that rule, upon 
good and tried grounds. You will ſee the utility of 
ood-breeding towards one's greateſt enemies; and 
the high imprudence and folly, of either inſulting or 
injurious expreſſions. You will find, in the Cardi- 
nal's own character, a ſtrange, but by no means an 
uncommon mixture, of high and low, good and bad, 
TEN parts 
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parts and indiſcretion. In the character of Monſieur le 
Duc d' Orleans, you may obſerve the model of weak · 
neſs, irreſolution, and fear, though with very good | 
parts. In ſhort, you will, in every page of that 
book, ee that ſtrange, - inconſiſtent creature, Man, 
juſt as he is. If you would. know that period of hiſ- 
tory (and it is well worth knowing) correctly, after 
you have read the Cardinals Memoirs, you ſhould read 
thoſe of Jolly, and of Madame de Motteville; both 
which throw great light upon che firſt. By. all, thoſe 
accounts put together it appears, that Anne of. Auftria 
with great ſubmiſſion to a Crowned Head do I ſay it) 
was a.B-—. She had ſpirit and | courage without. 
devotion without common morality, and Jewd- 
neſs without tenderneſs, either to -Juſlify or to digni-, 
fy it, , Her two ſons were no more 525 the Ihir- 
reenth's than they. were mine; and if Buckingham 

had ſtaid a little longer, W ould, pro ably have 5 
another. by him. 

Cardinal Mazarin was a — Knast | ALS 
man; much more cunning. than able; Ny hens 
falſe, and dirtily greedy. As: for his enemy, Cardi- 
nal de Retz, I can truly call him a man of great parts, 
but J cannot call him à great man. He never was 
ſo much ſo as in his retirement. The Ladies had 
then a great, and have always had ſome ſhare in State 
affairs in France ; the ſpring and the ſtreams-of their 
politics have always been, and always will be, the 
intereſt of their preſent. Lover, - or their reſentment 
againſt a diſcarded and perfidious one. Money is 
their great object; of which they are extremely gree- 
dy, if it coincides with their arrangement with the 
Lover for the time being: but true glory, and pub- 
lic good, never enter into their heads. They are al- 
ways governed by the man they love, and they al- 
ways govern the man who loves them. He or ſhe, . 
who loves the moſt, is always governed by him or 
her who loves the leaſt. Madame de Montbazon 


governed Monſieur de Beaufort, who was fond of 
Vol. I. | P p 
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her; whereas ſhe was only proud of his rank and 
popularity. The Drudos for the time being, always 
governed Madame and Mademoiſelle de Chevreuſe, 
and ſteered their politics. Madame de Longueville 
governed her brother, the Prince de Conti, who was 
in love with her; but Marſillac, with whom ſhe was 
in love, governed her. In all female politics, the head 
is certainly not the part that takes the lead: the true 
and ſecret ſpring lies lower and deeper. La Palatine, 
whom the Cardinal celebrates as the ableſt and moſt 
ſenſible woman he ever met with, and who ſeems to 
have acted more fyſtematically and conſequentially 
than any of them, ſtarts aſide however, and deviates 
from her plan, whenever the intereſts or the inclina- 
tions of La Vieuville, her Lover, require it. 1 will 
add (though with great ſubmiſſion to a late friend of 
yours at Paris) that no woman ever yet, either rea- 
ſoned or acted, long together, cenſequentially; but 
ſome little thing, ſome love, ſome reſentment, ſome 
ee momentary intereſt, ſome ſuppoſed ſlight, or 
ome humour, always breaks in upon, and overſets, 
their moſt prudent reſolutions and ſchemes. 
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CONSIDERATIONS upon the 
Repeal of the Limitation, relative to 
Foreigners, in the Act of Settle- 
ment. ä 


HE particular Limitation, relative to Fo- 
reigners, in the Act of Settlement, and now 
to be repealed, was marked out as peculiarly ſacred, 
by the firſt Parliament, and that no uncomplaiſant 


one, of the late King, by enacting, that that Limita- ' 


tion ſhould be inſerted in all future acts of Naturali- 
zation; and it was ſo, even in the act for naturalizing 
' the Prince of Orange, the King's ſon-in-law. 
But, it ſeems, Meſſieurs Prevot, Bouquet, and 
others, are now to receive a mark of diſtinction, 
which the King's ſon- in law could not then obtain: 


But, can the ſame indulgence, hereafter, ever be re- 


fuſed to foreign Proteſtant Princes, of the higheſt 
birth, and greateſt merit, and, many of them, nearly 
related to his Majeſty and the Royal Family; who 

may, very probably, prefer the Britiſh ſervice to any 
other ? | 

The poor military arguments, urged in juſtifica- 
tion of the Repeal of this moſt ſacred Law, are too 
trifling to be the true ones, and too wretched to be 
ſeriouſly anſwered, unleſs by the unfortunate Britiſh 
Officers; who are hereby, in a manner, declared and 
enacted to be incapable of doing the duty of Captains, 
Majors, Sc. | | 

Some other reaſon, therefore, muſt be ſought for ; 
and, perhaps, it is but too eaſily found. 


May it not be periculum faciamus in anima vili? If 


this goes down, it ſhall be followed; ſome foreign 
Prince, of allowed merit, ſhall make the firſt appli- 


P p 2 cation 
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cation to the Crown, and to the Parliament, for the 
ſame favour which was ſhewn to Meſſieurs Prevot, 
Bouquet, and Company. Can either of them, in 
common decency, refuſe it? Beſides that, perhaps a 
time may come, when Generals, and ſuperior Officers, 
may be as much wanted in England, as great Cap- 
tains and Majors are now wanted in America. | 
Great evils have always ſuch trifling beginnings, to 
ſmooth the way for them inſenſibly; as Cardinal de 
Retz moſt juſtly obſerves, when he ſays, that he is 
perſuaded, that the Romans were carried on by ſuch 
ſhades and gradations of miſchief and extravagancy, 
as not to have been much furpriſed or alarmed, ' when 
Caligula declared his intention of making his horſe 
Conſul. So that, by the natural progreſſion of 


5 precedents, the next generation may probably ſee, 


and even without ſurpriſe or abhorrence, Foreigners 
commanding your troops, and voting the ſupplies for 
them in both Houſes of Parliament. | 

As to the pretended utility of theſe foreign Heroes, 
it is impoſſible to anſwer fuch arguments ſeriouſly. 
What experience evinces the neceſlity ? Cape Breton, 
the ſtrongeſt place in Amerca, ws very irregularly 
taken, in the laſt war, by our irregular American 
troops. Sir William Johnfon lately beat, and took, 
moſt irregularly, the regular General Dieſkau, at the 
head of his regular forces: and General Braddock, 
who was moſt judiciouſly ſelected out of the whole 
Britiſh army, to be our Scipio Americanus, was very 
irregularly deſtroyed, by unſeen, and to this day 
unknown enemies. | 

How will theſe foreign Heroes agree with the 
Engliſh Officers of the ſame corps, who are, in a 
manner, by act of Parliament, declared unfit for 
their buſineſs, till inſtructed in it by the great foreign 
maſters of Homicide. Will they not even be more 
inclined to adviſe, than to obey their Colonel ; to in- 
terpret, than to execute his orders? Will they co- 


- operate 
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operate properly with our American troops and Of- 
ficers, whom-they will certainly look upon, and treat 
as an inexperienced and undiſciplined rabble? Can it 
poſſibly be otherwiſe ? or, can it be wondered at, 
when thoſe. gentlemen know, that they are appointed 
Officers by one act of Parliament, and at the expence 
of another, the moſt ſacred of the ſtatute-book. 

O! but there is to be but one half of the Officers, 
of this thundering Legion, who are to be Foreigners : 
ſo much the worſe; for then, according to the prin- 
ciple laid down, it can be but half diſciplined. Be-. 
ſides, the leſs the object, to which a very great ob- 
ject is ſacrificed, the more abſurd, and the more ſuſ- 
picious, ſuch a ſacrifice becomes. At firſt, this whole 
legion was to conſiſt of all Foreigners, Field-officers 
and all ; which, upon the principle of the abſolute 
utility and neceſſity of foreign Officers, was much 
more rational ; but, thus mitigated, as it is called, 
is a thouſand times more abſurd. And, how does it 
ſtand now? Why, truly, the ſacred Act of Settle- 
ment is to be repealed, and in the tendereſt part, for 
the ſake of ſome foreign Captains and Majors, who 
are to be commanded by Britiſh ſuperior Officers, 
who, by this act of Parliament, are ſuppoled not to 
know their trade. By 

One has heard, (but one hears a thouſand falſe re- 
ports) that this abſurd ſcheme was, ſome time ago, 
quaſned by his Majeſty's own'prudence and goodnels : 
and, from the rightneſs of che thing, I am inclin- 
ed to believe that it is true: and, I am ſure, I will not, 
ſuppoſe, that ever that might be among the reaſons, 
for reſuming it in this ſhape, and forcing it down the 
throats of the reluctant Nation: but this is certain, 
that it was once dropped, and at ſome expence too. 
The foreign Heroes were contented with Money in- 
ſtead of Laurels, and were going away about their 
own buſineſs ; but, perhaps, a condeſcenſion to the 
unanimous wiſhes of the whole people of England, at 


aft, 
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leaft, was looked upon as a dangerous precedent, and 
the repeal of the Act of Settlement as an uſeful one. 
But, however, I will have candour enough to believe, 
that this was merely an abſurd, wrong headed mea- 
ſure; for, if I did not, I nous think it | the wickedeſt 
that ever was puſhed, 
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AXIOMS IN \ TRADE. 


0 ſell, upon the "whole more then: you 8 

Ta: buy your materials as cheap, and to fl 
your c manufactures as dear as you can. 

To eaſe the manufactures, as much as poſſible, of 
all taxes and burthens. 

To lay ſmall or no duties upon your own manu- 
factures exported, and to lay high duties upon all 
foreign manufactures imported. 

To lay ſmall or no duties upon foreign materials, 
that are neceſſary for your own manufactures ; but to 
lay very high duties upon, or rather totally prohibit, 
the exportation of ſuch of your own materials as are 


neceſſary for the manufactures of other countries; as 


Wool, Fuller's earth, Sc. 


To keep the intereſt of money low, that people 
may place their money in trade. 

Not to imagine (as people commonly do) that it is 
either 2 or poſſible to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of your gold and ſilver, whether coined or un- 
coined. For, if the balance of trade be againſt you, 
that is, if you buy more than you ſell, you muſt ne- 
ceſſarily make up that difference in money; and your 
Bullion or your Coin, which are in effect the ſame 


thing, muſt and will be exported, in ſpight of all 


laws. But if you ſell more than you buy, then fo- 
reigners muſt do the {ame by you, and make up their 
deficiency in Bullion or Coin. Gold and ſilver are 
but merchandize, as well as Cloth or Linen: and that 
nation that buys the leaſt, and ſells the moſt, muſt 
always have the moſt money. 

A A free trade is always carried on with more advan- 
tage to the public, than an excluſive one, by a com- 


Faux. 
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pany. But the particular circumſtances of ſome trades 
may ſometimes require a joint ſtock and excluſive 
privileges. 

All monopolies are deſtructive to trade. 

To get, as much as poſſible, the advantages of 
manufacturing and freight... 

: To contrive to underſell other nations, in foreign | 
markets, = 210 28 rn 


To 
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-Þ o the K IN G's moſt Excellent 
| MAJESTY.. 


The — 3 a PETITION of Puke Earl of 


CHESTERFIELD, Knight of the moſt noble Order 
* of the Garter. 


suxvrrn, 


HAT your Petitioner; being Wade by 

deafneſs, as uſeleſs and inſignificant as moſt of 
his equals and cotemporaries are by nature, hopes, in 1 
common with them, to ſhare your Majeſty > Rojil 
favour and bounty; whereby he may be enabled, 
either to fave or ſpend, as he ſhall think proper, more 
than he can do at preſent. 

That your Petitioner, having had the honour of 
ſerving your Majeſty in. ſeveral very lucrative em- 
ployments, ſeems thereby intitled to a lucrative re- 
treat from buſineſs, and to enjoy otium cum drgnitate : ; 
that is, leiſure and a large penſion. _ 

Your Petitioner humbly preſumes, that he has, at 
leaſt, a common claim to ſuch a penſton ; he has a 
vote in the moſt auguſt aſſembly in the world; he 
has an eſtate that puts him above wanting it; but he 
has, at the ſame time (though he ſays it) an elevation 
of ſentiment, that makes him nor only deſire, but 
(pardon, dread Sir, an expreſſion you are uſed to) 
inſiſt upon it. 

That your Petitioner is little apt, and en un- 
willing, to ſpeak advantageouſly of himſelf ; but as, 
after all, ſome Juſtice is due to one's-ſelf, as well as 
to others, he begs leave to repreſent, That his loyalty 
to your Majeſty has always been unſhaken, even in 
the worſt of times; That, particularly, in the late 
unnatural rebellion, when the Pretender advanced as 

. far 
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far as Derby, at the head of, at leaſt, three thouſand 
undiſciplined men, the flower of the Scotiſh nobility 
and gentry, your Petitioner did rot join him, as, un- 
en een he might have dope, had he been ſo 
inclined ; but, on the contrary, raiſed ſixteen com- 
panies, of one hundre# men, Ph at the public ex- 
pence, in ſupport of your Majeſty s undoubted right 
to the Imperial Crown ef theſe Realms ; which dif- 
tinguiſnied proof of his loyalty, * to clay hour, Un- 
rewarded. 

Your Majeſty's Petitioner is well aware, that your 
Civil Lift, muſt, neceſſarily, be in a low and languid 
ſtate, after the various, frequent, and profuſe eva- 
Cuations, which ; it has of late years undergone ; but, 
at the ſame time, he preſumes to hope, that this argy- 
ment, which ſeems not to have been made uſe of 
againſt any other perſon whatſoever, ſhall not, in this 
ſingle caſe, be urged againſt him; and the leſs ſo, 
as he has good reaſons to believe, that the deficiencies 
of the Penſion- fund are, by no means, the laſt that 
will be made good by Parliament. 

r Lor Petitioner begs leave to obſerve, That a 
ſmall penſion is diſgraceful and opprobrious, as it inti- 
mates a ſhameful neceſſity on one part, and a de- 
;grading ſort of charity on the other: but that a great 
one implies dignity and affluence on one ſide; on the 
other, regard and efteem which, doubtleſs, your 
: Majeſty muſt entertain, in the higheſt degree, for 
thole great. perſonages, whoſe reſpectable names ſtand 
upon your Eleemoſynary liſt. Your Petitioner, 
therefore, humbly, perſuades, himſelf, upon this prin- 
ciple, that leſs than three thouſand pounds à year will 
not be propoſed to him: if made up gold, the more 

agreeable; ; 1f for life, the more marketable, | 
Tour Petitioner perſuades himſelf, that your Ma- 
jeſty will not ſuſpect this his humble application to 
roceed from any mean, intereſted motive, of which 
he has always had the utmalt abhorrence. No, Sir, 
4 he 
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he confeſſeth his own weakneſs ; Honour alone is his 
object; Honour is his paſſion ; Honour is dearer to 
him than life. To Honour he has always facrificed 
all other conſiderations; and upon this generous prin- 
ciple, ſingly, he now ſollicits that Honour, which, in 


the moſt ſhining times, diſtinguiſhed the greateſt men 


of Greece; who were: fed at the expence of the 
public. W345 271 4 2 1} Yo = MILF 7 6.1 
Upon this Honour, ſo ſacred to him as a Peer, fo 
tender to him as a Man, he moſt ſolemnly aſſures your 
Majeſty, that, in caſe you ſhall be pleaſed to grant 
him this his humble requeſt, he will gratefully and 
honourably ſupport, and promote with zeal and 
vigour, the worſt meaſure that the worſt Miniſter can 
ever ſuggeſt to your Majeſty: but, on the other hand, 
ſhould he be ſingled out, marked, and branded by a 
refuſal, he thinks himſelf obliged in Honour to de- 
clare, that he will, to the utmoſt of his power, op- 
poſe the beſt and wifeſt meaſures, that your Majeſty 
yourſelf can ever dictavee. 2 


And your Majeſty's Petitioner hall ever pray. 


A FRAG- 


* 
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'A_ FRAGMENT. 


A. Chapter of the Garter is to be held at St. 

-Z 2 James's next Friday; in which Prince Edward, 
the Prince of Orange, the Earls of Lincoln, Win- 
chelſea, and Cardigan, are to be elected Knights 
Companions of the Order of the Garter. Though 
ſolely nominated by the Crown, they are ſaid to be 
elected; becauſe there is a pretended election. All 
the Knights are ſummened to attend the Sovereign at 
a Chapter, to be held on ſuch a day, in order to elect 


ſo many new Knights, into the vacant Stalls of the 


deceaſed ones; accordingiy they meet in the Council 


Chamber, where they all fit down according to their 


ſeniority, at -a long table, where the Sovereign pre- 
ſides, There every Knight pretends to write a liſt 
of thoſe whom he intends to vote for ; and, in effect, 
writes down nine names, ſuch as he thinks proper, 
taking care, however, to inſert the names of thoſe 
who are really to be elected; then the Biſhop of 
Saliſbury, who is always the Chancellor of the Order, 
goes round the table, and takes the paper of each 
Knight, pretends to look into them, and then de- 
clares the majority of votes to be for thoſe perſons, 
who were nominated by the Crown. Upon this de- 
claration, two of the old Knights go into the out- 
ward room, where the new ones are attending, and 
introduce them, one after another, according to their 


' ranks. The new Knight kneels down before the 


King, who puts the ribband about his neck ; then he 
turns to the Prince of Wales, or, in his abſence, to 
the oldeſt Knight, who puts the Garter about his 
leg. This is the ceremony of the Chapter : that of 


the Inſtallation, which is always performed in St. 


George's Chapel at Windſor, compleats the whole 
thing ; for till then the new Knights cannot wear the 
3 | Star, 
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Star, unleſs by a particular diſpenſation from the 
Sovereign, which is very ſeldom granted. All cere- 
monies are in themſelves very filly things ; but yet, 
a man of the world ſhould know them. They are 
the outworks of Manners and Decency, which would 
be too often broke in upon, if it were not for that 
defence, which keeps the enemy at a proper diſtance. 
It is for that reaſon, that I always treat fools and 
coxcombs with great ceremony; true good-breedin 
not being a ſufficient barrier againſt them. The 
knowledge of the world teaches one to deal with dif- 
ferent people differently, and according as characters 
and ſituations require. The verſatile ingenium is a 
moſt eſſential point; and a man muſt be broke to it 
while heis young. Have it always in your thoughts, 
as I have you in mine, Adieu, | 

P. S. This moment I receive your letter of the 
15th N. S. with which J am very well pleaſed : it 
informs me, and, what I like ſtill better, it ſhows 
me that you are informed. 


—— 


A FRAGMEN T. 


OUR riding, fencing, and dancing, conſtantly, 
at the Academy, will, IJ hope, lengthen you 

out a little ; therefore, pray take a great deal of thoſe 
exerciſes: for I would very fain have you be, at 
leaſt, five feet eight inches high, as Mr. Harte once 
wrote me word, that he hoped you would be. Mr. 
Pelham likewiſe told me, that you ſpeak German 
and French as fluently and correctly as a Saxon or a 

Pariſian. I am very glad of both: take care not to 

forget the former ; there is no danger of your for- 

getting the Jatter, As I both thank and applaud you 

for having, hitherto, employed yourſelt ſo well 

abroad, I muſt again repeat to you, that the manner 

in which you ſhall now employ it, at Paris, will be 

finally deciſive of your fortune, figure, and character 


In 
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in the world, and, conſequently, of my eſteem and 
kindneſs. Eight or nine months determine the 
whole ; which whole is very near compleat. It con- 
ſiſts in this only: to retain and increaſe the learning 
you have already acquired; to add to it the ſtill more 
uſeful knowledge of the World ; and to adorn both, 
with the Manners, the Addreſs, the Air, and the 
Graces of a Man of Faſhion. Without the laſt, I 
will ſay of your youth and 7 knowledge, what 
Horace ſays to Venus; 


Parum comis fine te Fuventas, Mercuriuſque. 


The two great ſubjects of converſation now at 
Paris are, the diſpute between the Crown and the 
Clergy, and between the Crown and the States of 
Brittany: inform yourſelf thoroughly of both; which 
| will let you into the moſt material parts of the French 
hiſtory and conſtitution. There are four letters 
printed, and very well written, againſt the pretended 
rights and immunities of the Clergy ; to which there 
is an Anſwer, very well written too, in defence of 
thoſe immunities. Read them both with attention; 
and alſo, all repreſentations, memorials, and what- 
ever ſhall appear, for, or againſt the claims of the 
States of Brittany. I dare ſay, that ninety-nine in a 
hundred, of the Engliſh at Paris, do not give them- 
ſelves the trouble of 3 inquiring into thoſe diſputes ; but 
content themſelves with ſaying, that there is a con- 
founded buſtle and rout between the King and the 


Prieſts, and between the King and the States of 


Brittany; but that, for their parts, they do not 
trouble their heads about them; fight Dog, fight 
Bear: but, with ſubmiſſion to them, theſe are ob- 


jects worthy the attention and inquiries of a man of 
ſenſe and buſineis. 


Adieu, my dear child! Yours tenderly. 


We 
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1 
— 


We have been ſavoured with the following letters, 
written by the late EARL of CazsSTERFIELD to 
different perſons. 


1 


LET TRE de recommandation, en faveur de 
Madame Cleland, addreſſce a Madame de Tencin. 


Londres, ce 20 Aouſt, V. S. 
J OMBAT TU par des mouvemens bien différents, 
#$ Jai long tems ballance, avant que d'oſer me 
determiner, à vous envoler cette lettre. Je ſentois 
toute Vindiſcretion d'une telle demarche, et à quel 
point c'ẽtoit abuſer de la bonte que vous avez eu pour 
moi, pendant mon ſcour a Paris, que de vous la rede- 
mander pour un autre: mais ſollicite vivement par 
une Dame que ſon mérite met à Pabri des refus, et 
portẽ, d'ailleurs, à profiter du moindre prẽtexte pour 
rappeller un ſouvenir qui m'eſt {i precieux, que le 
votre z le penchant (comme il arrive preſque toujours) 
a triomphe de la diſcretion , et je ſatisfais en meme 
tems à mes propres inclinations et aux inſtances de 
Madame Cleland, qui aura Phonneur de vous rendre 
cette lettre. 1 2 
Je ſgais par experience, Madame (car j' en ſuis moi- 
meme un exemple) que ce n'eſt pas la premiere affaire 
de la ſorte, a laquelle vötre reputation, qui ne ſe 
renferme point dans les bornes de la France, vous a 
expoſce ; mais je me flatte, auſſi, que vous ne la 
trouverez pas la plus dẽſagrẽable. Un merite ſupe- 
rieur, un eſprit juſte, delicat, ornẽ par la lecture de 
tout ce qu'il y a de bon dans toutes les langues, et un 
grand uſage du monde, qui ont acquis à Madame 
Cleland l'eſtime et la conſideration de tout ce qu'il y 
a d'honnèëtes gens icy, me raſſurent ſur la libertẽ, que 


18 
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je prends, de vous la recommander; et me perſuadent 
mème que veus ne m' en ſęaurez pas mauvais gre. 

Si vous me demandez, par haſard, pourquoi elle 
m'a choiſi pour ſon introducteur chez vous, et pour- 
quoi elle a crù, que je m'etois acquis ce droit là; je 
vous dirai naturellement, que c'eſt moi, qui en. ſuis 
cauſe, En cela Jai ſuivi Pexemple de la plupart des 
voiageurs, qui, a leur retour, ſe font valoir chez eux, 
par leurs pretendues liaiſons avec ce qu'il y a de plus 
diſtinguẽ, chez les autres. Les Rois, les Princes et 
les Miniſtres les ont toujours comble de leurs grices. 
Et moiennant ce faux etalage d*honneurs qu'ils n'ont 
point rect), ils acquierrent une conſideration, qu'ils ne 
meritent point. 5 | 

Pai vante vos bontez pour moi; je les ai exagerees 
meme, s'il etoit poſſible ; et enfin, pour ne vous rien 
cacher, ma vanite a pouſle Peffronterie au point 
meme de me donner pour votre ami favori, et enfant 
de la maiſon. Quand Madame Cleland m'a pris au 

mot, et m'a dit; Je vais bientot en France; je n'y 
<< ambitionne rien tant, que Phonneur de connoitre 
C Madame de Tencin ; vous qui etes fi bien 1a, il ne 
“ vous coutera rien de me donner une lettre pour 
6 tte,” | | | 

Le cas Etoit embaraſſant : car, apres ce que Javois 
dit, un refus auroit ete trop choquant a Madame 
Cleland, et Paveu, que je n*etois pas en droit de la 
faire, trop humiliant pour mon amour propre. Si 
bien que je me ſuis trouve reduit à riſquer le pacquet, 
et je crois meme que je Paurois fait, fi je n'avois pas 
eu Phonneur de vous connoitre du tout, plùtot que 
de me donner le dementi ſur un article fi ſenſible. 

Aiant donc franchi le pas ; je voudrois bien en pro- 
fiter, pour vous exprimer les ſentimens de reconnoiſſance 
que Jai, et que j aurai toujours des bontez que vous 
m' avez temoigne a Paris; je voudrois auſſi vous 
exprimer tout ce que je penſe des qualitez qui diſtin- 
guent votre cœur et votre eſprit, de tous les autres: 

mais 
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mais cela me meneroit ẽgalement au dela des bornes 
d'une lettre, et au deſſus de mes forces. 

Je ſouhaitterois que Monſieur de Fontenelle voulut 
bien s' en charger pour moi. Sur cet article, je puis 
dire, ſans vanite, que nous penſons de mème; avec 
cette difference, qu'il vous le diroit avec cet eſprit, 
cette delicatefſe, et cette ẽlẽgance, qui lui ſont pro- 
pres et ſeules convenables au ſujet. 

Permettez donc, Madame, que deſtitue de tous 
ces advantages de Veſprit, je vous aflure ſimplement 
des ſentimens de man cœur, de Peſtime, de la vene- 
ration, et de Pattachement reſpectueux, avec lequel je 
ſerai toute ma vie, Madame, . 

a Votre, Sc. 


Je crois que vous me pardonnerez bien, fi je vous 
ſupplie de faire mes complimens à Monſieur de Fon- 
tenelle, VVV | 


TRANSLATION. 


LETTER of Recommendation; in favour of Mrs. 
| Cleland, to Madame de Tencin. . 


London, Auguſt the 2oth, O. S. 


GITATED by various thoughts, I have 
long been in ſuſpence, before ] durſt reſolve 

to {end this letter. I felt all the indiſcretion of ſuch 
a ſtep, and how much it would be treſpaſſing upon 
the goodneſs I had experienced from you, during my 
ſtay at Paris, to require the ſame for another. A, 
Lady, whoſe merit. ſecures from a refuſal, has en- 
treated me in the moſt preſſing manner, and my own 
inclinations have concurred, to make uſe of the firſt. 
opportunity, to recall a remembrance which will al- 
ways be pleaſing to me; ſo that; inclination having 
Voi... Qq (as 


| {elf that you will not 
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(as it generally happens) overpowered diſcretion, my 
own wiſhes, and Mrs. Cleland*s deſires, will both be 


gratified, by her having the honour of preſenting this 
letter to you, 


I know, Madam, by experience ; and, am myſelf, 

a proof, that this is not the firſt affair of that kind, 
which your reputation, not confined within the limits 
of France, hath wee upon you; but I flatter my- 
ook upon this as the moſt diſ- 

agreeable. Superior merit, exquiſite and refined 
ſenſe, adorned by the knowledge of the beſt authors 
in every language, and a _ knowledge of the 
world, have acquired Mrs. Cleland the eſteem and 
conſideration of all people of moſt merit here. 
Theſe motives encourage me to take the liberty of 
recommending her to you, and even perſuade me that 
you will not take it ill. N 


If, by chance, you ſhould aſk why this Lady has 


made choice of me to be her introductor towards you, 


and how ſhe came to believe that I had any ſuch 


right; I will candily own, that I myſelf have been 


the cauſe of it; and, in this reſpect, I have followed 
the example of moſt travellers ; who, at their return 
to their own Country, endeavour to raiſe their repu- 


tation, by boaſting of imaginary connections with the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed people abroad. Kings, Princes, 


and Miniſters, have always loaded them with favours : 


in conſequence of thoſe boaſted honours, which they 


never received, they often acquire a degree of conſi - 
deration which they do not deſerve. 

I have boafted of your goodneſs to me ; I have 
even, if poſſible, exaggerated it ; and, in ſhort, (nor 
to conceal any thing trom you) Vanity has even drove 


me to declare that I was your favourite friend, and 
_ domeſticated in your houſe. Mrs. Cleland immediately 


ſeized this opportunity, to ſay; I am going to 
<« France ſoon ; I wiſh for nothing ſo much, as to have 


ce the honour of knowing Madame de Tencin ; 


& ſince 
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c ſince you are ſo much connected, you can eaſily 
« give me a letter for her. | 

This was an intricate affair; for after what I had 
ſaid, Mrs. Cleland might have been ſhocked by a 
refuſal, and my ſelf-love would have been too cruelly 
hurt, if I had owned that I had no right to do any 
ſuch thing. So that I find myſelf under a neceſſity 
of running all hazards ; - and I really believe, that 
even if I had not been known to you at all, I ſhould 
{till have done it, rather than have confeſſed ſo mor- 
tifying a thing. | | 

As the firſt ſtep is now taken; I wiſh to make the 
beſt uſe of it, by expreſſing to you the ſentiments of 
gratitude which I have, and ever ſhall retain, for your 
goodneſs to me, during my ſtay at Paris. I wiſh it 
was in my power to tell you alſo, what I think of thoſe 
perfections, which diſtinguiſh your heart and your 
mind fo eminently from all others; but this would 
carry me beyond the bounds of a letter, and is, indeed, 
more than I know how to expreſs. Mr. de Fon- 
tenelle might undertake this for me; for, to ſay the 
truth, I know that our opinions upon that ſubject 
coincide z with this difference only, that he would ex- 
preſs thoſe ſentiments, with all that energy, deli- 
cacy, and elegancy, ſo peculiar to him, and ſo very 
proper for the ſubject. | 

Permit me then, Madam, though deftitute of all 
thoſe advantages of mind, to aſſure you ſimply of the 
ſentiments of my heart; and of the eſteem, venera- 
tion, and reſpectful attachment, with which I ſhall 
always remain Yours, Sc. 


P.S. I am perſuaded that you will forgive my 
troubling you to make my compliments to Mr. de 
Fontenelle. | 


Qaz LETTER. 
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L ET T E R. 


Rs Londres, ce 1 Janvier, V. S. 
MADAME, | « 
E ne ſuis pas diſeur de bonne avanture, ains au 
contraire; car je vous annonce que ces quatre 
billets, que J'ai choiſi avec tant d'attention, et que 
Jeſtimois, Pun portant autre, a vingt mille pieces 
au moins, ſe ſont aviſez d*etre tous blancs. 
Je ne me conſole de votre malheur que par les 
belles reflexions qu'il me fait faire, et par la morale 
utile que Jen tire, pour le reſte de mes jours. 
Oui! Je vois bien, à preſent, que toute la prudence 
humaine, les meſures les plus ſages, et les projets les 
mieux concertez ſont frivoles, ſi la fortune, cette 
Divinitẽ inconſtante, biſarre et feminine, n 'elt pas 
d*humeur à les favoriſer. Car que pouvoit- on faire 
de plus que je ai fait, et qu'en pouvoit il arriver de 
moins ? 
Ds donnera-t' on, apres cela, du mouvement, for- 
mera-t'on des plans, et s' inquiẽtera-t'on, pour les 
choſes de ce monde? J'oſe dire, que fi ces reflexions, 
auſſi judicieuſes que nouvelles, tont la meme im- 
prefſion fur votre eſprit qu'elles ont fait fur Je mien, 
elles vous vaudront plus, que tout ce que vous auriez 
pu gagner dans la lotterie. 

Vous etes bjen querelleuſe, Madame; juſqu'? a 
m'accorder un talent, que je n' ai pas, pour pouvoir, 
apres, me —_— de ne le pas emploier avec vous; 
et je m'epuile, dites vous, en bon ton, avec Madame 
de Monconſeil. Quelle accuſation injuſte, et denuee 
de toute vraiſemblance ! Un Milord Anglois avec le 
bon ton | Ce ſont deux choſes abſolument contradic- 
toires; ou pour m'expliquer plus clairement, et ſim- 
plifier 
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plifier mon idee ; ce ſont deux Etres hẽtẽrogenes, 
dont l' exiſtence de l'un , nẽcẽſſairement, la 
privation de autre. 


Me voicy donc Juſtifie dans toutes les formes de la 


logique; et ſi vous n' en etes pas contente, Madame 
de Monconſeil, qui a en main mes pieces Juſtificatives, 
pourra vous en convaincre. Au reſte ; {1 en poſſe- 
dois tant ſoit peu, ce nouvel an me fourniroit une 
belle occaſion de Petaler. Et quoique depuis plus de 
cinq mille ans, toute la terre ait traitte ce ſujet ; je 
vous dirois quelque choſe de nouveau, de galant, et 
d' obſcur, dont on ne veſt jamais aviſe auparavant : 
votre merite, et les ſentimens de mon cceur, y ſerojent 
alembiquez, juſqu'a la plus fine quinteſſence. 


TRANSLATION. 


London, TEST. the 1ſt," O. S. 

MADAM, 

HAVE. no ſkill in fortune- als; for, I muſt 

acquaint you, that the four lottery tickets 1 had 
choſen with ſo much care, and valued one with ano- 
ther at the rate of (at leaſt) twenty thouſand pounds, 
are all come out blanks. 

My only conſolation in this misfortune is, the fine 
reflections which it occaſions, and the moſt uſeful 
Moral drawn from it, for the reſt of my days. Now, 
I plainly fee that all human prudence, the wiſeſt pro- 
jects, and the beſt concerted ſchemes, are vain and 
frivolous; if Fortune, that capricious, inconſtant, 

and feminine Deity, is not diſpoſed to favour them: 
for what more could have been done, than J did, 
and what leſs could have happened? 

After ſuch a reverſe ; ſhall we ever take pains, form 
projects, qr be uneaſy concerning worldly events? I 
will venture to ay, that if ſuch reflections, equally ju- 

dicious 
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dicious as new, make the ſame 3 n your 
mind, that they do upon mine, they will be more 
valuable, than all you could have won in the Lot- 
tery. e 
Surely, Madam, you muſt have a great inclina- 
tion to quarrel, ſince you allow me to be in poſſeſſion 
of a talent which I really have not; in order to re- 
proach me with not availing myſelf of it towards you, 
while, ſay you, I exhauſt that talent of ſaying 
, agreeable things in favour of Madame de Moncon- 
ſei.” What an unjuſt accuſation, and how void of all 
probability! An Engliſh Lord, and ſay things in 
faſhionable French phraſes | This is quite contradicto- 
ry ; or to explain myſelf more clearly, and to ſimplify 
my idea; I muſt anſwer, that they are two heteroge- 
neous Beings ; the exiſtence of the one neceſſarily im- 
plying the non-exiſtence of the other. 8 

Now I think my juſtification complete, according 
to all the rules of logic; but if that does not ſuffice, 
Madame de Monconſeil has it in her power to con- 
vince you, by producing my letters. 

Was I poſſeſſed of the talent you NN the New- 
year would be a proper occaſion to diſplay it; and, al- 
though that ſubject has been treated by the whole 
world for above five thouſand years, yet I ſhould then 
ſay ſomething new, gallant, and unintelligible, which 
never before was thought of. Your merit, and the 
ſentiments of my heart, would then be diſtilled to the 


moſt refined quinteſſence. 


LETTER: 


* 
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LR. 
A Londres, ce 9: Fevrier, O. 8. 


A DIE U donc toute coquetterie, de part et 
A d' autre, et vive la vraie et ſolide amitie! Heu- 
reux ceux qui peuvent £y attendre : C'eſt le gros lot, 
dans la lotterie du monde, contre lequel il y a des 
millions de billets blancs. | 

S' il pouvoit y avoir quelque choſe de flatteur dans 
mon amitiẽ; je dirois, que nous pourrions nous flatter 
que la nòtre ſeroit egalement vraie et durable; puiſ- 
qu'elle eſt a Pabri de tous ces petits incidens, qui 
brouillent la plùpart des autres. D'abord nous ſom- 
mes de different ſexe, article afſez important; et qui 
nous garantit de ces defiances et de ces rivalitez, ſur 
les objets les plus ſenſibles, et contre leſquels la plus 
belle amitie du monde ne tient point. En ſecond 
lieu; il n' entre point d'amour dans notre fait; qui, 
quoique, A la verite, il donne un grand feu à Pamitie, 
pendant un certain tems, la flamme de Pun venant à 
s' eteindre, on voit bientot les cendres de l'autre. Et 
enfin (ce qui me regarde uniquement) nous ne nous 
voions pas trop. Vous ne me connoiſſez que par mon 
bon cote ; et vous ne voiez pas ces moments de 
langueur, d*humeur, et de chagrin, qui cauſent, fi 
ſouvent, le degout ou le repentir des liatfons, qu'on a 
forme, et qui font, qu'on ſe dit a foi-meme ; L'auroit- 
on cri ? Qui Pauroit dit ? Comme on peut ſe tromper 
aux dehors? Et la perſpective, dans laquelle vous me 
voicz, m'eſt fi favorable, qu'elle me conſole un peu 
della loutananza, ou je ſuis-oblige de vous chercher. 

Une caillette, a beaux ſentimens, critiqueroit im- 
pitoiablement ceux- ci comme tres indẽlicats ; mais en 
ſont- ils moins naturels pour cela? Et ne ſommes nous 
pas, pour la pltpart, redevables de nos vertus a des 
ſituations et des circonſtances un peu fortuites? Au 
moins 
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moins Pai aſſez d'humilits pour le croire; et (fi je 


voulois dire toute la verite) aſſez d'experience, de 
mo1-meme, pour le ſeavoir. En tous cas; tel que 
ſuis, je vous ſuis acquis, et vous voiez que je ſuis th 
trop bonne foi pour vous ſurfaire dans le prix de Pac- 
quiſition, que vous avez faite. 

Vous avez beau faire les honneurs de votre pais, et 
deſavouer vòtre propriẽtẽ excluſive des Graces; il faut 
convenir, pourtant, que la France eſt leur ſejour, ou 


pluͤtot leur pais natal. Si elles pouvoient fe facher 


contre vous, dont il y a peu d'apparence; elles ſeroient 


\Piquees, au point de vous quitter, de ce que vous les 


enyoiez promener dans un pais, ou elles ne conno- 
iſſent, ni ne ſont connues de perſonne : et ſi par haſard 
je les connoiſſois, ce ne ſeroit que pour les avoir vites 
fi ſouvent, chez vous. 

lleſt bien ſur que les Graces font un don de la 
nature, qu'on ne peut pas acquerir; Part en peut 
relever Feclat, mais il faut que la nature ate donne le 
fond. On voit cela en tout. Combien de gens ne 
danſent- ils pas parfaitement bien, mais ſans grace; 
comme il y en a qui danſent très mal avec beaucoup: 
combien trouve- t- on d'eſprits vigoureux et delicats, 
qui inftruits et ornes par tout ce que Part et Petude 
peuvent faire, ne plaiſent pourtant guere, faute de 
ces graces naturelles, qui ne gacquierent point: chaque 
pais a ſes talens, auſſi bien que ſes fruits et ſes denrees 


particulieres. Nous penſons creux, et nous aprofon- 


diſſons; les Italiens penſent haut, et ſe perdent dans 
les nües: vous tenez le milieu; on vous voit, on vous 
ſuit, on vous aime. 

Servez vous, Madame, de tout ce que cet eſprit et 
ces graces, que je vous connois, peuvent faire en ma 
faveur, et dites, je vous en ſupplie, tout ce qu'elles 
vous ſuggereront, à Monſieur de Matignon, de ma 
part. Mon cœur ne vous dẽſavouera pas fur tout ce 
que vous pourrez lui dire de plus fort, a propos du 
mariage de Mademoiſelle fa fille: mais ne vous 
bornez pas à ce ſeul article, car il n'y en a pas un, au 

monde 
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monde, qui peut le regarder, auquel je ne prendrois 
pas ẽgalement part. Ce feroit abuſer de ſa bontẽ que 
de lui ecrire moi-meme : une meſſagẽre commie 
vous me fera bien plus d*honneur, et à lui plus de 
plaiſir. e SR . | 
Adieu, Madame, Je rougis de la longueur de ma 
lettre. FN Hy: Bo: 63 7940 Big 3 * 1 88 a . 


TRANSLATION. _ 
London, February the gth, O. S, 


DIE U then to all coquetry, on both ſides, 
and proſperity to real and ſolid friendſhip! In 
this lottery of the world, happy are thoſe who can 
obtain that greateſt prize, to which there are millions 
of blanks. If any thing could be pleaſing in my 
friendſhip, I would urge that we have reaſon to flatter 
ourſelves, that with us, friendſhip may be equally 
true and permanent, fince ours will be unattended by 
all thoſe little incidents, which are the bane of others. 
We are of different ſexes; an important article, and 
ſuch a one as prevents thoſe ſuſpicions, and ſentiments 
of rivalſhip, which the fineſt friendſhips that ever 
were formed, cannot withſtand. Secondly, we are 
free from love, which, although it may, during a 
time, add warmth to friendſhip ; yet, when the flames 
of the one begin to extinguiſh, you ſoon perceive the 
aſhes of the other. And laſtly (but this relates only 
to myſelf) we do not ſee one another too frequently, 
You view me in the beſt light, and do-not perceive 
thoſe moments of languor, caprice, or ill- humour, 
which are ſo generally the occaſion of diſlike, cauſe 
us to repent of the connections we have formed, and 
are the motives that occaſion our ſaying, Who would 
have thought it? Who could have imagined it? How 
one 
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one may be deceived by outward appearances! The 

diſtant point from which you view me, is ſo very 

favourable, that it affords me ſome conſolation for 

being under the neceſſity of remaining ſo far from 
ou, | 

g A trifling woman, with pretenſions to refined ſen- 
timents, would criticiſe theſe unmercifully, as very 


indelicate, but are they the leſs natural? And are not 


moſt of us beholden, for our virtue, to particular 
circumſtances, or to accidental cauſes? As for me, 
I have humility to own, and (were I to tell the whole 
truth) ſelf. experience to confirm it. At all events, 
ſuch as I am, you may diſpoſe of me; and you ſee 
I am too ingenuous to deceive you, by enhancing the 
merits of the perſon who is entirely yours. 

It is in vain you ſtrive to do the honours of your 
country, by diſavowing your excluſive right to the 
Graces ; for it muſt be confeſſed that France is their 
abode, or rather their native country. It 1s highly 
improbable that they can be angry with you; bur 
were that poſſible, they would be provoked to leave 
you, as a puniſhment for ſending them a rambling, 
into a country. where they neither know, nor are 


known by any mortal. If, by chance, I had any 


knowledge of thoſe Goddeſſes, it could only be from 
having ſeen them ſo frequently with you, It is true 
that the Graces cannot be acquired ; art may add to 
their luſtre, but nature muſt have given them. Ir is 
the ſame in every thing. How many people are there 
who dance exceedingly well, but ungracefully ; and 
what numbers who dance very ill, and yet gracefully ! 
Do we not ſee frequently, people with great and good 
ſenſe; who, though inſtructed and adorned by know- 
ledge and ſtudy, yet never can pleaſe, for want of 

thoſe natural Graces, not to be acquired ? 
Every country has talents peculiar to it, as welt as 
fruits, or other natural productions. We here think 
| deeply, 
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deeply, and fathom to the very bottom. Italian 

thoughts are ſublime, to a de _ e all compre- 
henſion. You keep the middle path, and are conſe 
quently ſeen, followed, and beloved, 

I beg of you, Madam, make uſe of all that ſenſe, 
and thoſe Graces, which I know you to be poſſeſſed 
of, it my favour, by telling Mr. de Matignon, what- 
ever they may inſpire you, from me. The moſt 
friendly things you can ſay to him upon the marriage 
of his daughter, will beſt explain the ſentiments of 
my heart. But do not confine yourſelf to that circum- 
ſtance alone, for there is no event whatever, that 
concerns him, in which I ſhould not take an equal 
ſhare. To write myſelf to Mr, de Matignon would 
be incroaching upon his goodneſs ; ſuch a meſſenger 
as you, muſt be more honourable to me, and more 
pleaſing to him. 


Adieu, Madam: I am aſhamed of the length of 
this letter, 


Theſe 
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Theſe Lines are inſerted, in order to introduce the 
following Letter with greater propriety, 


9 "_ nd at 4 — — * * 


To the EA RL of CnrsrERTIEID, Auguſt the 
| 7th, 1763. | 


Eclin'd beneath thy ſhade, Blackheath ! 
From politics and ſtrife apart, 
His temples twin'd with laurel-wreath; 
And virtues ſmiling àt his heart: 


Will CuxsrERTIE Ip the Muſe allow 

To break upon his ſtill retreat ? 
To view, if health ſtill ſmooths his brow, 
And prints his grove with willing feet ? . - 


"Twas this awak' d the preſent theme, 
And bade it reach thy diſtant ear, 
| Where, if no rays of genius beam, 
Sincerity at leaſt is there. 


May pale diſeaſe fly far aloof 
Ober venal domes its flag diſplay, 
And health beneath thy peaceful roof, 
Add luſtre to thine evening ray. 


If this my fervent wiſh be crown'd, 
I'll drefs with flow'rs Hygeia's ſhrine z 
Nor thou with wiſdom's chaplet bound, 
| At any abſent gift repine, 


What 
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What tho? thou doſt not grace a throne, 
While ſubjects bend the ſupple knee; 
No other King the Muſes own, 
And ſcience lifts her eye to thee. 


Tho? deafneſs, by a doom ſevere, 
Steals from thy ear the murm' ring rill, - 
And Philomel's delightful air; 
Ev'n deem not this a partial-ill. 


Ah! if anew thine ear was ſtrung, 
Awake to ev'ry voice around, 
Thy praiſes by the many ſung, 
Wou'd ſtun thee with the choral ſound, 


_ EpwarD JeRNINGHAM: 


LETTER. 
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es 7 Ty ON 
To Epwary JzzxiNGHan, Eſquire. 


Blackheath, Auguſt the 12th, 1763. 
R 5 


Do not know whether I can, with decency, ac- 
I knowledge the favour of your poetical letter of 
e 7th. But Men, as well as Women, are very apt 
to break through decency, when deſire is very ſtrong, 
as mine, I aſſure you, is, to thank you for it. Could 
I give you as good as you bring, my thanks ſhould 
be conveyed to you in rhyme and metre : but the 
Muſes, who.never were very propitious to me when I 
was young, would now laugh at, and be as deaf as I 
am, to the invocation of a ſeptuagenary invalid. Ac- 
cept then my humbleſt thanks, in humble proſe, for 
your very good verſes, upon a very indifferent ſubject; 
which, ſhould you be reproached with, you may very 
juſtly make the ſame anſwer that your predeceſſor, 
Waller, did to King Charles, after the Reſtoration : 
the King accuſed him of having made finer verſes in 
2 of Oliver Cromwell, than of himſelf; to which 
e agreed, ſaying, that Fiction was the ſoul of Poe- 
try. Am I not generous to help you out of this 
ſcrape, at my on expence? J am ſenſible, that, be- 
fore I end this letter, I ought to ſhow ſome common- 
place modeſty at leaſt ; and proteſt to you that I am 
aſhamed, confounded, and in a manner annihilated, 
by the praiſes you moſt undeſervedly beſtow upon 
me; but I will not, becauſe, if I did, I ſhould lie 
confoundedly ; for every human creature has vanity, 
and perhaps I have full as much as another. The 
only difference is, that ſome people diſown any, and 
others avow it; whereas I have truth and impudence 
enough to ſay, u m' aduli ma tu mi piaci. 


What 
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What am I to ſuppoſe that you are now doing in 
Norfolk ? og 


Scribere quod Caſsi Parmenſis opuſcula vincat, 
An ſylvas inter et montes reptare ſalubres. | 
If you ſtray among the hills, vales, and purling ſtreams, 
it is to make your court to the Muſes, who have long 
had ſuch an affection for you, that (I will anſwer for 
it) they will meet you wherever you pleaſe to appoint 
them. If to thoſe nine ideal Ladies you add a tenth, 
of real good country fleſh and blood, I cannot help 
it; but God forbid that I ſhould adviſe it. In all 
events, I believe you would be equal to the ten. 2 
I am, with equal truth and eſteem, 
| 1 4 
Your moſt faithful humble ſervant, 
CHESTERFIELD, 


p. S. I deſire my reſpects to Lady Jerningham. 
But not one word of the tenth Muſe. | 


LETTE R. 
To Doctor Mons. 


Bath, December the 2 3d, 1967. 
DEAR DOCTOR. 


OUR friend and my Governor, Mr. Wo, 
Y told me that he had received a letter from you, 
with your kind inquiries after my health; but, at the 
ſame time, ſaid that I might e*en anſwer it myſelf; - 
for how the devil ſhould he know how I did, ſo well 
as I myſelf did? I thought that there was reaſon in 
what he ſaid; ſo take the account of myſelf from 
myſelf as follows. When I firſt came here, which 
was juſt ſix weeks ago, I was very weak of my legs, 
and am fo ſtill. A fortnight ago I had a little return 
of my fever, which Doctor Moiſy called only a Fe- 

bricula ; 
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Bricula; for which he preſcribed phlebotomy, and, of _ 


courſe, the ſaline draughts. The phlebotomy did me 
good, and the ſaline draughts did me no harm; which 
1s all I aſk of any medicine, or any medicus. My 


general ſtate of health has, ever ſince that, been as 


good as, at my age, I can hope for; that is, I have 
a good appetite, a good digeſtion, and good ſleep, 
You will; perhaps, aſk me what more I would have? 
J anſwer, that I would have a great deal more, if I 
could; I would have the free uſe of my legs, and of 


all my members. But that, I know, is paſt praying 


for. Perhaps you may be in the ſame caſe, Who 
have you quarrelled with, or who have you been re- 


' conciled to lately? The houſe of G, or the 


houſe of M-——-? And where are you now; in Nor- 
folk or Monmouthſhire ? Wherever you are, I hope 
you are vaſtly well; for I am, very ſincerely, - 
Your moſt faithful friend and ſervant, 
| CHESTERFIELD, 


—__——— 
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LETTER 


* 


To Docrox Mos Ex. 


RAY, dear Doctor, why muſt I not write to 
you? Do you gentlemen of the faculty, pre- 
tend to monopolize writing 1n your preſcriptions or 
proſcriptions ? I will write, and thank you for your 


kind letters; and my writing ſhall do no hurt to any 


perſon living or dy ing: let the Faculty ſay as much 
of theirs, if they can. I am very ſorry to find that 
you have not been vaſtly well of late ; but it is vaſtly 
to the honour of your ſkill. to have encountered and 
ſubdued almoſt all the ills. of Pandora's Box. As 
you are now got to the bottom of it, I truſt that you 
have found Hope ; which is what we all live upon, 
much more than upon Enjoyment; and without 
which we ſhould be, from our boaſted Reaſon, on 
mo 
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molt miſerable animals of the Creation. I do not 
think that a Phyſician . ſhould be admitted into the- 
College, till he could. bring proofs of his having 
cured, in his own perſon, at leaſt four incurable diſ- 
tempers. In the old days of laudable and rational 
Chivalry, a Knight could not even preſent himſelf to 
the adorable object of his affections, till he had been 
unhorſed, knocked down, and had two or three ſpears 
or lances in his body; but, indeed, he muſt be con- 

ueror at laſt, as you have been, I do not know your 

oddeſs Venus or Yana, nor ever heared of her; 
but if ſhe is really a Goddeſs, I muſt know her as 
ſoon as ever I ſee her walk into the rooms ; for, vera 
inreſſu patuit Dea. It is for her ſake, I preſume, that 
you now make yourſelf a year younger than you are; 
for laſt year you and I were exactly of an age, and 
now I am turned of ſeventy-three. As to my body 
natural, it is as you ſaw it laſt ; it labours under no 
particular diſtemper but one, which may very pro- 
perly be called Chronical, for it is Xe»; itſelf, that 

aily ſteals away ſome part of myſelf, But, I bear 
with philoſophy, theſe gradual depredations upon 
myſelf; and well know, that Jevius fit patientid quicquid 
corrigere eſt nefus. And ſo good night, dear Dottor. 


Bath, November 26th, 1766, 
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Bath November I . 3 Le 
SIR, L 7 755. 


"OUR letters man n me . We: infor 
mation; hut your laſt gave me ſomething more, 
7011 it t ſhowed me that you was recovered from that 
illneſs, which the fears of Mr. Walſh, junior, had 
magnified into a dangerous one. I did not like your 
being ſent to Hampſtead for the air; that founded 
very like Kenſington Gravel-pits. I am ſure 1 nec 

not tell you the part I take in your recovery. 
As to General «== affairs, my opinion is a : 
and 1 am very ſure, that nothing will monary op upon 
this examination to make me alter it. There is a 
myftery in it; and wherever there is a myſtery, I 
have done; J reſpe&, but never reaſon, The Ode 
upon that expedition is written by a maſter, whoever 
it is: the author of the verſes upon the ſcull, is cer- 
tainly a Poet, though he hath fpun out his matter 
too fine; half the length would have been much 
better. I cannot imagine why the Grub upon the 
Comet was laid at my door: but people have long 
thrown out their wit and humour under my name, by 
| way 


—— — 
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* Eldeſt Brother of that moſt excellent Prelate, 
Dr. Richard Robinſon, Archbiſhop of Armagh, 
Primate and Metropolitan of all Ireland, whoſe Cha- 
rities, Endowments, Building of new Churches, re- 
pairing and Brauriſying of Old, all over his Dioceſſe, 
which, with Infirmaries, Hoſpitals and Libraries for 


public and private ule, far exceed all thoſe of his Pre- 


deceffors, ever ſince the Reformation in the Reign of 
Henry VIII. 
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way of trial; if it takes, the true father owns his 
child ; if it does not, the foundling is mine. 
I take it for granted, that the King of Pruflia*'s . 


ticians in town, and gives you what you call great 
ſpirits.: he has ſhown his abilities in it, which I never 
doubted of; but then —— nothing, only that there 
are now ſeven or eight thouſand of the human ſpecies 
leſs than there were a month ago. France will ſend 
double that number immediately, and the match will 
be as unequal as it was before; ſince all Europe is ſtill 
combined againſt him; I will not ſay, and us, becauſe 
L think it would be impudent for us, now, to reckon 
ourſelves, among the Powers of Europe; I might as 
well reckon myſelf among the living, who only crawt 
upon the earth from day to day, exhibiting a ſhat- | 
tered carcaſe, and a weakened mind. | J 
Though theſe waters always do me ſome good, it 
is merely temporary; but they do by no means rege- 
nerate me. I grow deafer and deafer, conſequentiy, 
duller and duller; and therefore, for your ſake, I will 
put an end to this dull letter; and aſſure you, with 
all the truth of a man who has no invention, that I am, 
Your moſt faithful, humble ſervant,  / | 
CHESTERFIELD, 


— 


at 
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From Lord CazsTERFIELD to Sir T. Rontnsons 


Bath, December 2d, x 65. 

1 Always thought myſelf much obliged to you for 
your letters from Yorkſhire, while you was in 
the hurry both of buſineſs and pleaſure ; your land- 
ſteward, your tenants, and your agreeable country 
neighbours, employing your whole day in pleaſure. 
and profit: but I think myſelf ſtill more obliged to 
: | . Jou 


CI 
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you for your laſt letter, from ydur Monaſtic retreat 
in the midſt of Ranelagh garden; the place in the 
world the beſt calculated for ſerious reflections upon 
the vanities of this world, and the hopes of a better. 
There you may enjoy a philoſophical and religious 
folitude, uninterrupted ; except, now and then, by 
the rolling of coaches, the ſound of forty inſtruments 
of muſic, and the much ſhriller ſound of the tongues 
of about two thouſand women, This is being a 
Chartreux indeed; and, in addreſſing myſelf to you, 
I will take care to mix no levity in my letter; but 
confine myſelf to grave and moral reflections. For 
inſtance ; ſee the dire effects of paſſion, or brandy, 
or both, in the caſe of Mr, ——-, whoſe uſual tran- 
quillity and immobility have been tranſported to the 
moſt violent exceſſes, of aſſault and battery, even 
upon the wife of his body ; whom, I really believe, 
he never aſſaulted with ſo much ſpirit before; and, 
if he gets the reputation of madneſs, he will rather 
be a gainer by it; for nobody ever thought it could 
have happened to him. We have here a great many 
great folks, anda great many fine folks: the former 
met in Council, to conſider how they ſhould beſt ſerve 
their country in the approaching ſeſſion : that being 
their only view: and the latter, I mean the Ladies, 
in the intention of ſerving themſelves, or of being 
. ſerved right enough by others, But all theſe are diſc 
perſed, or diſperſing, now; and, I believe, I ſhall 
follow their example ſoon, and take myſelf away 
from hence to London; where I am too material a 
part of the buſy, as well as of the gallant world, to 
be longer abſent. But, whatever I am, and whereyer 
I am, lam, very truly, H 
| Sir, 
Your very faithful, humble Servant, 
| | CHESTERFIELD. 
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